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THE LATEST HISTORIAN OF THE INQUISITION. 


A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By Henry Charles Lea, 
author of ‘* An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy,’’ ‘‘ Super- 
stition and Force,’’ ‘‘ Studies in Church History.’’ In three vol- 
umes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1888. 


THIS work, just issued from the press, is professedly an original 
and important contribution to the history of a stirring age 

of the world. A few natural and even necessary questions must 
be asked of it by all who would seek truth from its pages. These 
questions must be answered mainly from the historian’s own words. 
It is not, indeed, the man personally, but the writer’s value as a 
teacher of history, that is concerned. 

First, has he sought the truth himself—impartially—or is he an 
offensive partisan likely to surprise the good faith of his reader? 

Then, has he had ready to his hand the necessary sources from 
which to form his judgment, and does his method of writing draw 
from these sources evidence that will allow the reader to check off 
the judgments proposed to his assent ? 

Finally, is the historian competent to deal with the material he 
has gathered, and to place it before the student ? 

It is clear that an answer to such questions cannot be expected 
from the current criticism of newspapers and periodicals which, 

VOL. XII1.—25 
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when not inspired by the publishers of the work, will too often 
mistake bulk for fulness, or, as it has been put, “the stolid for the 
solid.” 

There is double need of questioning when the period of his- 
tory is bound up with controversies still living and drawing 
minds violently to contrary sides. The history of the Middle Ages 
—and more than all else of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages— 
is a strong case in point. Three hundred years ago the Homilies 
of the Anglican Church declared those ages part of a “ diabolical 
millennium.” <A leading Catholic convert from the Anglicanism of 
our own day has popularized them under the name of “ Ages of 
Faith,” seeing in them, far from any diabolical action, only the 
realization of Christ’s beatitudes on earth.’ There is surely suffi- 
cient latitude between these extremes to warrant caution in accept- 
ing the work of any historian on a period so largely in dispute. 

In a late number of this REviEw we attempted to go over the 
whole history of the Inquisition as it has been treated in anti- 
Catholic controversy during the last three hundred years.? We 
thought ourselves justified in styling this treatment an “ odious my- 
thology.” We still think so after reading the volumes of Mr. Lea— 
more pretentious than any which have yet appeared on this sub- 
ject. We are far from ranking him at once in the number of the 
mythologists ; but we find in his pages the most exact fulfilment of 
certain reasons, given by us at the close of our previous study, 
why a Catholic, or, indeed, any lover of historic truth, cannot hope 
to find a satisfactory treatment of the subject from the average non- 
Catholic historian. These reasons are in direct connection with 
the questions spoken of above. We now purpose applying them as 
tests of historic truth to these three first volumes of Mr. Lea. We 
may then wait securely for the other volumes he promises us on 
the Spanish and later Inquisition. 

The reasons we gaye are “ that the [historian] in question is not 
at all likely to possess the necessary training in theological terms 
and canon law to understand the very documentary evidence in his 
hands.” Then there is “the strange ignorance, almost sure to be 
found, of the piety and higher influence of religion in the age 
whose history is in question.” Thirdly, “so rare is an entire 
absence of prejudice that the facts themselves, known only in 
part as they are, will regularly take on a color not their own, but 
due to the jaundiced eye of the observer.” “ Besides all this,” we 
added, “the essential elements of the ecclesiastical problem will 
regularly be missed.” We ventured to conclude that “ another of 
the immediate and most general results reached by the Catholic 





? Kenelm H, Digby, Mores Catholict, or Ages of Faith. 
? October, 1887, p. 691. 
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student who has carefully gone over this ground is a well-founded 
distrust of much pretentious historical research.” 


I. 


Mr. Lea has foreseen from the start the difficulty of his work. In 
his preface he calls it “a history treating of a subject which has 
called forth the fiercest passions of man, arousing alternately his 
highest and basest impulses.” He even anticipates a close exami- 
nation. “I beg the reader to believe that the views presented have 
not been hastily formed, but that they are the outcome of a con- 
scientious survey of all the original sources accessible tome.” “I 
have sought to present an impartial account of the institution as it 
existed during the earlier period.” He seems specially to disclaim 
any fellowship with those historians who have used the Inquisition 
as a convenient weapon of attack on the Roman Catholic Church 
of the present day. “ The Inquisition was not an organization 
arbitrarily devised and imposed upon the judicial system of Chris- 
tendom by the ambition or fanaticism of the Church. It was rather 
a natural—one may almost say an inevitable—evolution of the 
forces at work in the thirteenth century, and no one can rightly 
appreciate the process of its development and the results of its 
activity without a somewhat minute consideration of the factors 
controlling the minds and souls of men during the ages which laid 
the foundation of modern civilization. To accomplish this it has 
been necessary to pass in review nearly all the spiritual and intel- 
lectual movements of the Middle Ages, and to glance at the con- 
dition of society in certain of its phases.” This is almost enough 
to disarm the incautious. If faithfully carried out it would go far 
toward answering the question concerning the sufficiency of the 
historical material in the writer’s hands, quite apart from the pub- 
lisher’s assurance that “for fifteen years he has been collecting 
material for it—material which has grown enormously through the 
well-directed researches of recent scholars, and which has not 
hitherto been co-ordinated and utilized for such purpose.” 

Besides, Mr. Lea claims special competence from his examination 
of the jurisprudence of the period, “ which presents without dis- 
guise its aspirations and the means regarded as best adapted for 
their realization.” Finally, though he maintains that “ no serious 
historical work is worth the writing or the reading unless it con- 
veys a moral,” yet he promises that the moral shall “ develop itself 
in the mind of the reader without being obtruded upon him.” ! 

Unfortunately, we Catholics have a long and grievous expe- 
rience of morals thus left to develop themselves in the minds of 
readers. 


! Vol. i., Preface. 
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We ask impartiality from the historian, not as a man, but as a 
writer. We have no right to go beyond his words as they 
stand. But we have every right to demand that the writer shall not 
take for granted certain fundamental principles that give their own 
interpretation to all the facts he may bring forward ; that he shall 
not insinuate his own party feeling along with his description of 
the facts, by that rhetorical process which results, according to 
Cicero, in building up living flesh and blood round dry bones ; 
and, that he shall not group his facts after the manner of a special 
pleader, so that true facts by an artificial order lead up to a false 
conclusion. Of course, the old idea of history, which Quintilian 
said is written for narration and not for proof, long since passed 
away. We are now only too thankful when the moral of an his- 
torical work, to use Mr. Lea's happy phrase, “ is not obtruded upon 
us." But we also desire not to be cheated into accepting as true 
what is only the result of a juggling arrangement of facts. Gibbon 
wrote more volumes than Mr, Lea ona subject scarcely more vast ; 
and from beginning to end there is neither break nor halt in his 
skilful and concealed argumentation against the divine origin of 
Christianity. Mr. Lea, with his heaviness of style and absence of 
rhetorical niovement, is certainly not a Gibbon ; it remains to be 
seen whether in his anxiety to convey a moral he has not followed 
the illegitimate method of the more brilliant writer. He says him- 
self, “1 have not paused to moralize, but I have missed my aim if 
the events narrated are not so presented as to teach their appro- 
priate lesson.”' So much morality and so many lessons have been 
drawn from the Middle Ages and the Inquisition for the special 
benefit of Catholics that we may well look closely into the state 
of mind of our new teacher. 

The non-Catholic student of history is equally interested with 
ourselves in this examination if he sincerely desires to know the 
truth in the matter; or if, as Schiller puts it in words which men 
of science love to quote in their own controversies,—Ae prefers 
truth to his system. Let him remove for a moment from his mind 
the ever present phantom of the Church of Rome; for that Church 
is so living that she is sure to awaken either violent hatred or 
enthusiasm—even when there is question of ages considered dark. 
It is an undoubtedly dark legate of the Abyssinian Church—of 
which no one has any great knowledge and for which consequently 
no one feels any great degree of love or hatred—that claims his 
attention. He comes with much semi-barbaric strangeness and 
ceremony to complain of the injustice of historians. Neither 
Gibbon nor Mr. Lea can refuse to hear him on this score. But 
some victim of negrophobia will say to this representative of the 


1 Preface, 
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Ethiopic Church: “ Why should I listen to you? It is plain upon 
your face that you represent an odious institution. How else 
comes it that you and all your brethren are so black?” 

The Ethiop, in the name of his Church, simply desires to prove 
in the language of the spouse of the Canticles—/ am black but 
beautiful—and he answers with many an apologetic salaam—Do 
not consider me that I am brown, because the sun hath altered my 
color. 

The anti-Ethiop retorts—* Well, if your faith is not the cause of 
the black skins among you, at any rate you behaved very badly 
in the time of King Theodore, when so enlightened a nation as 
England had to send out its army to whip you into submission. 
It is clear your Church is an enemy of civilization. And then I 
have a choice set of nasty anecdotes about you and the Italians, 
with * its continuance to modern times.’ ” * 

The oriental, imperturbable as is his race, bows low once more 
and protests that the Abouna and his assistant bishops ought not 
to be held responsible for fighting that began in English calicoes 
and African slaves and elephants’ teeth. He even goes on to say, 
with a pathos that should move to thought every lover of truth: 
“ Not all the children of the Abyssinian Church are worthy repre- 
sentatives of her faith; for, indeed,—the sons of my mother have 


fought against me.” In fact, the dark-skinned legate might well 
protest that the historian should follow out the late Mr. Bage- 
hot’s clever turn of thought, and remember that there is a “ con- 


, 


nective tissue” of civilization, based in “ Physics and Politics” 
quite as much as in religion; and, he who desires to know the 
truth concerning the part played by a religious faith or a church 
in any period of the world’s history, must carefully seek out what 
is really owing to its action on the age, and not lay to its charge 
results which it could not be expected to prevent or change. 
Keeping this view of the case steadily before us, we may profitably 
examine Mr. Lea’s impartiality and competency as an historian. 

It is comforting to notice that the Church for him is usually 
“It,” and only on exciting occasions “She.’* Too often, from 
beginning te end of some pretended historical study, the Church 
is nothing less than a horrid and preternatural harridan exercis- 
ing her cruelty and her witchcraft through all the ages. This 
view, it is true, is in its way a direct testimony to the one and 
continuous personality of the Church, constituted, as all Catholics 
hold, by the ever present assistance of the same one Holy Spirit of 





1 Canticles, i, 4) 5. 
2 Mr. Lea’s phrase of the Church’s legislation “ compelling the chastity”’ of its 
** ministers,”’ i., 31. 


5 As in chapter on Zhe Stake, i, 536. 
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God. To them she is the mighty mother whom Christ has loved 
—a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
but holy and without blemish: 

The enemies of the Catholic Church who have consciously 
acknowledged this personality, are forced to attribute it to some 
spirit of evil; and for this reason the Church was so long stigma- 
tized by them as the anti-Christ. It is curious to note, now that 
men of science have rejected both Christ and the devil, how all 
unconsciously they continue to acknowledge this personality of the 
Church, persevering on the same from age to age, in their bitterest 
attacks against her. It is this we wished to express by the word 
“ mythology,” finding it best exemplified, in this “ scientific” phase, 
in a work of the late Prof. Draper that—professedly in behalf of 
science—deals largely with the same period which has occupied 
the leisure of Mr. Lea. 

Mr. Lea devotes his first, and what for many will be the principal, 
chapter of his work, to the Church’s position “ as the twelfth century 
drew to a close.” On the one hand, he declares that “the vicissi- 
tudes of one hundred and fifty years, skilfully improved, had ren- 
dered it the mistress of Christendom.” Of her priests he says, “ over 
soul and conscience their empire was complete.” There had been 
“created a spiritual despotism which placed all things within reach 
of him who could wield it.” “ The papal mandate, just or unjust, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, was to be received and implicitly obeyed, 
for there was no appeal from the representative of St. Peter.” “ The 
destiny of all men lay in the hands which could administer or 
withhold the sacraments essential to salvation.” “The Church 
militant was an army encamped on the soil of Christendom, with 
its outposts everywhere, subject to the most efficient discipline, ani- 
mated with a common purpose, every soldier” (Mr. Lea by this 
means only the members of the clergy) “ panoplied with inviola- 
bility and armed with the tremendous weapons which slew the 
soul.” “That [the Pope] was supreme over all the earth—over 
pagans and infidels as well as over Christians—was legally proved 
and universally taught by the medizval doctors.”* On the other 
hand, “ if the Church, by sundering itself completely from the 
laity, had acquired the services of a militia devoted wholly to itself, 
it had thereby created an antagonism between itself and the people. 
Practically, the whole body of Christians no longer constituted the 
Churth ; that body was divided into two essentially distinct classes, 





1 Ephesians, v., 24, 27. 

2 It would be curious to know what Mr. Lea imagines Innocent III. to have 
meant by “ pronouncing himself to be the God of Pharaoh.’ The Vulgate Bible 
(Exodus, vii., 1) has—7h%e Lord said to Moses: Behold, ] have appointed thee the 
God of Pharaoh—surely no great usurpation of the place of the divinity. 
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the shepherds and the sheep; and the lambs were often apt to 
think, not unreasonably, that they were tended only to be shorn.” 

This, put forward in an initial statement of principles to be re- 
ceived by the reader and for which no real proof is offered, seems 
wonderfully like the old Protestantism ; not to say that no Catho- 
lic would admit the truth of a single one of these propositions. 
They can be disproved from the very medizval doctors Mr. Lea 
so confidently quotes’ But there is worse yet to come, not once 
or by the way, but everywhere and to the end. His entire book 
is to speak of the modes “ in which the supreme jurisdiction of 
Rome worked inestimable evil throughout Christendom.” And 
when finally he has fully entered on his own particular subject, he 
declares, in a most general and sweeping proposition, that the 
Church “ has always held the toleration of others to be persecution 
of itself; and “the Church was responsible for the enactment of 
the ferocious laws punishing heresy with death.” * 

It is already plain that Mr. Lea holds a brief against the Roman 
Catholic Church of all ages. From her history during the Middle 
Ages he is to furnish the material for a studied attack all along the 
line; first, against her divine origin and her character as the Church 
of Christ ;* secondly, against the part she has played in the civiliza- 
tion of the world ; and finally, to throw upon her the opprobrium of 
religious intolerance and persecution exercised by her as a Church, 
all to be burned into the anti-Catholic imagination by the most 
lurid accumulation of facts possible. 

The merely apparent fairness of certain general propositions 
scattered through the work cannot soften this judgment of it as a 
whole. That the Church was pushed on in her evil courses by 
the spirit of the age does not do away with the charges against her. 
If there is a divine assistance guarding her from age to age, she 
cannot thus utterly fall away, even though many of her children 
may cease to be guided by her spirit. That the net result of all 
the selfish grasping and deliberate cruelty charged upon her was 
in sum total an advantage to the world and civilization, can also in 
no wise clear the Church from the fundamental accusations brought 
against her. Mr. Lea cannot suppose the human instruments in 
which the Church’s authority was centred, to have foreseen the 


! See especially the Decretal of Innocent III., Per veneradbilem (A.D. 1202), with 
the comments of all canonists on iv., 17, Qui Alii sint legitimi, under which title this 
stands as c, 13; also theologians on Boniface VIII. (c. 4, iii, 20, in 6). 

2 i., I, 2, 4, 5, 18, 135, 536. 

3 The last chapter but one of his entire work (iii., 550-615) is a disquisition on 
Intellect and Faith. Into this he has introduced a polemical tract on the /mmacudlate 
Conception! The choice mess he has made of it would be beneath contempt, did it 
not show so clearly Mr. Lea’s starting point in his researches, namely, that the Catholic 
intellect has no rights which non-Catholics are bound to respect. 
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good likely to result from the evil he so exaggerates. With his 
hatred of even martyred Jesuits,’ he cannot reasonably find them 
predecessors who, with miraculous foresight, thus insisted on doing 
evil that good might come. 

But Mr. Lea’s whole position as against the Church is so strange 
and, at first sight, contradictory, that it is worth while examining 
whether it is not aimed against the divinity of the Christian religion 
itself. When giving a rapid glance at the attitude of the Church 
from the beginning toward persecution, he finds that, “in simplicity 
of teaching,” St. James, representing “the Ebionitic section of the 
Church, agreed with the Pauline branch!” This at once discloses a 
system that does away with all inspiration of the New Testament, 
even as held by the most advanced Protestants. But Mr. Lea 
finds in the New Testament itself “the seed scattered which was to 
bear so abounding a harvest of wrong and misery. St. Paul will 
listen to no deviation from the strictness of his teachings— But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached, let him be accursed’ (Galat., 
i. 8); and he boasts of delivering unto Satan Hymenaeus and Alex- 
ander, ‘that they may learn not to blaspheme’ (1 Tim.,i. 20). How 
this spirit increased as time wore on, may be seen in the apoc- 
alyptic threats with which the backsliders and heretics of the seven 
churches are assailed (Rev., ii., iii.).” 

It is some consolation to find that Mr. Lea essentially identifies 
the Church of the Middle Ages with that of St. Paul and St. John, 
though he leaves us uncertain concerning St. James and “the Ebi- 
onitic section.” We can henceforth hear with equanimity that “the 
process went on with accelerating rapidity ;’—“ Tertullian shrieks” 
to Quintilla ;—* the Donatist heresy with its deplorable results arose 
on the question of the eligibility of an individual bishop ;’—“ when 
Eutyches, in his zeal against the doctrines of Nestorius, was led to 
confuse in some degree the double nature of Christ, thinking that 
he was only defending the dogmas of his friend, St. Cyril, he sud 
denly found himself convicted of a heresy as damnable as Nes- 
torianism;” “he was not able to grasp the subtle distinction be- 
tween substantia and sudsistentia, a fatal failing, which proved the 
ruin of thousands ;” and, finally, “those who held commanding 
positions in the Church and could enforce their opinions, were 
necessarily orthodox ; those who were weaker became heterodox, 
and the distinction between the faithful and the heretic became 
year by ‘year more marked.” 

After all this it is no wonder that Mr. Lea gives us many “a 
curious commentary on theological perversity,” or what he con- 
siders “the heated wranglings over questions scarce appreciable by 


1 ii., 567. 
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the average human intellect.” ' To the student this will be enough 
to show the true quality of these volumes whose bulk is worthy of 
a different learning. Even the general reader, who can pretend to 
no special knowledge of the case, will question the flippant tone with 
which Mr. Lea decides questions that have occupied men of learn- 
ing for so many centuries. Where has he taken his degree in the- 
ology? Even has he read through the child's catechism? He pro- 
fesses to state different doctrines on indulgences, as taught in the 
Middle Ages and in our own day, not missing a sneer at the “ mod- 
ern commercial spirit” which he discerns in the latter.’ But he has 
understood neither the one nor the other; indeed, they are essen- 
tially the same. He is writing of a tribunal whose prime function 
was the judicial absolution of the innocent or the condemnation of 
the guilty; yet he has never learned the distinction, known to 
every Catholic, between absolution from sin, which concerns the 
conscience alone, and absolution from some charge brought before 
an exterior court. Of course he knows nothing of absolution 
from irregularities or censures.’ His mistakes, in consequence, 
are not less ridiculous than though he maintained that the United 
States Senate, in refusing to impeach the late President Andrew 
Johnson, thereby imparted to him absolution and forgiveness of 
sins. He knows no ecclesiastical immunity that is not impunity 
for clerical offenders, and he shamefully misunderstands the ex- 
emptions of the religious orders.‘ He is no longer ridiculous, but 
blasphemous, when he discovers in the commonest Christian rela- 
tions between man and his Maker what he calls “the current 
orthodox practices of purchasing, by prayer or money, or other 
good works, whatever blessings they desired, and expecting nothing 
without such payment.” * 

By this time our readers have undoubtedly had enough of Mr. 
Lea’s theology, whatever they may expect from his history. But 
we must try their patience a little longer. It is presumed Mr. 
Lea is fully aware that there are still many Roman Catholics in 
the world. Although his knowledge of their past controversies 
is quite unlike that of all other writers, yet he must also be aware 
that in their ranks have never been wanting men whose intelli- 
gence and sincerity common modesty should teach him to con- 
sider equal to his own. This is the least we can demand. He 
may object to our belief in an infallible Church, but by what right 


1 i., 209, 210, 211, 

? i., 41, 43. Alexander of Hales (A.D, 1200) has no other definition than our own, 

3 See especially i., 343, 398, 437, iii., 275; but the whole work is built on like ignor- 
ance, 

* i., 304; a lascivious instance, as usual, and a brutal piece of ignorance. 

$ i., 105. 
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does he foist on us as infallible his own ignorant, flippant, con- 
temptuous imputations of every evil of mind and will? The in- 
stances of the “ sacerdotalism " which, according to him, “ formed 
the distinguishing feature of medizval religion,” are exemplified 
every day round about him. What was true then must be true 
now. We venture to hope that there are few, even among the most 
violent enemies of the Church, who would say with Mr. Lea, “the 
believer did not deal directly with his Creator—scarce even with 
the Virgin or hosts of intercessory saints. The supernatural 
powers claimed for the priest interposed him as the mediator 
between God and man; his bestowal or withholding of the sacra- 
ments decided the fate of immortal souls; his performance of the 
mass diminished or shortened the pains of purgatory ; his decision 
in the confessional determined the very nature of sin itself. The 
implements which he wielded—the Eucharist, the relics, the holy 
water, the chrism, the exorcism, the prayer—became in some sort 
fetiches which had a power of their own entirely irrespective of 
the moral or spiritual condition of him who employed them or of 
him for whom they were employed.” ' 

We have now trespassed enough on the patience of our readers by 
these ridiculous and absurdly false blasphemies. We will only say 
once again that their falsehood might have been read in the pages of 
medizval writers, cited by Mr. Lea when it suits his own purpose.” 
He is fond of repeating that the devotion of that age required no in- 
terior or “ subjective act” on the part of the Christian. Innocent the 
Third—the great Pope for whom Mr. Lea professes respect while 
he does all that he can to blacken his reputation—comes back 
again and again in sermons, many of which were preached to the 
common people, on the idea of sorrow as necessary to the forgive- 
ness of sins; so much so that the old-fashioned Protestant dog- 
matists, without Mr. Lea’s extreme mastery over citations, might 
attempt to prove from them that the Pope of that age did not 
consider confession and priestly absolution necessary at all. We 
doubt not many have done so. 

On more than one occasion Mr. Lea cites the sermons of Egbert 
of Schénau against the Pifres and other Catharan heretics of Ger- 
many in the twelfth century. This strenuous combatant of the 
faith was at first a cleric of the church of Bonn, and finally became 
a good and holy Benedictine monk in the monastery from which 
he takes his name. He is far more famous from certain writings 
which deal with “subjective” holiness than from his sermons. 








1 i,, 47; on page 100 “ orthodox asceticism trenches closely on Manichzism,” with 
St. Francis, Tauler, and the Sulpitian Olier as examples ! 

* Once for all, Mr. Lea is totally unacquainted, to all appearances, with the com- 
monest Catholic practices of the present day, and when he runs across them ages ago 
he accurately realizes Cardinal Newman’s delicious Scripture-reader at “* Benediction,” 
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They are the contemplations and visions of his beloved sister 
Elizabeth, who was a nun in a neighboring convent, and whose 
influence seems to have drawn him to the monastic calling. Mr. 
Lea knows in the religious literature of the Middle Ages only that 
which suits his own theological purposes. Yet he can hardly 
have failed to come across her name, since he cites that of her 
friend and correspondent St. Hildegarde. 

A short passage from a multitude of others which this simple sis- 
ter—inerudita, says her brother—dictated through obedience, will 
show whether interior and “ subjective’ acts of religion were un- 
known in that age, and whether Christian souls had no acquaintance 
with God, but only with the priests. These contemplations often 
take the character of revelations belonging to the extraordinary 
office of seer or prophet, which St. Paul says is not to unbelievers, 
but to believers, and has always been claimed at irregular intervals 
in the Church of God. They regularly foilow the order of the 
feasts of the Church’s year and show close knowledge and much 
pious meditation of the least particulars of the Gospel history. 
Of herself she speaks as follows: “I prayed our Lord with my 
whole heart saying : O Lord my God, behold I commend my soul 
and my body to Thy powerful hand, to Thee, holy and undivided 
Trinity ; to Thee, O Lord, I commit all my troubles, for my spirit 
is greatly tried in those things which Thou hast wrought with me, 
because I know that I am altogether unworthy of so great grace. 
Thou knowest, my Lord, that never have I presumed to ask such 
things from Thee; but now, since of Thy free goodness Thou hast 
so magnified Thy mercy with me, I beseech Thee also to keep me 
so that by no sin I may fall from Thy grace.” This, however 
deluded we might consider the praying soul to be, is surely not 
the prayer of one who knows no God except the priest, nor any 
“subjective” act of religion. And that these high sentiments 
were not limited to convent walls is plain from the fact that her 
brother and many others came to draw from her teachings what 
they might say tothe people. It is recorded that great good came 
from their preaching. This was one of her chief lessons: “ Love 
not the world and those things which are in the world, but do 
penance for evil deeds because the time is near.” And again: “I 
warn you that you should love each other. You ought to think 
how God first loved you, not sparing His only begotten Son, but 
delivering Him up for you in sacrifice."? Perhaps her still more 
practical reprobation of the vices of her day would have found 
entrance to Mr. Lea’s pages, had she not declared that God assured 
her the “ life of the Catharans was abominable before Him.” 





1 I, Cor,, xiv., 22. 
2 Acta SS, (Bolland.), 18 Jun,; also the recent critical study of Roth (Wiirzburg, 
2d ed., 1886). 
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In the preceding examination of Mr. Lea's impartiality as an his- 
torian, we have also applied our first three tests to his competency for 
dealing with the period in question. In matters of Church history 
we have shown—-satisfactorily, we think—his lack of necessary train- 
ing in theology and his strange ignorance of the piety of the age; 
and, not only is there not an entire absence of prejudice in him, 
but rather he is beset with the most narrow partisan ideas. He is 
a decided victim to what may properly be called the Chinese 
habit of mind—if we may trust the tales of travellers concerning 
Chinese public opinion of all that is foreign to their own imme- 
diate surroundings. Mr. Lea signs his preface from Philadelphia. 
With that curious rivalry which marks neighboring American 
cities, New Yorkers forever maintain that great city to be only “a 
large collection of small villages.” Surely Mr. Lea’s conception 
of the Roman Catholic Church in general, and of the Middle Ages 
in particular, dates as far back as the Quaker village of Penn. 

Yet all that has gone before is not a tithe of what still remains. 
It would require a controversy covering the entire scope of uni- 
versal theology to disentangle the propositions which Mr. Lea 
so rashly throws out at the beginning and end of his chapters. 
But al! Church history should be written down for him if he would 
correct his historical positions. His method of dealing with his- 
tory is as peculiar as his theology. Properly, he does not write 
history at all. Under the heads of the brief which he holds against 
the Church, he accumulates any number of examples as striking 
as may be, and often taken from widely different times and places. 
This is especially the case in his introductory chapter on the Church, 
though it is true that his plan nowhere admits of a strictly chrono- 
logical order. The Inquisition was a judicial organization—a 
means for the carrying out of certain laws. Naturally, its practical 
work greatly varied in different times and places, and it is neces- 
sary to write separately of its workings in each region where it 
existed. But it is doubtful whether the Inquisition, thus limited, 
is a subject of history at all. The mere enforcement of one among 
many laws gives no adequate presentment of any people or any 
time. 

To understand what the workings of the Inquisition really 
meant to the populations among whom it was established, would 
require a knowledge of their general state at the time it began, 
and of their whole social, economical, political and religious con- 
dition during the period it was flourishing among them. A 
history of the Inquisition otherwise conceived must result in much 
the same as would a history of the death penalty in the United 
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States, conceived in the following manner: First, give the statis- 
tics of murders, horse-stealings and other capital crimes of a 
pioneer community, without any reference to what the law-abiding 
citizens are doing in the meantime. When the imagination is 
sufficiently aroused by these details, unrelieved by all that accom- 
panied and overshadowed them in the reality, narrate carefully, 
region by region, all the deaths inflicted in any way on account of 
crime, or suspicion, or pretence, even, of crime ; not only the exe- 
cutions ordered in the regular course of justice, but the doings 
of the rude, improvised tribunals of lynch law at the South, of the 
early Californian vigilantes, of vengeful reprisals along the Rio 
Grande, of the Kentucky vendettas, adding in by way of condiment 
whatever riots or duels of illustrious detail may have happened 
during the century. Evidently the result would be sufficiently 
lurid, if brought out by some bonze or mandarin, to perpetuate 
what we have called the Chinese habit of mind concerning for- 
eigners for many generations. It would not be unlike the book 
with which Mr. Lea has regaled the American world. 

In fact, Mr. Lea's mind and method are both beset with two cap- 
ital sins for the historian. The first we have already seen. It is 
that prolific cause of error called by the scholastic philosophers the 
hunger and thirst after assertions—a/pfpetitus enuntiabilis—with or 
without knowledge of the subject concerning which the assertions 
are made. The second is a preposterous love of anecdote, especially 
of the unutterable sort. This, as one of Mr. Lea’s often quoted 
authorities might have told him, is destructive of all truth of his- 
tory.’ With these two vices, it is evident that not “ fifteen years,” 
nor fifteen centuries even, will collect the material necessary for 
historic truth. All the material collected will be misapprehended, 
ill-digested, unconsciously falsified by the first vice ; and whatever 
is of real value as a guide through the facts of history will be lost 
sight of while the second appetite is cramming its maw with the 
mass of ill-verified, one-sided and fallacious anecdotes with which 
the contemporary materials of history are sure to abound. 

We may take another example from our own day without, we 
think, any injustice to Mr. Lea’s peculiar methods. The history of 
the death penalty, of which we have spoken, would certainly give a 
strange idea of American civilization and law. But how would this 
impression be deepened and rooted in the imagination, were it to be 
supported by a multitude of details gathered up in police gazettes, 
in stories of the bandits of the Mississippi or in popular tales of 
Western adventure, seasoned with the fhost striking incidents of 
the Mormon massacres and the doings of the guerillas of the late 
war! It is true that Mr. Lea, along with the garbage he thus 


1 Potthast, on Matthew of Paris, 
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gathers from the whole course of the Middle Ages—and his in- 
dustry as an historical scavenger we have no wish to deny—mixes 
for the sake of dignity many a reference to the great councils, to 
the decrees of the canon law and to the acts of the Holy See. 
But this only renders the final result yet more incongruous to the 
disgusted student, while it reaches all the more surely to what is 
perhaps the real end intended, to impress luridly and lastingly the 
imagination of the ordinary reader. 

Such writing of history, we submit, is a crime against humanity. 
The men of the Middle Ages have passed away, whether to the 
heaven or hell which they themselves expected, and which seems 
so amusing to Mr. Lea, or to some infinite azure of nothingness 
and evolution which his pages give more than one reason to think 
he would prefer. Still they were fellow-men to us all, and in the 
name of humanity false witness is not to be borne against them 
any more than, let us say, against their brethren, the Roman Cath- 
olics of Mr. Lea's own day. 

Mr. Lea—it is not too much to say—nowhere considers them 
as they were in reality. He is incapable of understanding their 
faith ; yet faith he himself says was “a determining factor of con- 
duct of the time.”’ With the higher life of the age he is equally 
unacquainted or, what is worse, equally ignorant of its true mean- 
ing. He does not profess to have made himself acquainted with 
the economic life of those ages, though his main thesis is that 
“the Church coerces the secular power to burn heretics,” * who 
according to him are from the mass of the people—from among 
the poor and the oppressed as against the rich and powerful in 
league with the priests. He has given us no exposition of his 
ideas of the social life of the times; he seems never to have ana- 
lyzed society into its elements. Obvious truths cannot, of course, 
escape him. He must needs recognize, here and there, that the 
age was cruel, that war was its natural condition, that the Church’s 
labors were in the long run productive of good, that—“ it was for- 
tunate for civilization that Innocent the Third possessed the quali- 
fications which enabled him to guide the shattered bark of St. 
Peter through the tempests and among the rocks—if not always 
wisely, yet with a resolute spirit, an unswerving purpose, and an 
unfailing trust that accomplished his mission in the end.” ® 

Such gifts from Mr. Lea are as much to be suspected as was the 
Trojan horse coming from the Greeks. He nowhere follows out 
the course of civilization; in his own field he does not explain the 
widely different aspects of crusades, of settled trials, of sorcery. 
He nowhere relates the heavy burdens weighing upon Innocent 





1 Vol. i., 1. 2 Index of i., c. xiv. Zhe Stake. 
3 Vol. i., 128, 
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the Third quite apart from the destruction of heretics of which, 
says Mr. Lea, “he never lost sight to the end, amid his endless 
conflicts with emperors and princes.” Even his own pages re- 
peatedly contradict his own assertions. If the Church was mis- 
tress of Christendom in alliance with the powerful of the world 
against the weak, how came these endless conflicts with emperors 
and princes? If the Church consisted only of Pope and priests, 
all combined to shear the lambs they were supposed to tend, how 
came it to pass that the lambs were so eager in following after the 
shepherds, and that “persecution was unanimously regarded by 
Europe as necessary and righteous, in spite of the vices and corrup- 
tion of the ecclesiastical bodies?” Perhaps it is this inextricable 
confusion of ideas which Mr. Lea wishes to explain by saying that 
“human impulses and motives are too complex to be analyzed by 
a single solvent, even in the case of an individual, while here we 
have to deal with the whole Church in its broadest acceptation, 
embracing the laity as well as the clergy.”’ 

Yet, after all that has been said, this book, substantially false in 
its theological assertions, only accidentally true in its patronizing 
admissions, everywhere lacking in a systematic exposition of the 
time which might be as a thread guiding us through all these 
ages,—at last merits a condemnation severer still, for the uncon- 
scionable anecdotes with which it has been loaded down. A 
tendency to laugh away purity and reverence from the minds of 
his readers was long since noted in Gibbon. Mr. Lea has sur- 
passed him in the coarse, hard flippancy with which he relates 
the most scurrilous and salacious anecdotes, wherever there is 
question of the ministers of religion. Whereve a repressive law 
has been made against the more disgraceful crimes of mankind— 
and the clergy are but men, Judas being one of a chosen twelve— 
he gives it a prominence beyond its real significance when, indeed, 
he does not altogether mistake its meaning. 

Our fourth test is thus applied and answered. This would-be his- 
torian presents neither the “physics and politics” nor even the 
religion of the Middle Ages; that is, he has missed the elements 


1 Vol. i., 208, 224. 

2 It is well to say a word here of one of Mr. Lea’s former attempts at history—the 
very dirty treatise on Sacerdotal Celibacy. It is quoted as authority by such enemies 
of the Church as the Protestant Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe (in his recent Baldwin 
Lectures). In it Mr, Lea cites even late decrees, which we should naturally suppose 
were understood by their authors and, at least, by some few living theologians. But 
no! Mr. Lea, who can officiously interpret the Catholic hierarchy of past ages, is 
quite capable of school-mastering the Rome of the present. To speak seriously, he 
has, throughout his work,— 

Ist. Regularly misunderstood the occasion of publishing such decrees ; 

2d. He has nowhere understood their practical meaning, application, or result. 
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of the problem he sets himself to solve. His pretended com- 
petence from his researches into the jurisprudence of the age will 
not stand a better examination. Canon law is largely built up from 
theological elements, and Mr. Lea has not understood the mean- 
ing of the theological terms he uses. What idea, then, could he 
form of the real meaning of the laws in question? In the face of 
canons and canonists he declares the crime the Inquisition “ sought 
to suppress was a purely mental one,” and that “ faith was not to 
be kept with heretics.”' He has no idea of a united Christendom. 
What, then, can he know of a jurisprudence whose aim it was to 
preserve this unionintact? He declares that the jurisprudence of 
a given period presents without disguise its aspirations. And he 
has not made himself acquainted with the aspirations of an age 
rooted in Catholic piety! Mr. John Morley notes that there would 
be some right moral point for viewing international transactions 
“if independent communities actually formed one stable and settled 
family.” Such a view of them was certainly acted on by the 
founder of the Inquisition; but Mr. Lea “ declines to view their 
morality at all.” Perhaps he is too much taken up with the immo- 
rality of the individual transactions, from which he draws trivial 
anecdotes to adorn his pages. 

Our fifth test was to examine the pretensions of this new work 
to historical research. Wealth and the leisure of fifteen years, 
which its announcement allows us to suppose in the author, must 
necessarily have some result. So far, however, Mr. Lea's boasted 
access to historic material has not given the student of history the 
chief satisfaction he has a right to expect. He has neither in- 
dexed nor clearly indicated it for us in his confused references, where 
Popes and Councils too often find strange bedfellows in wandering 
minstrels and chroniclers of scandal to help the student seriously 
i his own researches. After a careful examination we are even in 
doubt how far much of this material is taken at first hand. If we 
are wrong, then Mr. Lea has often been in the near neighborhood 
of much real truth, as well as of much falsehood valuable for his 
own purpose, without recognizing it. This may, perhaps, arise 
from his utter incompetence to deal with the sources—the technical 
Fontes—of the canon law. We cannot, of course, accuse him of 
wilfully neglecting the literature of the popular picty of the age; 
we are obliged to conclude that his ignorance of the Catholic faith 
led him away from it. But along the lines where he should be 
best fitted to gather we find strange omissions that lead us to suspect 


* Vol, i., 228, 400; ii., 468, 
2 Critical Miscellanies, i., Carlyle. 
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the fulness of his material, even within the narrow bounds he has 
set himself." 

Mr. Lea’s method of writing history properly demands nothing 
more nor less than the whole existing material of the age of which 
he writes. Itis a dangerous method to follow. Without this com- 
pleteness of material every judgment of the writer must be sub- 
jected to doubt; for merely to illustrate conclusions classified 
ready to hand is very different from proving them. A similar 
method has been followed, satisfactorily in the main, by Janssen, the 
great Catholic historian of the “ Reformation,” and by Taine, the 
infidel historian of the French Revolution. But in both cases the 
materials they have gathered may be considered complete; this is 
their chief defence against the attacks on their conclusions. We 
have seen that Mr. Lea’s material, on account of his prejudice and 
his ignorance, could not be complete with regard to contemporary 
documents. 

As to modern workers in the same field there is one class 
whom he so persistently neglects that we cannot acquit him of 
design. A brilliant succession of Catholic students—especially 
in Germany, the land of erudition for the Catholic as well as for 
the Protestant and infidel—has devoted much time and critical at- 
tention to the history of the Middle Ages. Their works have met 
with general acceptance and respect, even among the enemies of 
their faith; and they have written as men trained in that theology 
and canon law which Mr. Lea judges so frequently, and so very 
frequently does not understand. That he has seen the works of 
one or more of them is shown by a chance citation—and most 
unworthy it is—from Hefele’s gigantic History of the Councils.’ 
On the most important points Mr. Lea has apparently not 


dreamed of consulting it; he prefers sneering at De Maistre’s 
popular letters, and holding out Rodrigo as “the latest Catholic 


historian of the Inquisition!”* The works of Cardinal Hergen- 


roether on this period were published long since. Mr. Lea must 
know him as the Prefect of the Vatican Archives and the editor of 
some of the most important Regesta of the Popes, but he has not 
found it worth his while to notice him. Yet there exists an 
English translation of a small two-volume work of this author, 
which, almost literally, contains an answer to every attack made 
on the fair fame of the Church in Mr. Lea's three bulky tomes. 
As our own purpose has been not to answer the history, but to 


! V. g. the Bollandist De Smedt’s researches in the early history of the medizval 
Manicheans. 
? IT, 363, note, on the safe-conduct of John Huss, treated with Mr. Lea’s wonted 
contempt for Popes’ and Councils’ explanation of their own actions; also, IIL, 319. 
® L., §40; also I., 300, note on the Abbé Douais, whose brilliant researches he 
uses, without attending to his conclusions. 
VOL. XIII.—26 
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review the historian from his own pages, we are glad to be able to 
refer to it all those who seek a competent dealing with the burn- 
ing questions so imprudently stirred up by Mr. Lea. 

We have but one more question to ask of him, He quotes many 
saints and great men, of whom he himself says that they were up- 
right and “types, in their several ways, of which humanity in any 
age might well be proud.”* They were on the spot, and might 
reasonably judge for themselves. Why are they all against him, so 
remote in age and mind ? 

It is true, he quotes them promiscuously, after his method of 
anecdote-telling, which can never prove anything, but at most 
illustrates. In a single page, to establish one of his points, he 
brings forward men as widely separated in time and place as would 
be in politics Oliver Cromwell, George Washington, and Giuseppe 
Garibaldi. One would hardly think the mere juxtaposition of these 
names could prove anything by itself as to the advancement or 
the decline of political freedom. But besides dealing thus strangely 
with the better class of his witnesses, Mr. Lea too often misunder- 
stands the bearing of their testimony. Their denunciations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil scandalize him. Has he never 
heard that far-seeing men at the present day look askance, or even 
break forth in terrible denunciation, at nineteenth-century evils ? 
And would he have the history of our age decided solely on such 
testimony? The morality of American women, for example, by 
the book called “Satan in Society”? Even the tolerant Mr. 
Bagehot says that the Malthusian remedies against the supposed 
over-increase of population in civilized countries cannot well be 
discussed—wirginibus puertsque. From Mr. Lea's anecdotes, we 
judge this canon would hardly deter him; but even he should be 
able to imagine what St. Bernard would have said of the political 
economists of our day. 


Now that our tests have been sufficiently applied to Mr. Lea's 
work, we may give a distinct answer to the questions presented to 
us from the start concerning his true worth as a teacher of history. 
It has not been our purpose to review, much less to disentangle 
and place in their true light and order, the thousands of assertions 
and instances which he has thrown together in these bulky volumes. 

First, then, Mr. Lea cannot have sought the truth himself—im- 
partially—for he has gone forth to his work in all the narrowness 
of a+sectarian and colonial village, industriously noting down 
whatever is unusual or repellant to his own mental habits, what- 
ever is grotesque, and—we must say—whatever is lascivious. He 
is so offensive a partisan that he resembles nothing so much as a 


1 «Catholic Church and Christian State.” London, Burns & Oates, 1876. 


2 1., 234. 
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party pamphleteer. This has made it possible for him to introduce 


into what he calls A /fistory of the /nquisition direct attacks on the 
faith of the Church, a defence of John Huss, with tracts on witch 


craft, on intellect and faith, on the beatific vision, and the Immacu- 
late Conception. The suppression of the Templars is lugged for- 
ward at great length, and the religious orders, in their ideal and 
their practice, are flouted systematically. Whatever such a work 
may be, it is certainly in no real sense history; nor is it much con- 
cerned with the truth about the celebrated tribunals of the Inqui- 
sition. Very evidently the design of the author from the begin- 
ning has been to make a running attack all along the Church's 
history in the Middle Ages, not forgetting the apostolic times and 
our own day. He declares it to have been “the teaching of the 
Church that a man might lead a life of unimaginable crime and at 
any moment purchase his salvation.’” Of the practical piety of 
St. Augustine and his age he can only say that it was a “ trium- 
phant theurgy setting to work with remorseless vigor to extirpate 
its fallen rival,” namely, the pagan gods. To Mr. Lea it “ might 
appear a truism to say that belief is independent of volition ;” to 
Jesus Christ voluntary belief appeared a condition of salvation.' 
In sum, it is hard to say whether Mr, Lea’s work is not directed 
against the Christian religion itself? 

Secondly, Mr. Lea has undoubtedly had many sources for his- 
torical investigation ready to his hand. He notably makes use 
of what has been gathered together by such bitter enemies of 
the Church as the two Moliniers in France, Tocco and Villari in 
Italy, and other shining lights of what has been styled the Masonic 
and anti-Christian school. Why he has so utterly neglected all 
the sources which might have given him an insight into the spir- 
itual and higher life of the ages he so ill-treats we have no means 
of explaining. We think we can understand his impatience of the 
ordinary Catholic defences of those times; but what can be said 
of his policy of silence toward the conclusions of more scientific 
Catholic students ? 

As to his method of writing, Mr. Lea certainly throws no small 
quantity of dust from all imaginable authorities into our vcyes; but 
where, in the midst of his arbitrary and one-sided assertions and 
wilfully chosen instances, can the reader find the means of check- 
ing off the judgments proposed to his acceptance? From Mr. 
l.ea’s volumes alone he could scarcely know that such judgments 
had ever validly been called in doubt. In saying this we do not 
accuse Mr. Lea of being controversial in manner; he is simply 
and everywhere assertive. He may be sure that serious historical 


' St. Mark, xvi., 16. 2 Vol, iii., pp. 477, 395, 
* For A. Molinier, see former article, October, 1887, page 702, followin 
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students of every kind will take his assertions for what they are 
worth. 

Finally, Mr. Lea has proved one thing beyond all dispute: he 
is incompetent to deal with the material he has gathered. This 
material is largely theological, and he is innocent of theology. It 
is bound up with the applications of the canon law, and his boasted 
jurisprudence does not reach so far as to understand the elementary 
terms used by the canonists, His subject properly exemplifies the 
social movement of the entire civilized world during many ages, 
and apparently Mr. Lea’s only knowledge of the course of civili- 
zation consists in certain lofty general formulas, borrowed for the 
most part, concerning the evolution of humanity. Of any analysis 
of the many elements, religious, political, social and physical, which 
concur in the development of the human race, of any effort to 
follow out their activity and assign to each its own special part in 
the total result, Mr. Lea is quite guiltless, History is to him an 
immense pudding, where all must be taken in the lump with the 
exception of the unsavory anecdotes which he pulls out in triumph 
like so many plums. Even a. pudding has an order of top and 
bottom and sides. The order of heaping together historical ma- 
terial round the commonplaces of the subject is somewhat similar 
—undigested and indigestible. It is the order in which Mr. Lea 
places before the student this most disappointing and most exas- 
perating of recent attempts at history. ‘“ Quarrels over Burials,” 
“Sexual Disorders,” “ Clerical Immunity,” “ The Monastic Orders ;” 
“Simony,” “ Demoralization of the Church,” “ Morals of the 
Laity,” “ Materials for the Improvement of Humanity ;"—are two 
specimen groups of titles taken at random from the first and last 
chapters of the entire work. True, all this can easily be made 
blazing with scandal, and then—such plums of nasty detail! But 
is such competency the result of any trustworthy historical science ? 

Last of all, our tests have come to naught if they do not forcibly 
remind the reader that not only speculative history is sinned against 
in these three volumes, and the men of a past age grievously mis- 
represented, but, practically, a serious injustice is thus done to a 
large body of his fellow-citizens. Mr. Lea has done all that in 
him lies to revive and to perpetuate the Inquisition mythology. 
His volumes will not live except as they support partisan attacks 
on the great Roman Catholic Church. Non-Catholics will judge 
whether this is in the interests of truth. We Catholics may feel 
some natural distress at the renewed odium thus cast upon us; but 
by this time we are used to this kind of religious persecution. We 
are not ashamed of our brethren of the Middle Ages, whenever 
they were faithful to our Holy Mother the Church. She was 
infallible then as now. It is our own beloved Pius IX. who canon- 
ized St. Peter Arbues, the third of their martyred Inquisitors. 
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ART AND RELIGION. 


Annual Lecture of Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal 
Academy. London. 

The Decline of Art. By Francis Turner Palgrave, Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford. 


FT HE literature of the fine arts is written and being written 

in several languages and many books. In recent years no 
theme has been more popular or prolific. Numerous quarto, royal 
octavo and octavo volumes (generally illustrated) on the subject 
may be found in all the large libraries, and every year adds to the 
number. The higher class of periodicals give it as much space 


as they give serious social and political questions. Indeed the 
fine arts have periodicals of their own, almost always enriched 
with engravings of every kind which are veritable /vratsons de 
/uxe, exquisite productions of the arts of the engraver and printer. 
The biographical branch of the subject is also cultivated with 
assiduity. Ifthe movement goes on, and there are no signs of its 


slackening, the “lives of the painters” will soon outnumber the 
“lives of the poets,” and both together the “lives of the saints” ; 
for though art is dying (so we are told and we fear truly told), 
artists and poets are multiplying. Their name to-day is legion, 
and to-morrow, or at least in the proximate future, will be legions 
on legions, while the saints are fewer and fewer in each generation. 

All this would imply that the fine arts occupy an important 
place in modern thought and enlist in their service a large share of 
the activities of civilized man. Such indeed is the case. Art 
schools, academies of art, picture galleries, art museums, etc., exist 
in the principal cities of Europe and America. With us these in- 
stitutions are of recent origin and, of course, much inferior to those 
in the European capitals; but they are rapidly increasing in numbers 
and especially in the quantity and quality of their contents. There 
are also annual exhibitions of the new works of the studios, while 
extraordinary occasions are signalized by extraordinary displays. 
An exhibition or exposition of arts and manufactures is the chief 
means now employed to celebrate the anniversary of a great event 
in the history of a nation. The Philadelphia exposition was the 
chief feature of our centennial /éfe of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Republican France intends in the same way to cele- 
brate next year the hundredth anniversary of the sack of the Bastile, 
though a black fast in sackcloth and ashes would be a more appro- 
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priate commemoration. We need not argue that the great attrac- 
tion of these immense shows are the picture galleries, and conse- 
quently that the managers and artists make every effort to give 
them al! the splendor and éc/at possible. The desire to behold 
works of art—a desire which has been much stimulated by the ex- 
hibitions—is well-nigh universal, and the desire to possess them 
a passion with the wealthy and refined. The production of them, 
of paintings especially, has naturally assumed enormous propor- 
tions. If quantity could compensate for lack of quality, we should 
hear no lamentations over the decadence of art. There are prob- 
ably a hundred thousand pictures turned off the easel every year 
in Europe and America. These productions are not perishable 
in the sense that furniture, machinery and even houses are perish- 
able, and therefore are increasing beyond computation. Not a 
few of them sell for high prices and some of them for very large 
sums—tens and tens of thousands. Modern French pictures have 
sold at auction in New York for forty, fifty, sixty and seventy 
thousand dollars. Ownership of those costly canvases is the 
badge of the millionaire. In these days, Art for the most part 
ministers to luxury, fashion and sensuality, and her guerdon is gold, 
She has forgotten her native language and the glory of her youth, 
and serves gladly in the temples of Mammon and the Cyprian 
Venus; but though her hand has not lost its cunning, her soul has 
lost its inspiration. This brings up the question we propose to 
discuss: Is there a vital and necessary relation between religion 
and art ? 

As both are as old as historic time, and as relics of both are 
found in many countries and of many epochs, the data for answer- 
ing the question are not wanting. Indeed most of those relics or 
remains, those shattered but message-laden monuments of antiq- 
uity, seem to show that the two sprang up together in unity and 
indivisibility, and long remained inseparable. Prehistoric and 
historic ruins from Chinato Peru, and from Egypt to Thibet, are 
temple ruins or mausoleums. The mausoleum was also a temple 
and the temple a mausoleum. The buildings erected in honor of 
the gods, and consecrated to their worship, are the only memorials 
left of many vanished empires, forgotten dynasties and dead though 
not forgotten theocracies—the only works of man in far distant 
ages which time has not been able utterly to destroy, as if the 
tutelary deities, when they abandoned them, cast upon them as a 
parting gift the last ray of their own immortality. 

The genesis of art is found in man’s consciousness of the super- 
natural, and the irresistible impulse of his spiritual nature to give 
it objective reality, that is, to give it external form and expression. 
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We are told of the reindeer etching of the prehistoric man on a 
bone, and of Giotto, when a shepherd boy, drawing sheep on a 
rock; but all antiquity testifies that the temple or the tomb (the 
latter was always a shrine and the former almost always a mau- 
soleum) was the first architectural creation and the birth-place 
of sculpture and painting. Nor is the evidence less strong in favor 


of poetry and music being primitive and spontaneous expressions 
of religious feeling and adoration. The xsthetic principle is twin- 
rooted with the sense of the supernatural—that profoundest as well 
as loftiest sentiment of the soul. In the sphere of the supernatural 
the arts have reached their highest perfection. In their strivings 
to express the supernatural they have created that beauty in 
divers forms which is the most precious and delightful of the 
works of man, and is worshipped even by those who scoff at the 
spiritual ideas of which it is the glorious rhythmic utterance in the 
audible, or the bright consummate flower of expression in the 
visible world. The beauty of holiness preceded and produced the 
holiness of beauty. Of old, and for ages, art was the Iris-winged 
messenger between the visible and invisible world—the chosen 
interpreter of the oracles and ordinances of Heaven, and the bearer 
in return of prayer and the odor of sacrifice. Hence in the an- 
cient world all great art was religious art, pure and simple, or 
heroic art, which was a blending of the natural and supernatural— 
the human and divine. In the beginning the sky-born Muses sang 
of Zeus the Supreme, and next of the inferior deities. Later they 
swept the chords of the heroic harp and breathed through the 
shepherd’s reed. They told of gods, demigods, heroes and fair 
women whose bright eyes set fire to walled cities; of the joys 
and vicissitudes of battle, the glory of victory, the dark decrees of 
the inexorable fates; of the blessings as well as the tragedies of 
life, the tender as well as the warlike virtues, and lastly of the 
golden age and sylvan pomp of Arcadia, and the calm pleasures 
of the pastoral life. The poet, being of their kindred and in com- 
munion with them, was able to see and hear them one summer 
night as the “ glorified train,” led by Apollo, streamed over Thes- 
salian hills and vales, on their way to Olympus their “ endless 
abode” : 
** Whose praise do they mention ? 
Of what is it told ? 


What will be for ever, 
What was from of old, 


« First hymn the Father 
Of all things and then 
The rest of immortals, 
The actions of men, 
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* The day in his hotness, 
The strife with the palm, 
The night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm.” ! 


The celestial sisterhood are heard and seen no more; their 
voices are hushed, but the goat-footed Pan, who is not dead but 
very much alive, is still piping with great vigor, and the songs 
that we hear are the songs of the sirens and the satyrs, who 
continue to load the air with bacchanalian minstrelsy and erotic 
madrigals. 

The decadence of Art, that is, of the arts in space, or arts of 
design, to which we shall now confine ourselves, is confessed on 
all sides with much speculation and eloquent discourse as to the 
cause or causes of it. Indeed, the investigation of the influences 
and circumstances which brought the arts to perfection in ancient 
and medizval times, and of those adverse influences “ rigged with 
curses dark” which wrought their downfall in both periods, espe- 
cially those which blighted Italian painting and sculpture, constitute 
no small part of the volume of art literature. One of the essays 
cited above, Professor Palgrave’s, deals with the whole subject, but 
only in a cursory way, and several of his generalizations are open to 
criticism. The other, the last annual lecture of the President of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Frederick Leighton, confines itself to 
Italian painting, and his rationale of the subject embraces questions 
which he does not answer, though he asks them, but doubtless 
which he will answer, or attempt to answer, on a future occasion. 
In many respects we think he shoots wide of the mark. Mean- 
time we proceed to offer an answer to the main question on these 
pages because, to the best of our knowledge, no satisfactory elucida- 
tion of it is to be found in English art literature, which, for the most 
part, is vitiated by anti-Catholic prejudice. 

We may say at the outset that the authorities all agree that 
religion has had a great deal to do with the development of the 
fine arts—a mere truism, by the way—but none of them, as far as 
we know, give it the paramount place in the catagory of zsthetic 
motives, nor dwell in any detail on the purposes which called its 
creative energies into play, now in one field, now in another, in 
the wide domain of art. Some tell us that a happy conjunction 
of circumstances, together with qualities of race, accounts for those 
marvels of architecture, sculpture and painting which signalized 
the age’ of Pericles, and Phidias, and their immediate successors, 
and made Athens and Olympia the most beautiful cities in the 
world. Similar reasons are given for a still more wonderful 


* Matthew Arnold.—Apollo Musagetes. 
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phenomenon—an ampler revelation of the beautiful—lItalian paint- 
ing and Gothic architecture of the prime. These explanations are 
insufficient and quite superficial. The conditions necessary to the 
production of great works of art are many. First of all comes the 
artist himself, of whom we must not only postulate genius, but 
genius quickened by fervid feeling and exalted by sublime ideals. 
Of necessity he breathes the spirit of the age, which is the bequest 
of all the past to the present, and which is as inevitable in its 
workings as the law of gravitation. If great ideas are in the air, 
he inhales them and reproduces them, with the element of his own 
personality added. If that spirit be inimical to high art, that is, to 
religious and ethic creations, as it undoubtedly is in these days, the 
light within him burns low and his magistral hand is crippled. 
Then genius is the gift of nature to the individual, not to the genera- 
tion or the race, although at certain rare epochs it is lavishly be- 
stowed on groups of contemporaries, while at other times it is not 
vouchsafed at all. The tide of poetic inspiration ebbs and flows. 
Other conditions may be mentioned. The traditions of the schools 
handed down from one master to another, until the professional 
secrets thus communicated became the property of the whole pro- 
fession ; the severe technical training which the old apprenticeship 
system enforced and which compelled the apprentice to travel from 
city to city to perfect himself in his art. To these must be added 
the peace and prosperity of the land, and the patronage of princes, 
nobles and ecclesiastics of all ranks, of which the modern equivalent 
is the indiscriminate but profuse patronage of the public under the 
law of supply and demand. Most of the treasures of the museums 
have been taken from churches and monasteries, and these works 
have lost much of their meaning and power by their removal. 
Torn from the buildings to which they belonged, and from asso- 
ciations which hallowed their charms, and having no relation with 
their present surroundings but a numerical one, they suggest, in 
the vulgar light in which they are now seen, nothing so much as 
Samson making sport for the Philistines. 

We are told that Evolution, including the “ Reformation,” is 
the great irresistible cause of the decadence of the fine arts, which 
movement of decadence has been going on ever since the Parthenon 
was rebuilt and the Acropolis and Athens restored, after the Per- 
sian wars, with the exception of a season of reaction or revival 
towards the close of the Middle Ages and the beginning of modern 
history. The Greeks were the chosen race to endow the human 
family with beauty in art, and the Italians, who were partly of their 
blood and taught by them, took up the mission at a later day, but 
carried the torch only for a space before it died out in their hands. 
The Greeks, directly or indirectly, were all in all! Christian art 
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was but the after-glow of a sunken sun, and the “ Reformation” 
simply imparted velocity to the downward movement which had 
begun two thousand years before. We veniure to say, contrary 
to all this, that art was flourishing and advancing when struck with 
blight by the “ Reformation,” and that the sole cause of its progres- 
sive decline and degradation since is not evolution or dearth of 
genius or want of technical skill, but PRoresTANTisM. 

If all monumental art in Egypt, Greece, Babylon, Nineveh, 
Pheenicia and the regions sacred to Mohammed, Buddha, Brahma, 
and Confucius in the east, and to the deities of the Toltecs, Aztecs 
and Peruvians in the west, was an expression of the supernatural 
or heroic, all Christian art, with exceptions too slight to notice, 
down to the “ RENAISSANCE,” was purely religious. Christian 
painting and sculpture began in the Catacombs, and this fact is 
one of great significance. Although it is not questioned, we may 
as well cite De Rossi, the first of Roman archzologists, as the latest 
authority for it, with whose name we will couple that of Rio, author 
of the celebrated work, “ De La Poésie Chrétienne.”. When God, 
in the person of Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, appeared among 
men, the commandment forbidding the making of images and 
human likenesses for religious purposes ceased to have the pro- 
hibitive character it possessed under the Old Law. In fact, it 
was practically repealed, like much else in the Jewish system. 
Symbolic and emblematic representations of the mysteries and 
miracles of the New Faith began to appear round her altars, and 
especially on the walls and ceilings of the cubicula in the Catacombs 
as soon as the persecuted Christians began to bury their martyrs, 
hold their prayer meetings and celebrate the eucharistic and other 
sacramental rites in those subterranean cemeteries and chapels. 
Nor were the wall-paintings limited to the representation of symbols 
and signs. The SaviouR appears in various guise, sometimes 
as a shepherd wearing a Phrygian cap and carrying a lamb on his 
shoulders, sometimes as Orpheus, playing on the lyre and taming 
savage beasts, sometimes with a rod in his hand restoring Lazarus 
to life or performing some other miracle. The Blessed Virgin 
with the Infant Saviour, and Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Saints 
and Angels are depicted without disguise. The parallelism of the 
Old and New Testaments—the figure and the thing which it pre- 
figured—the type and ante-type are also delineated. In fact, every 
path which sacred art pursued in after ages was opened up in the 
Catacémbs, and all the great themes, with the exception of one or 
two, were treated there long before the first ecclesiastical basilica 
was decorated with mosaic paintings. The principal exception was 
the Crucifixion, which was too solemn or awful a subject for the 
early Christians. The veil of centuries had to be thrown over 
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that stupendous event before it could be approached from the side 


of art. 

The sculptures found in the Catacombs and other cemeteries, and 
in the burial vaults in the precincts of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, 
correspond in subject and treatment to the frescos. The sar- 
cophagi, of which a considerable number have been disinterred, 
are covered with reliefs, representing, for the most part, scenes 
and personages in sacred history. The statuary of the Catacombs, 
of which but little has been recovered, is of the same character. 
The statues of the Good Shepherd and of St. Hyppolytus in the 
Lateran museum may be mentioned as the best specimens. These 
precious sepulchral monuments and remains, as well as the sepul- 
chral inscriptions on the marble fragments of the tombs, and a 
thousand objects of Christian archeology, such as terra cotta lamps, 
glass chalices, etc., are housed in the Lateran and Kircher museums 
and in the crypt of St. Peter's, where they give ocular proof that 
the primitive Christians had no antipathy even to “ graven images,” 
and that hieratic writing on stone and hieratic art on stone were 
each the complement of the other. 

Thus the relation between Christianity and Art dates from the 
earliest days of the former. When our HOLY RELIGION emerged 
from her hidden sanctuaries into the light of day in the time of 
Constantine, her handmaid, Art, accompanied her and shared her 
prosperity and proclaimed her triumph in many a noble monu- 
ment. New altars rose on the crests of the Seven Hills, and on 
the spots sanctified by the blood of the martyrs. The form of the 
pagan temple was not suitable for the new system of worship; 
that of the basilica was, for it afforded accommodation to the 
public. The temple was constructed for the convenience of the 
priests, augurs and magistrates; the CHURCH, which opened wide 
its portals and invited the laity to assist at the sacred ceremonies 
and participate in the sacrament of the altar, required the broader 
plan of the hall of justice and market-house. The new basilicas 
were majestic structures of large dimensions. Their inner walls 
and arches soon began to glow with pictorial compositions in glass 
mosaics of the same purport as the catacomb paintings and sculp- 
tures. Mosaic painting is the most enduring form of pictorial art, 
and lasts as long as the walls on which it glistens. Soon the vast 
interiors exhibited a panorama of sacred history—a luminous un- 
folding of the successive scenes, events and characters of the won- 
drous drama of the doom and destiny of the human race from 
creation down. Without this epic splendor, this radiant sym- 
bolism, this imperial robe of many shining colors, the Church were 
an unfinished and unfurnished house—the Spouse of Christ were 
without her wedding garment. The craft of the mosaicist was no 
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new one, but the new religion infused new life into it and elevated 
it in a literal as well asa moral sense. It was lifted from the floor 
to wall and arch. Hitherto it had been employed almost ex- 
clusively as a decorative pavement for the Roman villas, palaces 
and baths; but now, cubes of dyed glass of every shade and tint 
were substituted for the dull tessera in which the floor designs 
were executed; and walls and entablature, apse, arch and dome— 
the whole rotunda of the baptistery, the vast rectangular area of 
the basilica, were clothed with spacious compositions of grand 
design, in the new brilliant material. 

It soon became apparent that the form of the basilica as a sacred 
edifice demanded modification. Transepts must be added to 
realize the figure of the cross and make that type the fundamental 
one in all church architecture—an idea that has been fully realized. 
The altar was a new feature, and the most important of all. It was 
the centre of the system, the heart of the organism, as it were, of 
which the lofty roof was but the canopy. The church was the 
House of God in no metaphorical or hyperbolic sense. He dwelt 
there visibly, though in mystery as in the darkness of excessive 
light. The altar was His throne and special place of abode. His 
oracles, in which there was no ambiguity, were delivered from the 
ambones that rose, the one on the right side, the other on the left. 
The winged emblems of the four evangelists looked down on the 
readers of the gospels and epistles,—Oh! you whom He has called 
and chosen, to whom He has promised everlasting life in the 
mansions of His Father, whom He feeds from that altar with the 
“ bread of life” which is Himself, build Him a tabernacle like that 
which Peter proposed to build on Mount Tabor. Array and adorn 
it, clothe it and crown it with all the magnificence, splendor and 
beauty your genius, your skill and your earthly riches can com- 
pass. From of old you know the appropriate elements to use. 
Let precious stones and gold and silver and ivory be employed. 
Let the colors be purple, scarlet, blue and orange. Let chalice, 
pyx and paten, lamp and candelabrum, crozier and mitre be 
studded with diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds, and further 
enriched with figured representations of divine persons and things. 
Let the sacrifical robes of the priest be of purple and fine linen and 
gold embroided tissues from the Orient and flowered silks from 
the looms of Greece and Sicily and far Cathay. Let stole and 
cope and chasuble be also sown with gems, and shimmer and shine 
as he moves in front of that tabernacle celebrating the august 
mystery of the Mass. Let the Te Deum and Maeniricat, in 
Ambrosian chant, accompanied by “ flute and soft recorder,” rise 
through the thick mist of incense to the echoing rafters, filling 
every soul with gladness. And to crown all, let the majestic 
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figure of the Saviour, with the golden nimbus round His head and 
His right hand uplifted in benediction, overshadow priest and altar 
like a cloud of fire. So it was, “ and the House of the Lord was 
filled with Glory of the Lord.” 

The churches were thus great repositories of art work, in one 
sense like our modern museums, but in many respects very dif- 
ferent, for every picture, statue or other thing in the former was 
placed in relationship with every other, so as to give unity to the 
whole, while each owed much of its significance and impressiveness 
to its situation and surroundings. Very many of the productions 
in which the churches abounded were e¢x-vofe offerings. No offer- 
ing was more acceptable to the patron saint than a picture of him 
or her, subscribed with a prayer for his or her intercession. No 
memorial of a deceased parent or child, husband or wife, was so 
much esteemed as a mortuary chapel, or at least a statue or a pict- 
ure. The Cuurcu was the nursery of all kinds of artists, because 


it was the patron of all kinds of art. Not merely the architect, the 
sculptor and the painter were in requisition, but the workers in 


inetals and glass, the wood carver, the enameler, the illuminator, the 
musician and musical instrument maker, and not the last or least, 
the lace makers, embroiderers and tapestry weavers. The works 
of the needle and the loom—what may be called the feminine arts 
—took rank with the works of the goldsmith, the enameler and 
the mosaicist, and justly retain that rank. 

The primary purpose of this infinite art exuberance was not 
merely to please the eye and ear or attract the crowd, but to 
glorify God, and next, to honor the Blessed Virgin and saints, in- 
struct the laity, touch all hearts with sentiments of piety and devo- 
tion, and especially to strike the souls of sinners with the terrors 
of Judgment, Purgatory and Hell. But zxsthetic considerations 
were not overlooked. On the contrary, they had great weight, 
and in many instances were supreme, as the following inscription 
on an ex-volo in St. Clement’s would indicate: “ That this picture 
may outshine the rest in beauty, behold the priest, Leo, studied to 
compass it!"’ The artist worked as he had been taught in con- 
formity with the esthetic canon which was of Pagan origin, but 
the ecclesiastics who ordered the work (the priest himself was often 
the artist) and under whose superintendence it was carried on, took 
good care that he also conformed to the sacred canon.' With them, 


' All through the Christian epochs down to the modern times a great many eccle- 
siastics of all ranks were artists, We quote the following from Rio, “ Formes de |’ Art— 
Peinture"’: * L’alliance des hautes dignités ecclésiastiques avec la prééminence dans 
le culte des beaux-arts fut encore plus fréquente dans le onziéme siécle, époque 
d’activité redoublée pour les imaginations que l’attente de Ja fin du monde avoit en- 
gourdics. Heldnec et Adélard, l'un Abbé de St. Germain d’ Auxerre, l'autre Abbé de 
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probably, beauty gua beauty was but the secondary motive. They 
were intent on higher things, thus pluming ArT and preparing her 
way for higher flights than any she had yet achieved. The artist 
may, and, it is earnestly hoped, will express the new ideas with all 
the brilliancy, grace and elevation that he may, but he must in no 
degree depart from the traditions of the Church, nor reject the 
ethical standards or physical types that have grown up in her 
bosom. There was much wholesome restraint and reticence in 
early Christian art, owing to the contiguity in time and place of 
idolatry and the irreverence and profanity of the Roman populace 
and other Pagan communities, The morbid fear of idolatry which 
gave rise to the Iconoclasts—a sect which in after times inflicted 
great damage on the Cuurcn and irreparable disasters on ART, 
was not felt in the Apostolic age. But of that hereafter. 

The rapid decline of the Rome of the Czsars involved the de- 
cline of Roman art. Paganism as a vital form of worship had vir- 
tually died out, and so had the old Roman virtues. An era of mili- 
tary tyranny and violence set in, and worse evils followed. The 
city and social life, from the highest to the lowest, were inundated 
by a flood of inexpressible corruption, licentiousness and depravity. 
The last breath of poetic inspiration had mingled with the air. 
Technique fell away. This is plainly visible in works still extant. 
But though technique was failing, the Christian ideals, or rather the 
types and figures which represented them, continued to grow in 
number and ethical power. In fact a new style of pictorial art, 
which gave promise of a vigorous life, appeared at this time. Later, 
when Rome became the prey of Goth and Vandal ; when the West- 
ern Empire was overthrown, and ruin marked Italy for its own, noth- 
ing remained firmly standing and broadly visible, above the suc- 
cession of cataclysms, but the Church. It was now the sole sanc- 
tuary of art, which fled before the face of the barbarians and took 
refuge, with what remained of classic culture and literature, in the 
cloisters. The Popes, always the guardians of arts and letters, were 
able to save the basilicas and some of the older buildings from the 


general wreck. Power and virtue went out from their right hand 
and the outstretched fingers of their right hand, and checked the 
architects of ruin. To the pontiffs we are indebted for such me- 
morials of ancient and early Christian Rome as have escaped the 
thousand years of catastrophes from Alaric to the Connétable de 


Bourbon. 

Passing by the revival in Ravenna under the Exarchate and the 
Arian Goths, with the acknowledgment that the church mosaics 
St. Tron, étaient célébres de leux temps comme peintres de miniatures, et ses fonctions 


episcopales n'empéchaient pas Saint Berword, évéque d’ Hildesheim, de peirdre lui- 
meme les murs et les plafonds de son église et de former des eléves.”’ 
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there surpass all others in magnificence, if not in beauty, and out- 
number those in Rome itself, we find that the next great epoch 
in the history of art was ushered in by the edict of the Emperor 
Leo the Isaurian against the “ worship of images.” An icono- 
clastic taint, contracted originally from the synagogue, had long 
infected the Eastern Church; but it was not unti] Leo ascended the 
throne that it became the policy of the State, and took the shape 
of a formidable persecution. Mohammedanism had rapidly risen 
to glory and dominion in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Northern Africa and Spain. The ominous shadow of the Prophet 
fell broadly on Europe, as well as on Asia and Africa, and spread- 
ing westward threatened to wrap the Christian world in darkness. 
The Caliphate was a conquering and seemingly irresistible power, 
that had subjugated in one brief century various kingdoms, tribes 
and tongues, and now ruled an empire nearly as extensive and 
populous as the Roman in its palmy day. The conquest of Europe, 
with its corollary, the extirpation of Christianity, was the supreme 
object of Moslem ambition, and this it ostentatiously proclaimed 
and audaciously attempted. The Moorish power in Spain with its 
Egyptian and African allies poured its fanatical myriads through 
the passes of the Pyrenees who, winged “ with fiery expedition,” 
never stopped until they watered their horses in the Loire. More 
than half of France was overrun, and scourged and blasted with 
fire and sword. His battle-line there, on the plains of Tours, was, 
however, the high-water mark of the Saracen’s power and progress 
in the west. There he was met by the Franks and their German 
allies under Charles Martel and driven back with great slaughter. 
The prestige of invincibility, which hitherto had attached to his 
banner, and the prestige of Mohammed as “ie Prophet of God, 
were eclipsed forever in the eyes of the northern nations. 

But in the East the Caliph exalted his horn higher than ever. 
Persia and part of Asia Minor were added to his realm, to be fol- 
lowed later by larger additions in both directions. The wars of 
Islam were holy wars—a ruthless physical-force propagandism. 
The destruction of the Infidel, if he refused to be converted, was 
enjoined by the Koran, and rewarded by the joys of Paradise. 
Where Mohammed prevailed the churches were despoiled or de- 
molished, or eviscerated of their artistic contents and turned into 
mosques. The ruins of four thousand religious edifices marked 


his progress in the Orient. The cross was pulled down and sup- 


planted by his standard, which, “fanned by conquest's crimson 
wing,” waved defiantly in the skies of Asia, Africa and Europe. 
Bagdad's and Cairo’s shrines of fretted gold, but exempt from the 
hated likeness of living thing, now more than vied with those of 
Rome and Constantinople. 
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This terrible propagandism, with its absolute proscription of pict- 
ures and statues, profoundly affected opinion among the Greeks. 
Success is supposed to be the sign of Divine favor, and the wor- 
shipers of success belong to every creed and clime. The Mos 

lem triumph gave a new and powerful sanction to the Iconoclasts. 
The Iconoclastic spirit was abroad; it was the spirit of the age. 
The fanaticism spread*through the Greek world and swayed the 
untutored mind and dictated the revolutionary policy of the Isau- 
rian. He put all the powers of the State in motion against the 
clergy and laity who adhered to the ancient practice. His edicts and 
the bloody enforcement of them vitally affected Byzantine art, and 
more than art. Then and thus began that conflict which detached 
Rome and Italy from the empire and developed the schism which 
ultimately separated the Greek from the Catholic Church. The 
remote cause of the conflict was doubtless the contrary opinions 
of the Greek and Latin doctors of the Church on the personal ap- 
pearance of our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin. The latter main- 
tained that they were the most beautiful of human beings, while 
the former maintained they were insignificant in figure and ugly in 
face. St. Augustine was the leading champion of the Roman doc- 
trine on this question, but was re-enforced by St. Ambrose and St. 
Jerome, and also by St. John Chrysostom and St Gregory of Nyssa, 
of the Eastern Church. St. Cyril, following Tertullian, was the 
chief exponent of the Byzantine theory—a theory which would 
have proved fatal to Christian Art if it had not been condemned by 
Pope Adrian I., who pronounced Jesus Christ the new Adam and 
perfect in face and form. Evidently the Byzantines were out of 
line in more things than in the doctrine of the Trinity. But our 
concern is with the consequences of the artistic feud. Steam, we 
are told, is susceptible of a triple and a quadruple expansion, and is, 
therefore, capable of exerting power a third and a fourth time. The 
proscription of images by the Moslems was the chief cause of the 
ascendency which the Iconoclasts at last obtained among the 
Greeks ; and this in turn exercised a pernicious influence on Chris- 
tian art far beyond the confines of the empire. The emperors 
were still, in the eyes of men, the greatest and grandest of human 
figures. Constantinople was the capital of the world, and shone 
with the blended majesty of Rome and Athens, with the lustre of 
ancient and contemporary renown. When the imperia! govern- 
ment anathematized “image worship” and proceeded to destroy 
the painting and statuary which had illuminated the churches for 
ages, the blow resounded far and wide, and was felt as a disaster 
in the work-shops and art-centres of Italyand Gaul. But Gregory 
II. and his successors were equal to the crisis, and boldly con- 
fronting Leo and his successors in the purple, with all their pomp 
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and prestige, saved the cause of art by maintaining intact the ideas, 
usages and traditions of the Roman Church. This victory of the 
Popes over Iconoclasticism and Czsarism brought about, in the 
course of time, the greatness of the medizval Papacy and the me- 
dizval Church, but the immediate influence of the schism on art 
was a detrimental one. The monumental remains of the period 
show a rapidly growing degeneracy—a wider and wider departure 
from the ancient standards. Other causes contributed to this deeper 
decadence. The tides of barbarian invasion had not ceased to 
flow. Pagan tribes from beyond the Danube and the Volga and 
the Scandinavian shores of the Baltic, continued to pour into 
Europe. The savage Bulgarians and Hungarians, Mongol na- 
tions, and the Slavonians, an Arian nation, followed in the 
steps of the German barbarians, and gathered the gleanings, if 
gleanings there were, of the field which had been long shorn of 
the golden harvest of Greek and Roman civilization, or swept, as 
the case might be, with the besom of destruction. The fiercer 
Northmen, sea and land robbers, worshippers of Thor and Odin, 
carried the raven banner through England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, and round the shores of the Mediterranean for over two 
hundred years, proving themselves deadlier enemies of monasteries, 
churches, and Christianity in general, than the fanatics and nomads 
of the east. These were what are called the “ Dark Ages,” but 
perhaps they were not quite as dark as they are painted. In the 
depths of the darkness, such as it was, another form of Christian 
art sprang up and flourished. In the shelter of the cloister, where it 
was cherished, it attained to rare excellence. This was the adorn- 
ment of manuscripts with illuminations and miniature paintings. 
Like mosaic painting, it was no new invention, for it was known to 
the Egyptians, as the Book of the Dead in the Turin library shows; 
but it now received a development far beyond what Egyptians, 
Greeks or Romans had given it. Christianity exalted and refined 
whatever it touched. The monasteries had kept alive the embers 
of ancient learning, and preserved the masterpieces of the Greek 
and Roman poets, philosophers and historians, which were pre- 
served nowhere else except in Constantinople. 

But the Holy Scriptures were their chief treasures, and on these 
and on Missals, Books of Hours, and kindred works, they lavished a 
wealth of illustration and ornament of such quality that miniature 
painting rose to an equal rank with other branches of the pictorial 
art. The whole cycle of Biblical subjects and “ Lives of the 
Saints’’ was once more reproduced in brilliant and fascinating 
colors, on the parchment pages of the chief books of the Old and 
New Testament, the Mass books, prayer books, hymn books, and 
all kinds of religious works. The classics were adorned in the 
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same way, with subjects taken from Greek and Roman mythology 
and the historical legends of both nations. In these classical 
illustrations may be discerned the dawnings of that mythological 
revival in art which burst out so luxuriantly in the cingue cento 
and the following century. The illuminations, though of small 
dimensions, far excelled the mosaics in variety and range of ex- 
pression. The latter were architectonic in design and effect, and 
the expression of feeling and emotion was beyond their scope and 
foreign to their nature. On the other hand, the soul of the cloister- 
artist, who spent much of his time in meditation and prayer, passed 
into his work. His purity, his asceticism, his mysticism, were 
reflected in it. All the noble and tender emotions of the heart, 
hushed in a divine calm, all the spirituality of the higher life, 
and of an imagination in habitual communion with the skies, found 
expression in a goodly number of those monastic productions. 
One may discern in them the first faint rays of that celestial 
beauty, the meridian splendor of which beams in Fra Angelico’s 
and Raphael’s Madonnas. The uncial letters and majusculze 
were such marvellous combinations of curves and colors that 
caligraphy in the hands of the monastic scribes become also a 
variety of fine art. The crucifixion as an art theme makes its first 
appearance in an illumination. Irish miniatures show the pointed 
arch two hundred years before Abbé Suger of Cluny began to 
build St. Denis’. Apropos of Ireland, it is impossible to speak of 
miniature painting without dwelling for a moment on the work of 
the Irish artists in that line, and in decorative penmanship as ex- 
hibited in grotesques, arabesques, borders, majuscula and uncials. 
The Irish artists and scribes, often the same persons and in addi- 
tion workers in gold, silver, bronze, glass and copper, held the 
foremost place in all branches of the illuminating art during the 
“Dark Ages,” and taught it to the Scots, Anglo-Saxons, Franks, 
Germans, Switzers, Northern Italians, and, in short, all Christian 
Europe. Many specimens of their illumination work, bright as 
ever, and displaying a fertility of fancy in the creation of inter- 
linear combinations and grotesque forms, unrivalled in the whole 
range of art, and also examples of their unique and inimitable deco- 
rated metal work, may be seen in the public collections of Dublin, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Rome. 
The Irish monks were the principal missioners of the time to the 
heathen, and practised art as well as preached the Gospel. It 
was ‘then that Ireland won the peerless title of the Isle of Saints 
and her sanctity flowered in art as well as in missionary enterprise 
and miracle. The development on the zsthetic side was naturally 
commensurate with the development on the religious side.’ 


1 Marcaret Srokes: LZarly Christian Art in Jreland. Miss Stokes's book 
(1887) is an invaluable one on the subject of which it treats, 
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Before quitting the “ Dark Ages” let us bear in mind that they 
bequeathed inestimable legacies to later times. Let us not forget 
that they synchronised the birth throes cf the modern nations and 
the modern languages, and that the illustrious names of Charle- 
magne, Alfred, Brian Boroihme and Duns Scotus Erigena belong 
to them. Along their sombre paths we pass into higher regions, 
where, though everything is on a grander scale, we find a strong 


family resemblance to the scenes we have left behind. We enter 
now on what may be called the world’s heroie age. Every nation 
has its heroic age either in fact or romance, but the medizval cycle 
was the actual heroic age of Christendom at large. The thousand 
years of prophecy had passed, and summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, still returned in regular order. No portents in the 
skies announced the speedy consummation of the world. The 
normal condition was one of peace, not of war. Men sowed and 
reaped, planted and built, started industries and united themselves 
in communities. The Caliphs were no longer formidable and the 
Ottoman Sultans had not yet become formidable. The Saxons, 
Lombards, Danes, Normans, and other Northern nations, following 
the example of the Franks and Goths, had embraced Christianity, 
and established settled governments. Political, social and indus- 
trial customs and land tenures had solidified into the feudal sys- 
tem, which coincided with the boundaries of the new Romano- 
Teutonic States, and which was absolute in those immense areas. 
That system, in conjunction with Christianity, developed a complex 
and in many respects a noble civilization. Chivalry appeared ac- 
companied by the Muses, “like another sun risen on mid-noon.” 
Woman was idealized and reverenced partly in honor of her native 
charms and partly in remembrance of the Virgin Mother of God 
Her beauty was celebrated by the harp of the minstrel and the 
sword and lance of the knight. Tournaments, jousts and “ courts 
of love” were the pastime of kings and queens, lords and ladies. 
On the serious side the manifestations were infinitely more wonder- 
ful. Apparently the heart of man never beat so high. Never was 
his imagination so creative. There was an outpouring of the 
divine afflatus unprecedented since the days of the Apostles. 
Miracles ceased to be wonders; saints and saintly warriors were 
thick as stars in the sky, and their achievements streamed like me- 
teors in the August night. Poetic inspiration was also at the flood, 
and poets and trouveres, troubadours and bards of high and low de- 
gree, trod the dewy lawns and wandered from bower to hall, sing- 
ing as they went, and knights-errant, bent on righting wrongs, 
rode through the land; and, lo! the land itself was Arcadia, and 
the age after all was not the heroic, but the Golden Age! At 
least so it seems, for the potent spells of its enchantment descend 
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from generation to generation, and we see it still through a faery 
light and the glamour thrown over it by the Wizard of the North. 

The period, we may assume, began with the great Hildebrand, 
Gregory VIL, and ended, let us say, with Leo X. What is called 
the age of the Renaissance—a movement which followed the sun 
from South to North, and visited one place after another like the 
spring—finds a place in Ital’an chronology only, and even there 
only by figure of speech. The time was really the closing of the 
medizval and the beginning of the modern era, between which, no 
more than between any other two contiguous eras, can a line of de- 
marcation be drawn. The river of time which flows forever cannot 
be cut in twain. The Mediaval Age was the age of the Gregory 
already mentioned, of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Thomas of Aquin, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Catherine and St. Bernardine of 
Siena, St. Thomas of Canterbury; of Dante, of Cimabue, of Giotto, 
of the two Pisanos, of Fra Angelico, of Petrarch, the day-star of 
the Renaissance, of Peter the Hermit, of Innocent III., of St. Domi- 
nic, of St. Louis, of the Cid, of the two Alphonsos, of Joan of Arc, 
of Savonarola, of Chaucer, of Roger Bacon; it was the age of the 
great monastic and military orders of knights, of the mendicant 
orders, of the schoolmen, the age when hospitals, schools and uni- 
versities were founded in large numbers and richly endowed. It 
was also, as will appear in the sequel, the age of Perugino, of Raph- 
ael, of Bramante, of Michael Angelo, of Francia of Bologna, and of 
Titian of Venetia. Above all it was the age of the Crusades! Then, 
but never before or since, did whole nations, acting as one, pour 
out their blood and treasure for ideas, or rather for an idea. Then 
were performed such feats of valor and heroism as are rivalled only 
in legendary lore. Then, and never before or since, did the States 
of Europe constitute one great confederation, recognizing in the 
person of the Sovereign Pontiff the authorized expositor of the 
higher law and the appointed international arbitrator. 

It was also the age when artists and artisans, following the ex- 
ample of the monastic orders, who had done great things, and were 
in the zenith of their repute, organized themselves into guilds, 
which became powerful agencies for the advancement of art and 
civilization, and which were in a measure religious confraternities, 
having many features of the monastic system. The glory of those 
free Masonic brotherhoods and Knights of Labor was not the 
observance of mysterious ceremonial rites which have lost their 
meaning, or the promotion of selfish class schemes, but the erec- 
tion, equipment and adornment of those great civil and religious 
edifices to which pilgrimages will be made while religion or civili- 
zation endures. In those days the master-mason was also architect 
and sculptor, and often painter, representing in his own person the 
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several arts of which the cathedral was the embodiment ; and this 
unity of artistic power in variety, in the mind and hand of the 
individual, lasted to the time of the great decadence. 

Gothic architecture, with the painting and sculpture kindred to 
it which accompanied it, was the expression in form of this Dadal 
epoch. The loftiness of its pointed arches and ribbed ceilings, of 
its shooting spires, pinnacles, finials, triangular gables and massive 
towers, typified and were made to typify the exalted religious feel- 
ing and heroic temper of the time. The cathedral or minster 
was a translation into stone of the spirit of the age. The vast 
translucent windows, emblazoned with lustrous images, commanded 
vistas of heaven, so to speak. The light that carpeted the inter- 
columnar spaces of the broad nave with “sky robes woven of 
[ris's woof,” and dimly lighted the shadowy aisles, streamed through 
the glorified bodies of the saints. The painted glass, with its 
jewel-sheen, reproduced in brighter colors than ever the time- 
honored familiar scenes and personages of sacred history, now a 
larger volume. Nor was the painting confined to glass. Every 
vacant wall-space (there was but little left) was covered either in 
fresco or mosaic.' Nor was even this enough. The new style 
called imperatively for plastic art, to articulate its ideas, and em- 
phasize its symbolism. The spirit that laid the solid foundation, 
and soared in spire and tower, generously responded. The building 
within and without was peopled with marble figures and faces. 
The stone everywhere started into life, assuming human shape, or 
burgeoning into leaf, flower and fruit. Grand visages looked out 
from the corbels, crockets and capitals. Angels’ heads, smiling 
with the exhaustless naiveté of childhood, spread their tiny wings 
continuously along the cornices and mouldings. The richly carved 
pulpit rested on the backs of lions. The wood-work of the choir 
and stalls was also covered with carved panels. The domain of 
church sculpture and painting was extended into the fields of 
science. The artists passed from the Bible and the Lives of the 
Saints, from St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante, into allegory and the 
personification of the virtues and vices, and thence into profane 
learning. Astronomy especially furnished them with numerous 
themes. The whole constituted an encyclopedia writ large in 
signs and figures, and blazing with richest color, for all the sculp- 
ture was brightly tinted after the manner of the Greeks. The 
exterior also teemed with statues and reliefs, the fagade especially, 
and the portals more especially. There all the might of the 


1 Jules Simon says: “La religion Catholique est la seule qui ait parfaitement 
compris la nécessité d’avertir les Ames et de les arracher a la matiére par des signes 
matériels, Elle ne laisse pas une place dans ses temples sans les couvrir de tableaux, 


de statues, d’images, de sentences tirées de |’Ecriture, ou d’ ex-votos.”’ 
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mzedieval chisel was seen and still may be seen, where the work 
has escaped the Iconoclasts of the “ Reformation” and subsequent 
revolutions. Immense compositions of the Resurrection and Last 
Judgment and other scenes in Revelation overhang the doorways 
and climb the front. And high up on the eaves, where the prince 
of the powers of the air has dominion, the weird fancy of the 
north has found a realm which it has peopled with creatures of its 
own. There, jutting from the wall, squat the monstrous gargoyles 
—brutish forms of vampires, ghouls, goblins damned and other 
low-caste denizens of the nether world. They serve the Church 
as water-spouts, for devils also must serve, however unwillingly, in 
carrying out the great plan. One other thing was yet wanting, 
The finished structure yearned for a voice to translate its sublimity 
into sound, and utter its aspirations in accents commensurate with 
the architecture, painting and sculpture. The bell-chimes from the 
tower, sweet and far-reaching though they might be, were not 
prayer—only acall to prayer. The organ, for centuries the favorite 
instrument of the sacred choirs, now enlarged its proportions and 
multiplied its powers. From its size, columnar front and lofty 
height, it became one of the architectural features of the interior. 
Vaulted roof and clustered column, and storied wall, and crypt and 
tomb below soon resounded, matin and vesper, with divine strains 
—psalms, litanies and hymns. On /éfe days, which were many, 
when ten thousand voices intoned the G/oria or in penitential 
seasons the Dies /re, and the stringed instruments and the organ 
mingled in the song, which rose as on the wings of the winds 
through the overarching forest of pillars and curved mouldings to 
the stone ribs of the roof, the symphony of sweet sound was 
mightier than the mingled anthem of ocean and tempest in Staffa's 
pillared cave or where the Atlantic breaks in loudest diapason on 
the basaltic colonnades and cliffs of Antrim. 

Once more we see that all the arts harmoniously worked together 
to produce the effect sought; all united in one “ cosmic ” expres- 
sion, if we may be permitted to use the term. The cathedral with 
all its accessories and contents constituted an organic whole, though 
adapted to the performance of various functions. In its infinite 
diversity of detail the Gothic cathedral was a miniature repre- 
sentation or microcosm of heaven, that is, of the heaven of the 
medizval imagination. On special occasions, when it was tem- 
porarily converted into a theatre, for the performance of the awful 
tragedy of the Passion, or some other Mystery or Miracle Play, 
before a rapt and tireless audience, it became a representation of 
both worlds. Heaven, hell, earth and purgatory were the shifting 
intermingling scenes of that tremendous and tumultuous drama, 
which, transcending the boundaries as well as the unities of time 
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and place, exhibited the Fall and Redemption, and foretold the 
ultimate condition of the human race, divided into good and bad, 
in the next world. Needless to add that the dramatis persone 
included all kinds of supernatural beings. The Saviour, the 
Blessed Virgin, St. John the Baptist, St. Michael the Archangel, 
Lucifer, Beelzebub, etc., trod the boards with Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, Judas, Elias, St. Peter, Pontius Pilate, etc. There were 
also, as in the paintings and sculptures, allegorical characters in the 
plays, and personifications of the virtues and vices. Even God the 
Father Himself and the Trinity were brought on the stage. Heaven 
was nearer in those days than in these. 

The Parthenon with its Phidian marbles, including the colossal 
statue of Athene herself; the Temple of Diana in Ephesus ; the 
Hypostle Hall in Karnac, and other temples in classic lands, have 
unquestionable claims to beauty and grandeur; but none of them 
could compare in sublimity or artistic power with such a building 
as the cathedral of Notre Dame, or that of Rheims, or that of 
Amiens, or that of St. Quen in Rouen, or Westminster Abbey, or 
the cathedrals of Chartres, Cologne, Vienna, Seville, and Milan, or 
many others in England, France, Germany and Spain. Egyptian 
architecture is impressive, because of the scale on which it is con- 
structed; but the impression it makes is that of mechanica! power 
and prodigious physical labor, not of mental power. The propor- 
tions of Greek architecture are perfection itself, but it loved too 
much the horizontal line and never rose far from the ground. 
Gothic architecture soared sublime and shows incomparably more 
imagination and intellectual energy—more of the vision and faculty 
divine—more amplitude of plan and plenitude of adornment, and 
more constructive invention and intrepidity than the Greek. The 
Egyptian architecture it excels in every quality but mere magni- 
tude, and probably in that, too, if we leave the pyramids out of 
account. The most poetic testimonial ever raised by man to his 
Maker, the sublimest prayer ever offered up to heaven, is the 
medizval cathedral. Even that arch-enemy of Christianity, Comte, 
says: “ The ideas and feelings of man’s moral nature have never 
found so perfect expression in form as they found in the noble 
cathedrals of Catholicism.” 

Gothic architecture had its origin and purest development north 
of the Alps; but it spread into Italy, where it underwent modifica- 
tions not congenial to its character. Nevertheless, nothing is more 
charming than Italian Gothic, impure though it may be. The 
upper church of St. Francis, in Assisi, was the first in the new style 
erected in that country, and was the work of a German architect. 
Assisi, as all authorities now admit, was the fountain-head of that 
bright river of art and poetry which, for three centuries, impara- 
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dised northern Italy, and filled churches, convents, palaces, and 
public buildings with those wonderful paintings, never equalled 
before or since, and with statues and all kinds of sculptures and 
other art-work of perhaps equal merit. We will not dwell on 
these wonderful productions, because many of them are still ev 
evidence to prove, as it were, that all eulogy of them is inadequate 
and vain. Their fame is universal. The new era of mural paint- 
ing was introduced by Cimabue, who executed several large fres- 
cos in the upper church of St. Francis. He was followed and 
excelled by Giotto, who has left noble monuments of his genius 
in churches and monasteries all the way from the Arena Chapel 
in Padua to San Chiara in Naples, but who can be best seen in 
the upper and Jower churches in Assisi. He was preéminently 
the painter of St. Francis, and full of that inspiration which flowed 
in ample but varying measure down to the time of Julius the Sec- 
ond and Leo the Tenth. Neither religion nor art long main- 
tained the lofty level of Giotto’s day; but they sank and rose 
together. Apparently, it is not given to man to keep the heights 
he sometimes reaches. Our limits forbid us to single out either 
the names or works of even the first magnitude, which shed lustre 
on the long interval; nor is it necessary, for they are copiously 
written in art-literature and history. We must stick to our text, 


which is the dependence of art on religion; and in pursuance of 
this, we return for a moment to the religious movement originated 
by St. Francis, and the powerful creative impulse it gave to Italian 
art. 


The preaching and example of that pure, gentle, and heroic 
spirit kindled the souls of earnest men, not only in the green 
valleys round Perugia and Assisi, but throughout Italy, and 
awakened the nations beyond the Alps and the Adriatic. When 
his majestic shrine arose on that steep eminence, within view of 
his native city, pictorial art in the form of fresco promptly appeared 
at it, with new splendor and with the combined merits of the illu- 
minations and the old mosaics. The two currents were now united, 
and thenceforth flowed on together. Delicacy and variety of ex- 
pression were added to breadth and dignity of design and largeness 
of scale. But neither miniature nor mosaic work ceased. On the 
contrary, miniature painting began to flourish more luxuriantly, 
until it culminated in the ineffable creations of Fra Angelico and 
Clovio." 

Carried away by the enthusiasm of the Franciscan movement, 
men anc women were but too eager to exchange the world for the 
higher life of the cloister. Churches, monasteries, oratories rose 
on all sides. Every altar must have an altar-piece ; every chapel 
must be painted with illustrations of the life and miracles of the 
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saint to whom it is dedicated. Every refectory must have a pic- 
ture of the Last Supper. The churches, especially those of Tus- 
cany—birthplace of modern sculpture—must have statues. Their 
doors must be of bronze, empaneled with reliefs. The epic, of 
which our Saviour is the hero, meets our eyes once more on the 
gates of baptisteries and cathedrals. The marble altar must be 
carved like the marble pulpit, and enameled if made of metal ; 
and even when the metal is precious, “ materiam superabat opus” 
might be written on it. The high altar in St. Mark’s, Venice, 
vouches for this. Necessarily there was a great deal of employ- 
ment for artists, and emulation and rivalry among them. There 
was rivalry and emulation between the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, between the abbots and the bishops, between the secular and 
the regular clergy. Thus were created and developed both the 
material and spiritual conditions essential to the maintenance, 
progress, and perfection of Art. Naturally, technique progressed, 
until it reached the highest state. Art production of all kinds 
was a great industry in Florence and other places, and technical 
skill and the chemistry of colors were so generally understood 
and practised that when a great genius, like Michael Angelo or 
Raphael, appeared, he was very soon able to give full expression 
to his conceptions. New colors were discovered. Chiaroscuro was 
invented by Paulo Uccello, and perfected by Leonardo Da Vinci. 


Perspective, aerial and linear, was also invented, or reinvented. 


Mantagna, if not the founder of geometrical perspective, is the 
most conspicuous name associated with it; and aerial perspec- 
tive was an open secret of the studios in the days of Perugino 
and Francia; and, it is said, began with that same Paulo Uccello, 
the greatest naturalist that preceded Leonardo. Thus, “ light and 
shade,” foreshortening, and perspective of both kinds, were brought 
to a state of perfection unknown to the ancients by the science of 
successive generations of artists who worked almost exclusively 
for the Church. In like manner the continual repetition of the 
ancient themes was productive of nobler designs and compositions, 
and the individual types approached nearer and nearer to the ideal 
standard. The Virgin continued to grow more divinely beautiful, 
and the saints more godlike, as each master strove to surpass his 
predecessors and contemporaries. Then oil as the medium of the 
palette-pigments came into use through the Van Eycks, of Bruges, 
illustrious in sacred art, greatly enhancing the power of the brush 
and the magic both of color and chiaroscuro. When the great 
minds of the ctngue cento appeared in Umbria, Florence, Sienna, 
Venice, all heaven and happy constellations smiled on them, and 
the Pontiffs crowned them with wealth and honor. True, the work 
of Perugino, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Titian, and 
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their contemporaries and immediate forerunners, was not exclu- 
sively religious. The antique had been revived before—but not 
long before—their advent. Squarcione, full of zeal for antiquity, 
had collected a museum of antique marbles in Padua, and Mon- 
tagna, his pupil, painted the triumphs of Julius Czsar, and other 
Roman subjects, in the old Roman style. Statues in marble and 
bronze, and sculptured tombs, had been dug up in various places, 
and Rome abounded in such subjects, or rather in their frag- 
ments and dééris. The excavations in the Baths of Titus revealed all 
the secrets of ancient mural painting, and new and beautiful decora- 
tive forms, to Raphael. The summer of the Renaissance had come 
with the fall of Constantinople and the hegira to the west of Byzan- 
tine artists and men of letters, who carried with them medals, 
enamels, illuminations, engraved gems, and manuscripts in Greek, 
Latin and Arabic. The great wealth of the house of Medici en- 
abled them to gather into Florence much of this artistic and lit- 
erary spoil, native and foreign, and the City of Flowers became 
thenceforth the capital of the neo-Paganism and neo-Platonism. 

The worship of classic literature and art, and the poetical revival 
of the classic mythology, produced results that neither Dante nor 
Petrarch foresaw. The movement carried corruption, egoism, and 
cynicism into politics, social life, city life, and letters in the higher 
circles, and tainted the moral atmosphere yenerally with the heavy 
odors from the newly opened grave of Paganism,—a system which, 
in its final stages of decomposition, reeked with a licentiousness so 
vile that Nemesis had buried it ages ago under the mountain ruins 
of an empire. Art did not wholly escape the contagion. The 
immediate effect on it was the glorification of mere physical 
beauty, especially in the female form, and the rehabilitation of 
those episodes in mythology which recounted the amours and gal- 
lantries of the Olympian deities, and which on that account afforded 
a choice field for the display of the nude. Jupiter and Danae, Ju- 
piter and Io, Jupiter and Leda, Jupiter and Europa, Pluto and 
Proserpine, Mars and Venus, Hercules and Omphales, Paris and 
Helen, AZneas and Dido, nymph and satyr, and a whole cycle of 
such subjects employed part of the time of the great masters of 
the Renaissance. These gods and goddesses lived again in all 
the beauty of the Parthenon marbles, but they were now con- 
ceived under the inspiration of the Muse of Comedy, and, of 
course, were destitute of their pristine sincerity and grandeur. 
The artists had tasted of the Circean cup of which the princes and 
nobles had drunk deep, and ministered nothing loth to the fantasy 
which was all the rage, and which was certainly the most artificial 
and shadowy cu/t the imagination of man had ever devised. But 
despite the popularity of goddess and nymph, of the muses and the 
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graces, religious art maintained its ascendency. The rulers and the 
ruling class, the Borgias and the Medici, the Malatestas and the 
Estes, the Sforzas, the Viscontis and the Gonzagas, the Colonnas, 
the Cenci, the Orsini, the Savelli—the men for whom Machiavelli, 
Pulciand Aretino wrote and Marc Antonio plied the burin, might 
call for.glowing sensual forms in the nude to decorate their cham- 
bers, but the churches and abbeys were still the chief patrons of 
the painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, bronzists, embroiderists, and 
tapestry weavers. The ethical element still predominated in art 
and art industries. The juxtaposition of great art and great crime 
in Italy at this period has given rise to the theory that there is 
no necessary connection between the former and the moral con- 
dition of the people among whom it flourishes. In other words, 
fine art may be produced in a spiritually degenerate age, and by 
men of immoral lives. This theory rests on a few superficial gen- 
eralizations which the study of Italian history dissipates. It is 
true that artists and poets, like monks and priests, may fall and often 
do fall from grace; but their youthful inspirations never wholly 
abandon them, and their manual skill and science remain. True, 
Raphael and Cesar Borgia were contemporaries and acquaintances, 
as the alleged portrait of the latter by the former in the Palazzo 
Borghese would appear to demonstrate. True statecraft, at that 
time Cisalpine as well as Transalpine, put falsehood, treachery and 
assassination in the category of permissible political expedients. 
True, the festal cup might be loaded with death and the dagger of 
the bravo might be hired. But these things were confined to narrow 
spots and few, and to a class numerically small—to the courts of 
certain dukes and counts, descendants for the most part of condot- 
tieri and Ghibelline adventurers whose rule began in violenee and 
robbery. The people comprising the agricultural population, the 
clergy, the monastic, artistic and industrial associations, were free 
as yet from the contagion of the ctmgue cento. The poison from 
above works slowly, though it works surely, through the body 
politic. The coexistence in time of high-art production and high 
crime in Italy is no more paradoxical than the coexistence in time 
of the judicial murders, wholesale spoliation and atrocious tyranny 
of Henry VIII.and his minions on one side, and the saintly lives and 
heroic deaths of Sir Thomas More, Fisher and the other martyrs 
of that reign, lately beatified, on the other side. The holy hills of 
Umbria were still alive with the fire St. Francis brought down from 
Heaven. The artists, their ecclesiastical clients, and the people 
were yet in sympathy. When the artist meditating a great work 
essayed to climb the highest heaven of invention, and clothe his 
forms with godlike grandeur or the ideal beauty of the angelic 
world, he rose on the wings of Faith, and contemptuously spurned 
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the shadows and the shades of the Pantheon. There is no extrava- 
gance in believing that inspiration from the highest source may have 
sometimes dictated the plan or the design and nerved the master’s 
hand. The ideathat religious masterpieces were achieved through 
special gifts of grace was not unfamiliar then, and does not seem 
improbable now, though we are all so skeptical. Vittoria Colonna, 
the noblest woman of her age, thus writes to Michael Angelo: “I 
had a profound belief that God would grant you a supernatural 
Faith to paint this Christ; and I found it so admirable as to exceed 
all that I had been able to imagine: and, animated by your mira- 
cles, I wished for that which I now see marvellously fulfilled, that 
is, that it should be perfect in every respect; more could not be 
desired or even hoped for. I must tell you that I rejoice that the 
angel on the right hand is so beautiful, for the Archangel Michael 
will place you, Michael Angelo, on the right of the Lord on that 
new day.” Michael Angelo himself, anticipating Milton’s cele- 
brated saying about the poet, declares “ that in order to represent 
our Lord it is not only necessary for the artist to be a man of 
genius, but also holy, so that he may be inspired by the Holy 
Spirit.” These ideas were not confined to him or his illustrious 
correspondent. They were in fact traditional; and not he only, 
but many another great architect, sculptor, and painter, could say 
with the Psalmist, “ O Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thy House, 
and the place where Thy glory dwelleth!” Not a few of the most 
celebrated artists of the time were themselves priests and monks, 
and spent their lives in the cloister. “Sacerdos et Magister” was 
not an uncommon title. This is especially true of the miniaturists, 
who now raised miniature painting to the highest pinnacle of 
Christian art. We return to them fora moment. Their impor- 
tance is not sufficiently salient in art literature. Shut in from the 
world, the world was shut out from their works. The choral 
books, missals, and other manuscripts contained in the public col- 
lections of Europe, are interleaved with ideal compositions that 
may be justly called the flower of purely Christian art, that is, of 
the art which expressed the purely Christian virtues without any 
admixture of the secular or “ humanist” element. The works of 
the Siennese school and of the school of Fra Angelico are steeped 
in divine mysticism. The Annunciation, the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin, Paradise, St. Francis in ecstasy, St. Catharine in 
ecstasy, “her rapt soul sitting in her eyes,” St. Bernardine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and all those whose souls took seraph flights to 
Heaven, and sojourned round the Holy Mount while their bodies 
yet walked the earth, are the favorite themes. Christian art in the 
ethic sense reached its apogee in the illuminations. 

We pause for the present with the following brief summing up: 
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The poetic inspiration, which is the distinctive quality of great art 
down to the “ Reformation,” came from Christianity ; the science, 
the taste, the skill, in brief, the technique, by means of which genius 
was enabled to body forth the forms of things unseen, and without 
which the figures on the vault of the Sistine and in the Stanze 
della Segnatura might have remained mere images in the minds 
of their authors, was the creation of the Catholic Church, which 
imperatively demanded art from the beginning, and gave artists a 
never-failing field for their labor, and kept the loftiest ideals before 
their eyes. 





JOHANNES JANSSEN, GERMANY’S GREAT 
HISTORIAN. 


i & the student of history it is gratifying to note the present 
interest of non-Catholic peoples in the scientific school of 
historians who have done, and are doing, so much to diffuse a 
dispassionate knowledge of past fact. The attempt of the tyran- 
nical State-churches,—fabricated by the politicians who manipu- 
lated the so-called reform movements of the sixteenth century,— 
to impose themselves permanently upon communities, great and 
small, was a fruitful cause of the Protestant obscurantism, which 
has long retarded progress in the higher walks of the intellectual 
life, to the deep regret of the informed and thinking men of to-day. 
When the shibboleth, “ Religion,” failed to effect the purposes of 
dynasties and parties, the watchword, “ Education,” was substi- 
tuted as a rallying cry for those whose lease of power depended 
on the success of a policy of retrogression, backed by qualified 
ignorance. The State-school and University replaced decayed 
churches as agents in the work of limiting or misdirecting 
inquiry, and of systematizing falsehood, thus shackling the hu- 
man mind, and depriving coming generations of a mass of real 
knowledge, painfully acquired. So insidious were the workings 
of both the older and the newer system, that the Protestant popu- 
lations, who were being injured by the one or the other, remained 
wholly unconscious of their benighted condition. Even to-day— 
and among our progressive and sagacious countrymen—there is a 
remnant of well-meaning and intelligent non-Catholics, who, by 
their amusing assumption of supereminent and incontrovertible 
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knowledge, serve as witnesses to the density of the lingering vapors 
which still befog a rapidly decreasing minority of fairly educated 
men. Shall we not rejoice that the fog is lifting, speedily lifting, 
and that there is good reason to hope that the people, who have 
been crowded into the valley of darkness, will soon see the glori- 
ous light, and feel the vital glow of the sun of truth ? 

Among the enthusiastic workers in the cause of popular en- 
lightenment, no one, of late, has been more conspicuous than 
Johannes Janssen, and, probably, no work, since the so-called 
Reformation, has done more to awaken inquiry among Protes- 
tants than the “ History of the German People since the Close of 
the Middle Ages.” The interest excited by the first volume has 
grown with each succeeding volume. Fourteen editions, twenty- 
eight thousand copies, of the fifth volume, which came from the 
press in the autumn of 1886, had been issued and sold before the 
end of the year. A like demand for so large and serious a work 
was unheard-of in Germany, and has been seldom equalled in any 
other country. And it is a noteworthy fact that, in North Ger- 
many—non-Catholic Germany—the History has had a larger cir- 
culation than in the Catholic districts. A masterpiece in its line, 
it has commanded praise from scholars of every shade of political 
and religious thought. Von Holst, whose “ History of the Consti- 
tution of the United States” has made him favorably known to 
American readers, publicly expressed the opinion that “ Janssen’s 
work was a power among the German people, indeed, a formative 
factor in the development of their civilization ;" and Janssen he 
pronounced “the most learned and best read man in his special 
line of studies—a man who has done an immeasurable service to 
history, the inaugurator of a new era in the science of history.” 
Nor have English or French critics been less prompt in paying 
tribute to the learning, originality and scientific method of the 
German historian. 

A good, as well as great, scholar, the story of Janssen’s life, and 
a review, however imperfect, of his writings—for he had given 
varied proof of a wide and liberal training, of broad and deep 
thought, of a rare power of analysis, and of a clear and flexible 
style, long before the publication of his master-work—may serve 
as example and as spur to our own youth, and cannot but prove 
useful to those who have read, or who may be led to read, his able 
history. , 

Johannes Janssen was born on the tenth of April, 1829, at the 
old town of Xanten—home of the Niebelungen, birthplace of Sieg- 
fried—where his father, Gerhard, a simple burgher, who had been 
a guardsman at Potsdam, under Bliicher, earned a living by keep- 
ing shop. Johanna Gertrude Remmen, his mother, a pious and 
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charitable woman, lived to love him and to train him in good ways 
only till his thirteenth year. After her death, the father married 
the daughter of one Lahaye, a coppersmith, and young Janssen 
was forthwith apprenticed to the trade. He had shown an early 
fondness for books. The first to awaken in him a love for history 
was a good aunt. He was just eight years old when she made 
him a present of avolume of Annegarn’s “ Universal History.” 
They were on a pilgrimage to famed Kevalaer, when she picked it 
out from among the treasures of an old book-stall, whose shelves 
she was rummaging. Constant reading of this odd volume sup- 
plied Johannes with many wondrous stories about the latter part 
of the Middle Ages, and these he was accustomed to rehearse to 
a willing audience of Xanten boys. To the smith’s shop he 
brought books and stories. When he could escape the master's 
watchful eye, he dropped the hammer and read the books, or in- 
structed and distracted his fellow-workmen with tales of mighty 
men and deeds. Master Lahaye was a judge of more than pots 
and pans; “I like John very much,” said he to a friend, “ but he 
will never make a coppersmith, and a scholar will be lost into the 
bargain.” Happily, there were others who saw that the boy was 
not made for a coppersmith. At the Rectorat-schule, where he 
had spent two years, he attracted the notice of the rector, who now 
prevailed upon his father to take him from the smithy and send 
him back to school. Time justified the rector. Devoting himself 
especially to history and literature, Janssen proved not merely an 
apt but a painstaking student. In the autumn of 1846 he was 
sent to the Gymnasium at Recklinghausen, where, not neglecting 
other studies, he diligently enlarged his view of the world’s history, 
under the historian, Heumann. Leaving the Gymnasium in 1849, 
he entered the Miinster Academy, and began a course of theology. 
Thence he went to Louvain, in the spring of 1850, where he fol- 
lowed the lectures on theology and philosophy. But history was 
not put aside. Among the many able men at the University 
were Moller, the historian of the Middle Ages, and Feye, the 
canonist, a Hollander, who had made a special study of the 
history of the Netherlands. To these teachers Janssen attached 
himself, and under each of them he worked effectively. As the 
result of the year’s studies, he published “ The Genesis of the 
Revolution in the Low-Countries,” which first appeared in the 
German edition of the Civilta-Cattolica. His health, never vigor- 
ous, now failed him; and, believing himself unequal to the care of 
souls, he gave up theological studies, and devoted his time to 
linguistics and history. In the fall of 1851 he went to Bonn, 
where—under Joseph Aschbach, who had already established a 
reputation by his works on the West-Goths, the Heruli and Gepi- 
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dz, and the Emperor Sigmund—he made further progress in the 
science of historical inquiry. After two years at the University, 
having, meantime, taken the degree of Ph.D., he returned to his 
father’s house at Xanten. There he completed his first important 
work, a biography of “ Wibald, of Stablo and Corvey.” (Minster, 
1854.) 

In this scholarly study, Janssen, besides doing justice to a great 
man and leader of men, revived the troublous, pregnant age in 
which he lived. The twelfth century holds a forward place in the 
history of philosophy and theology, on account of the labors of 
Abelard, Roscelin, Anselm, Peter Lombard and Gratian. But the 
influence of the great clerics of the time was not limited to schools 
of learning. It extended over a far wider sphere. Thomas a 
Becket, Suger of St. Denis, and St. Bernard, were not only honored 
directors of men in things spiritual, but the trusted counsellors of 
kings, and at times even the real governors of kingdoms. History, 
while popularizing their names and deeds, has treated their great 
German contemporary and friend, the monk Wibald, with scant 
courtesy. Skilled in the liberal arts, as well as in theology, canon 
law, medicine and agriculture; well-read in sacred and profane 
literature; a student of the classics, a clever writer, a masterly 
orator, a trained philosopher, and, what was rare in his days, a 
Greek scholar—‘“the most learned man of his time,” Wibald 
was, throughout his life, a forwarder of learning. The monks 
under his charge copied books and wrote chronicles, while he was 
active in improving the schools and in founding libraries. His 
piety and ability fitted him especially for the work of monastic 
reform which he early took in hand. The disordered condition of 
Germany, due to constant wars within and without the Empire, the 
constant friction between Church and State, and the greed and 
ambitions of spiritual as well as temporal princes, had proved 
doubly hurtful to the religious life. Not only was the spirit of 
monasticism weakened, and the rule neglected, but the property 
of many monasteries was seized, revenues were confiscated and 
buildings destroyed. Wibald fought force with force, directed 
armies, put down robber knights with the one sword, and rebellious 
monks with the other; rebuilt abbeys and churches, built protect- 
ing fortresses, founded towns, and established industries. As 
Abbot of Stablo, in Lorraine, he ruled over sixty-three churches, 
towns and bishoprics. So successfully did he administer this great 
trust for sixteen years that the monks of Corvey, in Saxony, famed 
for its schools and its charities, elected him Abbot in 1146. From 
that time until his death in 1158, he struggled manfully under the 
double burden he unwillingly assumed. Nine years before his 
election to Corvey he had been chosen Abbot of Monte Cassino ; 
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but King Roger of Sicily, who preferred a churchman more to his 
own liking, overran the abbey lands and besieged the monastery. 
For peace sake, not through cowardice, Wibald resigned the office 
and fled. It was Henry V. who first called Wibald to court, in 
1122 or 1123. His powerful personality, his patriotism, his broad 
views, thorough acquaintance with the science and art of contem- 
porary diplomacy, and quick and true measure of men and circum- 
stances, made a deep impression on the Emperor. The Abbot's 
influence was quickly felt in Church and State affairs, and this in- 
fluence grew year by year until his death. Under Lothair III, 
Conrad III., and Frederick Barbarossa, Wibald was a power in the 
land ; an adviser, a mediator, an ambassador, a military leader, but 
always, and above all, a “ prince of peace,” as Lothair called him. 
When Lothair descended into Italy (1136) he made the Benedic- 
tine admiral of the imperial fleet; when Conrad, moved by the 
fire of Bernard's eloquence, went to the crusades, in 1146, he placed 
the reins of government in Wibald’s hands, and for three years the 
whole diplomatic activity of Germany was certred in the monk. 
The fiery Frederick, “the lord of the world,” as he loved to call 
himself, whose “ will was law,” as he boasted, was held in check 
by the same monk, his friend and trusted counsellor, who died in 
his service. It was only after the great Abbot's death that Bar- 
barossa, misled by less prudent advisers, definitely adopted a policy 
of opposition to the Papacy ; a policy which aimed at “ the total 
overthrow of the spiritual power, the complete separation of the 
Church in Germany from the Church of Rome, and the establish- 
ment of a German Pope as against the Pope of Rome.” It isa 
fashion of some of the literary cordons-dleus of to-day to serve 
up a hodge-podge of “‘ Reformers before the Reform,” compounded 
out of the bones of blessed saints and unblessed heretics. Why 
has Frederick been left out of the dish ? 

Serving Germany well, and honored by his temporal sovereigns, 
Wibald was no less a faithful servant of the Church, and no less 
honored by her rulers. Five successive Popes, Innocent II., Celes- 
tine II., Lucius II, Eugenius III., Anastasius 1V., and Hadrian 
IV., esteemed him as a friend, and carried on important negotia- 
tions with him and through him. Confident of his loyalty, they 
freely called him to their aid, when the rights of the Church were 
endangered. With tact and firmness, he sought to harmonize the 
frequent differences between the Empire and the Papacy, and to 
determine the practical limits of the civil and the spiritual power. 
Janssen’s life of Wibald was a helpful contribution to the study of 
the civilization of the twelfth century, as well as of the course of 
political events in Germany, France, Italy and the East. Not only 
were students made acquainted with a forgotten man, who had 
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played a great part in the world’s history, but they were directed 
to precious sources of exact information—to Wibald’s letters and 
literary remains, which are invaluable to the historian, as well as 
to statesmen and jurists. To the young student, a review of the 
notes and appendices will be instructive; and here, in America, 
where the study of history is so neglected, and the College His- 
torical Society is generally more effective in fixing bad methods 
than in teaching good ones, the reading of this small volume, or 
a correct translation of it, might prove more beneficial and more 
fruitful than a year's “ essays.” 

Having seen his book through the press, Janssen went to Berlin, 
where he passed the summer of 1854, attending the lectures of the 
more famous professors at the university, and making good use 
of the great libraries. Later in the same year he returned to 
Miinster, and took a position at the academy as fprivat-docent in 
history. Shortly afterwards he was called to the Catholic profes- 
sorship of history in the Frankfurt Gymnasium ; and finding the 
place agreeable, he retained it until 1860, 

Frankfurt was at this time the home of a number of gifted men, 
whose varied tastes served to bind them more closely in social in- 
tercourse. The young professor was gladly welcomed to a circle 
which included Johann David Passavant, Beda Weber, Edward 
von Steinle, August Reichensperger, and Johann Friedrich Bohmer. 
Passavant, a studious artist, whose “Ze Peintre Graveur" is in 
every print collector's library, was known over Europe, rather by 
his literary work than his paintings. The “ Life of Raphael and 
of his Father Giovanni Santi,” and the “ Christian Art in Spain,” 
had given him a deserved reputation as an original inquirer and 
thinker. Weber, a poet, had, in earlier life, sung the beauties and 
the hopes of his own peaceful, lovely Tyrol ; but was now engaged 
in the more practical work of historical writing. Von Steinle, friend 
and pupil of Overbeck and Cornelius, and one of the most able 
and thoughtful painters of the century, was teaching at the Stadel 
Institute. He had already found encouragement in his efforts to 
fix the good traditions of fresco and of a truly decorative Christian 
art, which his able masters had revived; and which he so worthily 
continued at Castle Rheineck, in the Imperial Hall at Frankfurt, 
the cathedrals of Cologne, Strassburg and Frankfurt, and St. 
Egidius, at Miinster. Reichensperger, so widely known of late 
years as‘the founder of the “Centre” party, and as one of its 
ablest leaders during the darker days of the Au/tur-kampf, had 
been a member of the Frankfurt Parliament of 1848, and was not 
without reputation in the political world when the young professor 
of history met him. He had, however, been less a student of 
statecraft than of Christian art and architecture, subjects to which 
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he is to-day devoted, though in his eightieth year. His writings 
on these subjects had helped to renew an interest in the grand 
works of the Romanesque and Gothic periods, and to incite his 
countrymen to seek in them a larger science and a higher inspira- 
tion. Through Frau Schlosser, in whose sa/on these bright, serious 
men were often brought together, Janssen formed a life-long friend- 
ship with Wilhelm Molitor, the Dean of Speyer cathedral, whose 
finished verse and charming closet-dramas have fixed his name in 
German literature. 

It was, however, with Johann Friedrich Bohmer, then in his 
sixtieth year, who had been the Librarian at Frankfurt for a quarter 
of a century, that Janssen entered into closest intimacy ; an intimacy 
based not only on a common interest in the study of history, but 
on a mutual appreciation of each other's character and abilities. 
Lord Acton, in a learned article which he contributed to the first 
number of the “ English Historical Magazine” (January, 1886), 
hits off Bohmer smartly in these few words: “ Among the his- 
torians of that epoch "—the second quarter of this century—“ the 
most eminent, though he never wrote a page of history, was 
Bohmer. Of him it can be said that he raised drudgery to the 
rank of a fine art.” Drudgery, a word implying ignoble toil, is 
most unfortunately applied to one of the noblest workers and 
highest minds of this or any otherage. Johann Friedrich Bohmer 
was born at Frankfurt, April 22d, 1795, of a Lutheran father and 
a Calvinist mother. His grandfather had been, in his day, a 
Kammer-rath at Zweibriicken in the Palatinate; and there Johann’s 
father had studied and practised law until the French invasion 
compelled him to seek a more secure home at Frankfurt. Through 
his mother, also, Bohmer was connected with a family of lawyers, 
the Von Hoffmans, of Wetzlar. From his earliest years, both sides 
of the house set purposeful study before him as a duty he owed 
his Maker and mankind. Having enjoyed the advantages of the 
best education Frankfurt afforded, and the disadvantages of a 
hard, narrow, though well-meaning home, he was sent to Heidel- 
berg, in 1813, to study jurisprudence; a profession he had chosen 
not from any special liking, but “for want of a better.” While 
conscientiously following his course, he gave much time to the 
study of philology, and read over a wide range of literature, “ pen 
in hand, so that the reading might serve him.” From the modest 
heights of the Konigs-stuhl and along the Neckar’s banks, he 
caught his first glimpse of the beauties of nature ; and a new-born 
enthusiasm made him forever her lover and poet. After a year at 
Heidelberg, he went to Gottingen, where, though working honestly 
and methodically, he grew less and less interested in law. He took 
up history, physiology, natural history, art, early German poetry, 
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— indeed, every study that could help him to an “ ad//-seitige har- 
monische Bildung.’ ‘When, in 1817, he received the degree of 
doctor of laws, he had already resolved to use his acquirements for 
high aims. His father’s death, within a month after graduation, 
and his parting injunction: “ Fear God, keep His Commandments, 
and be a man!” rather strengthened than weakened this resolve. 

Left in comfortable circumstances, Bohmer set about finding 
worthy occupation. On a visit to Heidelberg, in 1818, he saw 
the Boisserée collection of early German paintings, and received 
from it a new revelation about art, and a glimmering of the mean- 
ing of the words “ Christian art.” Later in the year he journeyed 
to Rome, where good fortune brought him into friendly relations 
with the band of serious and gifted painters who had grouped 
themselves around Cornelius and Overbeck. During his five 
months’ companionship with these many-sided men, he studied 
painting, architecture and engraving; and acquired new views 
not only about art, but about history and religion. His good 
parents thought they had a religion, and they gave him what they 
had. He found out that instead of “ teaching him truths, they had 
merely given him riddles.” Up to this time he had no real con- 
ception of a Church, beyond that of a building which covered a 
‘dull preacher. The religious teaching and philosophy of the 
‘Universities had made him a free-thinker, a disciple of Spinoza and 
Goethe. But the study of the Christian art of the Middle Ages 
carried him back into the stream of Christianity ; more than that, 
it made him see that the conditions under which such an art had 
flourished, and the ideas that inspired it, must be far other than 
teachers or books had thus far told him. 

Returning home, he consecrated his life once more to useful 
work. In the study of art he thought he might be able to do best 
service. He travelled over Germany to acquaint himself with its 
architecture, painting and sculpture. His notes, systematically 
arranged, rapidly grew to such proportions that he planned a Cata- 
logue raisonnée of all early German works of art. This was to 
serve as the introductory volume of a history of architecture. 
Unfortunately, he was appointed one of the Administrators of the 
Stadel Art Institute, in 1822, and the notes were never edited. In 
accepting this position, he hoped to be able to establish an art- 
school which should rightly influence both the national and re- 
ligious jfe. Experience taught him, however, that his colleagues’ 
ideas and his own differed radically. Time brought them no 
nearer together, and at length, after six years of vain effort, Bohmer 
resigned. This was the turning-point of his life; he determined 
to give himself up wholly to history. The careful study of early 
German art had given him a closer view of the Middle Ages, and 
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convinced him of his countrymen's ignorance of their past. Hence- 
forward his life-aim was to be the acquirement and the spread of a 
true knowledge about that past. As Catholic art had made him 
Christian, so Catholic historians taught him how to be an historian. 
His models were Baronius, Muratori, Mabillon and the French 
Benedictines. Just as the old Benedictines devoted their lives to 
seeking out the truth of history, so would he devote his life. Vitam 
impendere vero, written in letters of gold, stood ever before his 
eyes. With Mabillon, he believed that “the true roses of knowl- 
edge bloom only for the humble inquirer.” Love of country, the 
conviction that a right knowledge of the past should be helpful for 
the future, the hope that truth might lead to good, these high 
motives, and not curiosity, fancy or ambition, determined his work 
and its direction. The main thing to do was to seek out and un- 
cover the “Sources.” He became one of the founders of the 
“ Society for the Study of Early German History ;” served as its 
secretary, and assisted in compiling and publishing its archives 
and in editing Pertz's “ Monumenta.” He was pleased to ca!! him- 
self “an historian’s apprentice;” he was trying “to lay good 
foundations, and to gather stones wherewith others might build.” 
In February, 1829, he began the “Imperial Regesta,” which he 
published in 1831. A second volume, “ Regesta of the Caro- 
lingians,” appeared in 1833. The “ Frankfurt Roll-book” came 
out in 1836; the “ Regesta of Louis of Bavaria” in 1839; a first 
volume of a new work, “ Fontes rerum Germanicarum,” in 1843; 
a first volume of a second series of “ Imperial Regesta” in 1844; 
a second volume of the “ Fontes,” in 1845 ; another volume of the 
“Regesta,” in 1846; a third, in 1847; a fourth, in 1848; a fifth, 
in 1849; a third volume of “ Fontes,” in 1853; anda sixth volume 
of the “ Regesta,” in 1854. Probably we can best estimate the 
character of these works from Wattenbach’s review of them in his 
learned “ Sources of German History” (Deutschlands Geschichts- 
quellen, 1885). “In the more recent editions, the Regesta received 
an ever-widening extension; the short extracts from the records 
were made more full, and were connected by means of extracts 
from the history-writers and the Annals. The whole of the his- 
torical material of a period is placed in order before the eye of the 
historical inquirer; and in the ‘ Prefaces,’ the original authorities 
are discussed and appreciated.” “In addition to this work of such 
exceeding service to historical studies, Bohmer, on account of the 
careless editing of the later Chronicles, and the valuable manu- 
script material he had gathered, was prompted to publish the 
‘Fontes rerum Germanicarum’ in three volumes; a special col- 
lection of original authorities, which is of exceptional value for the 
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period between the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries.” 

Himself no dilettante, Wattenbach says that, “ alone, Bohmer 
did more than most societies ; and from himthe most stimulating 
and vivifying influence was radiated in all directions.” During 
the twenty-five years he gave to his great works, he travelled 
almost yearly, in Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, France 
or Italy, that he might make more extended and exact inquiries 
among the libraries and archives. He also kept up a wide corre- 
spondence with learned fellow-countrymen and foreigners. Every- 
where and in every way he sought to spread a love for truth, and 
modest devotion to the study of the past. His purse was open to 
aid less fortunate men, whose work halted for lack of means. There 
was no German of rank in any literary walk, who did not know 
him ; yet, he sought especially the companionship of young men, 
not merely to keep his own mind fresh and open, but also that he 
might interest them in study and lead them to labor for truth’s sake. 

The more he pushed his inquiries, the more Catholic he became. 
His countrymen’s views of the Church he boldly pronounced the 
result of ignorance. He seriously considered a plan for establish- 
ing a fund, to be controlled by Catholics, so that German history 
would be written as they would write it; he contributed of his 
means to the publication of works helpful toa history of the 
Church; he encouraged bishops and churchmen to cultivate and 
forward the study of Church history ; and, what is still more note- 
worthy, he maintained that our hopes for the elevation of the 
human race and the reunion of Christendom can be realized only 
through the agency of a more generally educated and a highly 
educated priesthood. Bohmer might be described as an “ histori- 
cal Catholic.” He never joined the Church, but he declared that 
he had never protested against her. So fervent a Catholic as 
Clemens Brentano said of him: “ He is as Catholic as I am.” 
Many of his friends were converted. He applauded them all. 
Their courage, the sacrifices they necessarily made, called forth his 
admiration. Reason, as well as history, made clear to him that 
the Church could be but one, and must be visible. “ An invisible 
Church was as nonsensical as an invisible painter.” He looked 
and hoped and worked for Christian union. Had any number of 
those of his father’s denomination, the Lutheran, gone over ina 
body to the Church, he would have gone with them. And yet he 
was no Lutheran. While he felt secure in the Church’s position, 
on the historical side, he thought his study of her doctrine had 
been too slight to justify him in formally uniting himself with her 
communion. During his last illness he was nursed by a Brother 
of Charity, and again and again did he testify how much he had 
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learned from him as to what true Christian charity was. In emu- 
lation of the monks he so much admired, he had led a simple, 
sober life; a life of self-denial, filled with charitable actions, and 
regulated by a severe rule; a life of labor devoted to a single aim. 
A true historian, his “ drudgery " was the rare sacrifice of a con- 
scientious student, who sweats in untilled fields that others may 
reap full ears after him. 

Janssen’s views of history and historians were quite those of the 
great scholar whose pupil he had become. It is easy to conceive 
how helpful Bohmer’s direction and suggestion must have been to 
him. He had already planned his life-work: a history of the Ger- 
man people. Bohmer had been the first to applaud his purpose 
and to encourage him in the undertaking. Acknowledging a copy 
of “ Abbot Wibald,” in 1854, he wrote to Janssen: * There is no 
nobler or more useful task than a recital of the history of the Ger- 
mans, popular in a high sense, which, making as much use as 
possible of existing researches, and condensing the essentials, speaks 
to the cultivated circles of the public in vigorous language ; and | 
honor him who, still a young man, sets such a noble task before 
himself. By high and noble aims must we lift ourselves upward, 
and from them must we draw strength, courage and self-denial.” 
Under Bohmer's eyes, Janssen worked at the “ Imperial Regesta ” 
from 1854 to 1857. Then, having determined to limit the scope 
of his history, he turned his attention almost wholly to the study 
of the closing period of the Middle Ages, and to modern times. 
Meanwhile, his sense of vocation to the priesthood had not been 
weakened; and, health permitting, he quietly withdrew from 
Frankfurt in 1860, and went to Tubingen to prepare for ordina- 
tion. Here he was again fortunate in being associated with such 
an able man as Karl Josef von Hefele, who, nine years later, was 
made Bishop of Rottenburg, and who, having contributed so 
largely to the right knowledge of Church history, archeology 
and liturgy, had made scholardom for all time indebted to him by 
his great “ History of the Christian Councils ” (1855-74). 

On March 21st, 1860, Janssen was ordained in the Cathedral at 
Limburg, and from that day onward he has been as devoted to 
the duties of his priestly office as to his favorite study. The Church 
offered him honors, but he declined them: they would interfere 
with his life-work—from his fixed aim nothing should distract 
him. Having given much time tothe Frankfurt Archives, he now 
undertook the publication of “ Frankfurt’s Imperial Correspond- 
ence and other Related Documents” (2 vols., 1863-1873), which 
covered the period from King Wenzel (1400) to the death of 
Maximilian I. (1519). The original researches, of which these 
volumes were the result, and the wholly new material they con- 
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tained, made their value permanent. A critic in the “ Historisch- 
Politische Biatter” paid them a deserved tribute in saying that 
“no historian of the end of the Middle Ages will conclude a 
chapter of his book without consulting Janssen’'s ‘ Reichs-Corre- 
spondenz.’ It is as indispensable to the historian as the Breviary 
to the priest.” Reference to the more recent works on this period 
will show how serviceable it has been, and the high estimation in 
which it is held. 

In the very same year in which he printed the first volume of 
this important contribution to historical science, Janssen published 
a work of no less practical service to the cause of historic truth: 
“Schiller as a Historian” (Freiburg, 1863). Among German 
writers who have helped to spread a wholly false view of the his- 
tory of their own country, and indeed of history in general, no one 
has been more harmful than Schiller. His poetic power, the popu- 
larity of his ballads, of the “ Song of the Bell,” of the “ Hymn to 
Joy "—which Beethoven made immortal by his use of it as a 
choral climax to the grand Ninth symphony—his affiliations with 
the “idol” Goethe, his brilliant prose style, his dramatic works, 
and a general feeling that he was a well-meaning man, gave a re- 
pute to the history of the “ Revolt in the Netherlands,” and of 
“ The Thirty Years’ War,” of which they were quite undeserving. 
The German originals and the Bohn translations have served to 
misinform more than one generation of credulous readers, and the 
harm done has been all the more effective because of Schiller’s 
large and continuous influence among the classes that assume to 
be “ cultivated.” No one better than the poet knew how unfitted 
he was to write the truth about history ; but his very want of 
training, the peculiar notions he entertained about literary art, and 
above all, material necessities, made him blind to the requirements 
and the serious obligations of the man who would write history. 
The poet’s literary friends knew his ignorance ; he openly regretted 
it, or joked about it; contemporary critics spoke of it. Serious 
historians, long ago, rated him as he deserved, and pointed out 
his most flagrant errors or misstatements in foot-notes, or tran- 
siently referred to them in their pages. As long ago as 1809 Nie- 
buhr wrote: “ This autumn I read Schiller’s ‘ History of the Thirty 
Years’ War,’ and again and again did I clasp my hands in amaze- 
ment, not carried away by the work—oh! by no means, but as- 
tounded at the possibility that a book like this, which is not even 
tolerably well written, and whose narrative halts and stumbles, 
should be stamped as a classic. Time will do justice,and smother 
the thing.” Unfortunately for the cause of truth, justice is often 
slow. For more than fifty years Niebuhr's prophecy was not ful- 
filled, and the imaginative pot-a-boilers which Schiller threw off 
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for the entertainment of the readers of the “ Mercury,” the “ Hours ” 
and the “ Ladies’ Calendar,” bound in well printed volumes, still 
furnished the cultivated public with what they assumed was his- 
tory. But Janssen’s thorough study of “ Schiller as a Historian” 
at last did Schiller and the public justice, and “ smothered the 
thing” and the historian. Janssen always comes to his work with 
full hands. Whatever his subject, you see that he has provided 
himself with every bit of principal and accessory material needed 
to develop the subject fully. He may not say the last word, but 
he has certainly given you the facts from which to frame that 
word. The Schiller study is as lively and suggestive as it is com- 
plete and convincing. In his letters the poet tells the story of his 
historical education, of how and why he became a writer on his- 
torical subjects, of his ideas about history, and of the methods he 
pursued in the manufacture of history. It is an amusing and in- 
structive story. Simply ignorant, always poetic, fanciful, construct- 
ing history “out of himself,” not above a little charlatanry, dis- 
liking his compelled work, carried away by every wind of so-called 
philosophy, filled with false conceptions concerning the facts and 
the ideas of the past, Schiller is a type of the “ historian” who has 
served and still serves to mislead youth and age in every country, 
about many important facts of history, ancient or modern. In 
Janssen’s hands, Schiller dissects himself. Not content, however, 
with the self-convicting result of this operation, Janssen critically 
examines the poet's unhistorical works, thoroughly and authorita- 
tively corrects them, and in addition gives a clear and close state- 
ment of the true causes and the actual progress of the Revolution 
in the Netherlands and of the Thirty Years’ War. Nor does the 
value of this little book end here. It is filled with suggestive de- 
tails about the Weimar coterie, the scope of education at the 
German universities in the beginning of this century, and the 
scholarship, ideals and methods of modern French and German 
history writers,—subjects on which Janssen, both here and in a 
later volume of essays, has shed “ more light” than Goethe or his 
school can well bear. The honest student, and the honest reader 
of history, will thank the author for his admirable statement of 
the principles which underlie all right historical work ; a state- 
ment positively helpful to the formation of a true critical judgment. 

The “Schiller as a Historian” was, in one respect, only an ap- 
pendix to work already done. In “France’s Craving for the 
Rhine; and her anti-German policy in former centuries ” (Frank- 
furt, 1861 ; 3d ed. Freiburg, 1883), published two years before the 
Schiller study, Janssen laid a heavy hand on the whole school of 
writers who had indoctrinated the people with the false and harm- 
ful notion that the Thirty Years’ War was “a war of the Lord,” 
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and for “the freedom of the Gospel.” Of this book Bohmer said 
that it had clearly shown, “ even to Protestant democrats, that the 
Thirty Years’ War was much more a political than a religious 
war.” This, indeed, it showed conclusively, and with admirable 
method. These hundred pages are replete not only with well- 
selected facts, but with practical instruction in the art of clear, ana- 
lytic presentation ; an art not easily acquired, and much neglected 
in the schools. The title of the book discloses its scope and the 
writer's patriotic spirit. Among the canting phrase-makers of “ real, 
original” modern politics, and we have as many of them in the 
United States as they have in England, France, Germany or Italy, 
there is a common agreement to charge Catholics with a radical 
want of patriotism, due to the teaching and organization of the 
Church. History is a sufficient answer to this childish accusation. 
Those who will not read history, would certainly be convinced, 
even if they were not silenced by Janssen’s book, which is marked 
from beginning to end by a deep, warm feeling of undivided love 
for the Fatherland, and by a hearty indignation against French 
policy and rule. Considerable light is thrown upon the present 
strained relations of the two countries, and upon the important 
Rhine question, in this finished sketch. An enmity of seven hun- 
dred years is not to be healed in a day; and France, which first 
sought a lodgment in the Rhine-land nine hundred years ago, has 
been a recognized enemy of Germany since the eleventh century. 
The French policy has indeed been discreditable, and often con- 
temptible. Nevertheless, even before the religious divisions in 
Germany, that policy found numerous purchased supporters within 
the Empire itself. When the Empire was torn asunder by the “ Re- 
formation ” troubles, the German “ Reformed” princes hastened 
to throw themselves into the arms of the traditional enemy, and 
were proud of betraying their own country in return for booty, 
power or pay. The great ambition of the French kings was to 
wear the Imperial crown; failing in this, they adopted a policy, 
whose object was the destruction of the Empire itself. Francis L., 
Henry II., Charles IX., Henry III. and IV., and Louis XIII. and 
XIV.,—that is to say, Richelieu and Mazarin—worked to the same 
end by the same immoral means. The Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
sealed the fate of the Empire, and handed over to the French long 
coveted Alsace. To the Catholic student of history, Janssen’s nar- 
ration of the part played by the “ eldest son of the Church,” during 
the “ Reformation” period—a subject which he has more fully elabo- 
rated in the history of the German people—is doubly valuable ; as 
a warning against the insidious influence of time-honored catch- 
words and parrot rhetoric, and as a help to an independent, intelli- 
gent study of the history of so-called Catholic state-craft in its 
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dealings with religion and the Church. And more especially in 
those high-schools and colleges where Fredet is still the text-book, 
would Janssen’s vivid analysis of the great Cardinal Richelieu’s 
policy aid in forming a juster estimation of the man and of his- 
tory than was current among a goodly body of Catholics, outside 
of France, less than thirty years ago, and may be current still. 
Rightly does Janssen claim that the moving idea of Richelieu's 
life, to raise France to the rank of the first power in Europe—an 
idea to which he sacrificed the lives and happiness of millions— 
has not helped mankind forward in the attainment of its great aims, 
nor the French people in the attainment of their great aims. “ Revo- 
lutionary in his methods, he unsettled all the guarantees of public 
right, and turned ‘reasons of state’ into ‘ principles of law.’” “The 
founder of that ‘liberal’ absolutism, which knows neither freedom 
nor law,” “he used with devilish skill all the means which the 
Roman Republic looked upon as lawful in its dealings with other 
states,” and speciously covered his lawless schemes with an em- 
broidery of fine phrases: The re-establishment of German freedom ; 
protection of friendly princes; free trade, and the national right 
of the peoples. To the Church, and that is to say to the deepest 
and best interests of the people, the policy of France for a hundred 
years before Richelieu’s day did incalculable injury. The German 
princes could never have whipped their subjects into the new sects, 
were it not for the ready and powerful assistance of French in- 
trigue, French money and French arms. But France was not 
only a powerful force in fastening Protestantism upon an unwilling 
people. Under Richelieu, she maliciously hindered the progress 
of the Catholic reaction, which promised to unite the people once 
more in religion, and to give them longed-for peace. The Swede, 
the Dane, the Italian, the Bohemian, the Hungarian, the unspeak- 
able Turk, were by turns used as means to make division more 
certain. To the lasting injury of Frenchman and German, and 
indeed of mankind, success crowned Richelieu’s ignoble efforts, 
and Protestantism was given a new lease of life. The traitorous, 
hypocritical, grasping princes ruled over a ruined, blasted, poverty- 
stricken land, whose bare fields reeked of good warm German 
blood. It was not the first time that “religions” were used to 
cover policies inspired by lust of “ regions” ; but if the people once 
learn to read the past aright, there will be an end of traditional 
policies, which rate the citizen’s life and happiness of no account 
in comparison with vain ideas of national or personal glory, or 
with the gratification of personal spites. That a Cardinal Richelieu 
and a Cardinal Mazarin, men high in the Church's offices, should 
have stopped at no means to establish a hateful and hated despot- 
ism, is a sad fact in history: sadder still, that, while posing as the 
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protectors of the Church, they were actively undermining her 
power and influence. Not without reason does Janssen claim that 
their double crime moved the minds of men in opposition to the 
whole priestly order, to the Church, and Faith itself. This book 
is more than a masterly compendium of clearly stated facts, and a 
model of a popular historical sketch. Like all the author's works, 
it is a help to broad and original thought on the great moving 
questions of the past and present. 

Seeking health and a wider experience of men, and at the same 
time intent on making a careful examination of the great manu- 
script collections, Janssen went to Italy in December, 1863. At 
Rome, he resided with Cardinal Reisach, whose friendship he had 
gained soon after coming to Frankfurt; and who not only held 
him in high esteem, but also gave him a large place in his 
affections. Pius IX. received the historian graciously, showed a 
particular interest in his work and conferred an especial honor on 
him by giving him permission to make free use of the Vatican 
Archives, then in charge of Theiner. The learned librarian had 
just published the fourth volume of the “ Materials for the History 
of Poland,” a work which excited the liveliest interest in Janssen, 
and led him on his return home in May, 1864, to make an origi- 
nal and thorough study of all the earlier and later documents and 
authorities which throw light on the division of Poland. The 
effects of this division were, to his mind, far-reaching; and they 
are active even to-day. “ It made the Revolution an integral ele- 
ment in the new state organism.” With more than ordinary zeal, 
therefore, did Janssen labor to provide the material for a just esti- 
mate of a memorable epoch. As the result of his studies, he pub- 
lished “ The Genesis of the first division of Poland” (Freiburg, 
1865); a work of primary importance to the student who would 
have a right understanding of the circumstances, and a correct 
measure of the persons connected with this fateful piece of 
politics. 

Affection and admiration for Bohmer now prompted him to 
write a life of his friend and teacher, who had died October 22d, 
1863. No one better knew, or could better appreciate, the great 
historian’s character, work and aims; and no one could pay a 
higher tribute’to friendship than Janssen did in “ The Life, Letters, 
and Smaller Works of J. F. Bohmer” (3 vols., Freiburg, 1868). 
The “ Life” was received with hearty praise, and at once took rank 
as a model biography of a learned man. So considerable was the 
interest it excited, that Janssen was led to publish a popular 
abridgment : “J. F. Bohmer’s Life and Views” (Freiburg, 1869). 
In this octavo volume of three hundred and fifty pages, he skilfully 
traced the development of Bohmer’s mind and heart and labors. 
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The book is one to be read of all men who would learn how to 
widen their own thought, and how to convey an honest estimate 
of another's mind and views; and no reader will lay it down 
without feeling-that he has gained in breadth of patriotism, in love 
of learning, in admiration of study. Youth will learn from it how 
to study ; and the historical inquirer, grounded in true principles 
and the methods of intelligent experience, will be spurred to better 
doing and greater diligence. 

Neither these thoughtful, toilsome works, nor feeble health, nor 
the ministrations of his sacred office, nor uninterrupted historical 
studies, hindered Janssen from measuring and discussing our 
many-sided modern world, wherein old ideas are so active under 
new forms, and new men are so precipitate in doing and undoing 
old things. Between 1868 and 1876 he contributed a number of 
essays to the “ Historisch-Politische Blatter,” and to other periodicals, 
which were later on gathered together, and published under the 
title: “ Pictures of Life, in Past and Present” (Zeit und Lebensbilder, 
Freiburg, 1876, 3d edition, 1879). 

The rational ideas underlying the so-called Reformation of the 
sixteenth century were not new, but their material force gave them 
a body, and a form, and a centre of action which they had not had 
before. To trace the actual development of these ideas and their 
effect on modern civilization would be a mighty labor, but one 
surely helpful to the reflecting, and perchance to the unreflecting 
men, who, from sense of duty, or from ambition, or as hereditary 
rulers, seek to lead or govern mankind ; and even more helpful to 
the masses who are so simply led or constrained. In the absence 
of a comprehensive work, every honest contribution to the study 
of particular periods, and of especial phases of thought and life, 
is valuable as an aid to the measure of the present and the future ; 
to right thinking, and to right living. And for this reason these 
essays of Janssen deserve more than a passing word. Brimful of 
information and of thought, they give a suggestive sketch of some- 
what more than half a century of a certain kind of German 
philosophy, science, religion, literature, morals and politics; and 
they are illustrated with faithful portraits of many of the clay idols 
that have been lifted up and worshipped on the altars of modern 
culture. 

The influence of the men of the “ Aufk/arung,” whose divinity 
was Goethe, has been, and still is, powerful not only in Germany 
and throughout the continent, but in England and America. The 
Emersons, like the Carlyles, are mere weak echoes of the more 
logically illogical minds that dominated Germany at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century ; and our 
cultivated American society is thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
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unchristian and immoral teachings which, under a pleasing dis- 
guise of classic prose and verse, the master of form made so in- 
sidiously effective. To the not wholly corrupted mind no better 
corrective could be offered than Janssen’s study of “ A Woman 
of Culture, and her Friends.” The cultured woman is Caroline 
Michaelis, who was born at Géttingen in 1763, her father being 
professor and Gehetmer Justisrath, Johann David Michaelis. Though 
she feared she had lost her good name at fifteen, Caroline found a 
husband at twenty-one—a Dr. BOhmer. He died in 1788, but she 
lived what is sometimes called a merry life, until 1809. As the 
mistress or temporary wife of Johann Georg Forster, the traveller 
and naturalist, of August Wilhelm Schlegel, poet, critic and San- 
skrit scholar, and of Friedrich Wilhelm Schelling, the philosopher, 
she enjoyed whatever advantages there could be derived from 
friendly association with all the noted men of the day. From the 
authentic story of her life, from her letters, and from the biogra- 
phies and correspondence of contemporary heroes and heroines, 
Janssen has selected material for a lively sketch of society in the 
days when Goethe lorded it over women, men and princes—the 
days of free-love and art for art's sake; when Herder, Forster, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, Alexander von Humboldt, Schiller and 
the two Schlegels, competed with each other in undermining 
Christianity, in panegyrizing paganism, in preaching the glory and 
the duty of revolution, in decrying nationality and patriotism, in 
prophesying the coming brotherhood of man, in abusing Catho- 
licity, in glorifying nature, and in living loosely. The times were 
so out of joint that kings and princes and churchmen were eager 
to honor these worst enemies of the throne and the altar, and even 
to further their extremest doctrines. A prince-bishop, Von Erthal 
of Maintz, who was not too sure as to what he believed, not only 
gathered the leaders around him, and appointed them to offices of 
trust, but proved himself in somewhat a practical follower of their 
ideas. When Adam Weishaupt, the ex-Jesuit and professor of 
canon-law at Ingoldstadt, organized the Illuminati, he found ardent 
supporters not alone in Goethe, Herder, and Karl August of 
Weimar, but also in Von Dalberg, Bishop von Erthal’s coadjutor. 
And yet the religion of the Illuminati was free-thinking, and the 
tenets of the order were distinctly opposed to the dogmas and the 
ritual of Christianity. With the coadjutor a Mason, as well as a 
Perfectibilist, as the Illuminati originally called themselves, it does 
not seem strange that the Canons of Maintz took down the 
crucifix from the walls of their rooms and set up Voltaire’s bust 
in its stead; or that the writings of Helvetius and the treatises of 
the Illuminati replaced books of devotion and theology on their 
side-tables. In the Bavarian government the men of the “ Avw/- 
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klérung” had a firm friend. The Catholicity of Bavaria was to be 
liberalized ; the “ thick darkness” in which it was enveloped was 
to be dissolved; liberalized Bavaria was to become a centre of 
light for the whole of Germany. And to effect these great ends 
rationalists and doubters of all shades were gathered in from far 
and near, to fill the chairs of theology and philosophy. With the 
pulpit, the lecture-hall, the press and the stage united in the cause 
of “ Humanity, Enlightenment, and purified Religion,” there was 
every encouragement to thinkers of novelties, to destructive critics, 
to realistic or naturalistic poets and romancers, to pantheistic or 
atheistic teachers of a religion which was glossed and accepted as 
Christian. Schleiermacher, preacher at the “Charite” and at 
Trinity Church in Berlin, university preacher and professor of 
theology at Halle, and later at Berlin, a free lover,a man who 
looked upon marriage as an unnatural bond, and whose theology 
was as little Christian and as wholly personal as that of our own 
Beecher, was one of the most honored religious teachers of the 
day. His writings on “ Religion” and on “ The Christian Faith’ 
were the guides of Evangelicals who wished to be up to the latest 
fashion of approved modern intelligent thought. It was a day for 
and of adventurers. Many a bitter or amusing page has been 
written on the Italian Humanists of the sixteenth century, and 
many a fine moral has been drawn from their lives and works. 
Janssen’s study is suggestive of material much nearer at hand, 
quite as curious, and no less full of lessons for the modern man— 
which he who runs may read. Where the fine words of poet, 
philosopher and preacher are printed side by side with the record 
of their lives, the reality is painfully amusing when it is not shock- 
ing. Faithless in the animal relation they call love, treacherous in 
friendship, selfish to the utmost depth of egotism, vain, jealous, 
envious, restless, dissatisfied, flatterers, blasphemers, haters of God 
and men and themselves—thus they have carefully portrayed them- 
selves with their own hands. The peculiarities of advanced German 
thought, its:progress in this century, and the characteristics of a 
Godless science are emphasized in Janssen’s essay on Alexander 
von Humboldt. At the celebration of von Humboldt’s hundredth 
birthday, in Berlin (1869), one of the speakers proclaimed him 
“the incorporate ideal of a Saviour of Mankind,” and still another 
boasted that “ he had freed the human mind from every delusion 
concerning a so-called revealed religion.” This latter statement 
may be prophetic, but for the present it is safe to qualify it as 
slightly exaggerated. The “Encyclopedic Cat”—as Minister 
Ancillon, a not too partial admirer, nicknamed the great naturalist 
—had the will, and did what he could; but there are powerful 
counter-forces to contend with, and faith in a revealed religion is 
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too scientifically rooted to be uprooted even by the writer of a 
“Cosmos.” Von Humboldt’s early affiliations with the “son of 
the gods,” Goethe, with Schiller, with the Weimar and Jena cliques, 
and with all the men of advanced thought; his relations with 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, Stolberg, Tieck, Varnhagen von Ense, Cornelius, 
Von Reumont and Strauss ; and his high position at the Prussian 
court, where he was long chamberlain and intimate of Frederick 
William IV., assured a plenty of evidence as to his character and 
ideals. This evidence witnesses to one great fact; that high in- 
telligence, and power of concentrative thought, and desire for 
knowledge do not necessarily ennoble man. The world’s heroes 
have one terrible enemy—their own letters. Von Humboldt’s 
correspondence and the reminiscences of contemporaries, as 
Janssen here interweaves them, present a sa! though instructive 
picture of a great deformed mind. Believing neither in God nor 
in the immortality of the soul, he necessarily despised Christian 
morality, religion in genera!, Catholicity in particular, and political 
order. The revolution is the logical outcome of atheism; as 
dynamitism, nihilism and anarchy are the logical conclusions of 
the scientific philosophy of the Von Humboldts. All the weak- 
nesses of the men of enlightenment the “ prince of German cul- 
ture” developed in a high degree. Victor Strauss described him 
as “a monster of hate.” Prince Bismarck in a pleasant way tells 
of his insufferable egotism; his own letters are the witnesses of 
his duplicity. There is no reader of Janssen’s brief sketch, who 
retains a shred of Christian belief, but will be tempted to exclaim 
with Edmond Jorg: “ May God preserve us all from such culture, 
and most of all the princes and the great ones of the earth.” 

To this type of the atheistic German scientist of the century 
Janssen adds a type of the atheistic philosopher, in the person of 
that highly gifted half-madman, Arthur Schopenhauer ; and thus 
brings to a close his study of the irreligious schools. Now and 
again some well-intentioned youth is carried away by what he 
imagines to be a more rationally constructive or destructive system 
of philosophy than any into which he has thus far had a peep. 
Indeed, the method of the schools where ideas are dealt with 
quite independently of persons, may be in somewhat chargeable 
for these mishaps. If the light-minded were led first of all to 
know the character and the practical life of the pretended phi- 
losophers, he would have some surer check on his own wandering 
mind. No sane man will deliberately seek wisdom from a fool, or 
a knave, or a sensualist. It seems improbable that any serious 
mind, knowing even as much about the great “ Nihilist” as 
Janssen tells of him, could go to Schopenhauer’s pages in search 
of the secret of life. After tracing his somewhat romantic story 
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from the cradle to the grave, his vagaries, the growth of his ideas, 
the development of his unlovely character, and the sources of his 
speculations, Janssen completes the study of this unhappy pessi- 
mist by an analysis of his teachings and a sketch of some of the 
peculiarities of those other lights of modern philosophy, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel and Feuerbach. It has been the fashion to abuse 
St. Thomas and the schoolmen ; and they deserve abuse if these 
modern sophists are worthy of praise. Like the poets and 
preachers and scientists with whom we have just parted, they 
hate each other; and their personal relations and mutual criti- 
cisms suggest a wholly new conception of the “ philosophic mind.” 
If possible, they are more egotistic than their unprofessionally 
philosophical brethren. Witness Hegel, who began his lectures 
on logic in the summer semester of 1820, with the words: “I 
might say with Christ: I teach the truth and am the truth.” The 
others had not said this, but certainly it was not because their 
egotism was above blasphemy. As atheistic and as immoral as 
Von Humboldt or Goethe, and more irrational in some respects 
than either of them, Schopenhauer, who “ had no need of Christ,” 
assumed that “he had lifted more of the veil than any other 
mortal before him!" That anti-Christian, like reformed, culture 
should sneer at the “ superstition’ which canonizes the pure, the 
patient, the ascetic, is not to be wondered at, when the same 
culture finds its incorporate ideal of a Saviour of mankind in 
Von Humboldt, and divinities worthy of a temple in Feuerbach 
and Schopenhauer. 

The healthy, elevating influence of religion on science and 
literature is strongly brought out in Janssen’s essays on Karl 
Ritter, the founder of the science of comparative geography ; and 
on the Russian poet, Vasily Andrejevitsch Joukoffsky. Though 
educated in the school of Rousseau, Karl Ritter (1779-1859) felt 
the need and the worth of Christianity, and early turned away 
from the infidel thought by which he was encompassed. A life of 
patient, intelligent work, passed in the close study of nature and of 
men, was inspired by love for science directed to the honor of God. 
Contrasting his life and ideals with those of a Von Humboldt, the 
comparative pettiness of the ungodly scientist will force itself on 
all but the blind admirer. Like most non-Catholics of his and 
our time, Ritter had no true insight into Catholicity ; and hence 
many of the misconceptions which he began to imbibe at the 
breast are set down as facts in his writings. So simple and honest 
a character could not knowingly have told untruths. It is, indeed, 
to be regretted that prejudice should have so rooted falsehood in 
systems of education that the best intentioned men are innocently 
made to violate the truth they so much love. Besides the moral 
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lessons it conveys, this essay of Janssen’s supplies many interesting 
facts about the progress of geographical science in Europe, and 
adds new details to the previous studies of German life at the 
beginning of the century. Ritter was a keen observer, with a 
wide experience of men; and from his letters much that is new 
may be learned about society in Frankfurt, Geneva, and Berlin, 
and about the standards of professors and students at the German 
universities. 

Joukoffsky (1783-1852), the father of Russian romantic literature, 
leader of “ Young Russia,” patriot-poet, whose songs united a 
whole people, and who first gave Homer to the Russians in their 
own tongue, serves as fitting contrast to Geethe, or Schiller, or 
Voss. Deeply religious, filled with noble ideas about the true aim 
of poetry and the relation of art to morals, he was never untrue 
to his ideals. Constant in the endeavor to undo the work of the 
school of “art for art’s sake,” whose false notions have been so 
widely propagated among poets and people, he never tired of 
teaching that the aim of poetry was rightly to educate men, and 
not merely to please the imagination. The poet’s motive, he 
maintained, should be sense of duty, not pay or fame. He gained 
both fame and honors. Maria Feodorowna called him to the 
court and appointed him instructor of the wife of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and of the young prince who, as Alexander II., the 
emancipator of the serfs, was to bear such strong testimony to 
the liberality of Joukoffsky’s training. Neither life at court nor the 
flattery of the great altered his character or ambitions. “ Faith, 
energy, patience "—in these he found the secret of a happy life. 
Just now the Russian novel is in fashion, and closely competes 
with the French article, whose filth makes it popular—to para- 
phrase Mr. George Saintsbury. The prophets of a school of false 
art, marked by a false realism and false sentiment, false morals, 
false politics and false religion, are Tourgenief, Dostoievsky, 
Tschernuiskevsky and Tolstoi, of whom a recent writer makes bold 
to say that “ it would be hard to disprove that he had got closer to 
Christ's idea of life than any man since Christ's time!"" A com- 
parison of the work, lives, influence, and ideals of the new lights 
with those of the high-minded and Christian Joukoffsky, could 
only bring out in stronger relief his superior art, learning, merit, 
and genius. Literary men, young and old, may rather turn to 
him if they would seek a thoughtful, original, intelligent and en- 
nobling companion or teacher. 

In another group of studies on “ Christian Carl Josias Bunsen ;” 
“The Political and Ecclesiastical Views of the Prussian diplomats, 
Nagler and Rochow;” “ Friedrich Christoph Dahlmann,” and “ The 
Political and Religious Views of Frederick William IV.,” Janssen 
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surveys the field of German politics and the political leaders from 
1820 to 1860, and thus affords an opportunity of measuring the 
effect of irreligious thought in literature, science, philosophy, and 
religion, upon government. Whether under democratic or mo- 
narchical forms, the people are the willing or unwilling tools of 
those whem fortune, revolution, or the meaner arts of men have 
lifted into office. Now-a-days, the man who has been made ac- 
cording to an official pattern in the State school or university is 
simple enough to imagine himself an exemplar of reason uncon- 
trolled and free thought. In a higher civilization this would 
seem surprising ; but it cannot surprise any one who considers the 
present civilization of continental Europe, where even the soldier 
slave has been educated into the idea that he is a freeman. To 
be the subject of a government in which a Bunsen (1791-1860) 
played a leading part was to deserve commiseration. By turns a 
student, a preacher, a teacher, an unsuccessful diplomat, a roman- 
tic statesman, his one ambition was to make his own way. A 
rattle-pate without religion, a great part of his life was spent in 
contriving pseudo-religious schemes, church reforms, creeds and 
rituals. Though he believed neither in Christ nor God, he was 
one of the leaders of evangelical thought, one of the founders of 
the “ Evangelical Alliance,” and a writer of prayer and hymn 
books. His idea ofa church was that of a real Casaro-Papism ; a 
political church under a Pope-King ; a church controlled like the 
army and serving the same end—the security of the government. 
As great a prophet as Carlyle, he constructed a “ Christianity,” on 
whose adoption the future of religion depended. Pantheist, if 
anything, he was careful to qualify all his notions as Christian. 
He hated believing Protestants, for there were old Lutherans who 
opposed his teachings, and yet he was in one respect as Lutheran 
as Luther’s self. Persistently, from the beginning to the end of his 
life he was an abusive hater of the Catholic Church. Whether in 
office or out of office, at home or abroad, he was ever active in 
attempts to injure “the old anti-Christ at Rome”; a real Pope- 
eater, with an insatiable appetite. The anti-Catholic machine is 
well oiled these days, and worked by skilful hands. An insight 
into its management fifty years ago may be of service to the un- 
suspicious. Bunsen’s masters, Frederick William III. and IV., 
felt their obligations as heads of a church organization, and 
dabbled more or less in matters of conscience affecting their 
Catholic and Evangelical subjects. The two kings saw that there 
was something wrong with Protestantism; but if they knew what 
was amiss with it, they were careful to keep it to themselves. They 
saw the family life weakened, the Christian tenets losing their hold, 
immorality spreading, so they concluded that there ought to bea 
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return to apostolic forms, a bishopric at Jerusalem, and missions 
in California! Frederick William IV. had a lively conception 
of the necessity and power of religion and a serious acquaintance 
with Lutheran Christianity. About Catholicity he was worse than 
ignorant; he was filled with the traditional false notions concern- 
ing it. Of the helplessness and decay of Protestantism he was 
strongly sensible. He attributed the power of the Church to its 
unity; he dreamed of a united Protestantism; but he saw that he 
was powerless to effect anything among ten thousand sects, when 
he could not even unite the churches of his own domain. A 
better prophet than Bunsen, he foresaw that in the near future the 
Church would make even more rapid strides than in the past, 
especially in the East. “ It is, indeed, God’s ordinance,” said he, 
“that truth should conquer in a beggar’s clothes, but not in a 
fool’s dress.” 

The politicians all felt the weakness of a divided Protestantism. 
Nagler, who held high office under the Prussian Government from 
1824 to 1846, and who had no more religion than Bunsen, could 
not Sut lament that they were cut up into so many sects: 
‘Lutherans, Reformed, Evangelicals, and all sorts of Pietists.” 
But his regrets were only those of a hard-headed bureaucrat, 
whose whole life was haunted by the spook of Catholicity and 
those “ devils,” the Jesuits! Theodor von Rochow was not so 
easily frightened. He had studied the question more coolly, and 
came to the conclusion that “the Jesuits were less dangerous 
to Protestantism than its own theologians.” Events have proved 
the correctness of his judgment as to the dangers Protestantism 
had to fear from its theologians ; but we may better appreciate the 
grounds on which he based this judgment after reading “ The 
Recollections of David Strauss,” by William Nast, in the Mew 
Princeton Review for November, 1887. Mr. Nast was a fellow- 
pupil of Strauss, at Tibingen. The acceptance of the students in 
theology depended, he says, on mental proficiency, without referer ce 
to moral or religious considerations. In his class, Mr. Nast was 
“the only one who professed religion, in the sense of an experi- 
mental faith in the divinity and atonement of Christ.” There was 
no spiritual instruction; and though the old and new Testaments 
were read in the original tongues, it was “not as the inspired 
word of God, not for edification and theological instruction, but as 
an extrcise in linguistic criticism.” The dangerous theologians of 
the eighteenth century had evidently made sure of worthy succes- 
sors in the nineteenth ; and, however dangerous the Jesuit may be 
to Protestantism, Rochow might well have greater fears of Baur 
and Schwegler, and Zeller, and Volkmar. As General in the 
Prussian army, and ambassador to Switzerland, Wiirtemberg and 
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St. Petersburg, Rochow, who was a man of much higher character 
and intelligence than Nagler, gained a larger view of men and of 
the contending currents of thought. His letters, written between 
1830 and 1851, are full of facts concerning the growth of Radi- 
calism on Swiss and German soil, the policy of Prussia towards 
its Catholic subjects, and the position of German Catholics 
towards their respective rulers. Rochow felt the necessity of 
political unity between Austria and Prussia in the interest of ex- 
ternal and internal peace. On the other hand, Nagler, who wished 
to be in the front rank of the forwarders of modern culture, hated 
all governments other than his own, and all men other than him- 
self; and dreamed only of undermining Austria. With this end 
in view, he kept in his employ a number of adventurers, paid to 
organize a system of agitation upon Austrian soil. It is interest- 
ing to compare the utilitarian methods of the Prussian politician 
of fifty years ago with those of the great Minister of to-day. The 
mighty Bismarck controls not Prussia alone, or the Empire, but 
Europe by means as far below those of an ideal civilization as were 
the expedients of the petty police-detective diplomat, Nagler. 

It is a sad fact, but one which excited Friedrich Christoph Dahl- 
mann’s pride, that “the basis of the Prussian State rests on Mar- 
tin Luther.” The existing German Empire may be said to rest on 
the same uncertain foundation. Whatever their external show of 
force, both Prussia and the Empire are radically, necessarily, weak. 
The Lutheran principle is destructive, not constructive. Could we 
wholly exclude from our view the one saving factor, the Catholic 
Church, it would not be difficult to predict the Empire’s future, the 
course of its politics, and the inevitable conditions of its civiliza- 
tion. Dahlmann’s own experience presents a telling instance of 
the defectiveness of the Lutheran idea, and of its total inade- 
quacy to satisfy the intellect of the reflecting man. Though 
brought up as a rationalist Protestant, the thoughtful study of his- 
tory led him to recognize Christianity as the greatest gift of God 
to men. .When he examined the tenets of Protestantism, its prac- 
tical life, its preaching and worship, he found it wanting in every 
requirement of man’s intellect and heart. He saw clearly enough 
that a church could not be built on the bare idea of Christian 
morality. In time the divine Christ, as he knew Him from the dis- 
torted Lutheran representation, ceased to satisfy his soul’s aspira- 
tions. He sought relief in the company of the carpenter's son. 
The néed of religion he felt deeply. Like Niebuhr, he could 
not find it in the sects; and, like him, he came to the conclusion 
that “we require a new religion.” Dahlmann’s ideas, opinions, 
work and failures serve to extend our view of a half century of 
German politics and civilization. An active student throughout 
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his life; widely informed by his experience as a pupil or a professor 
at Copenhagen, Halle, Kiel, and Gottingen; by his residence at 
Hanover, Leipzic, Jena, and Bonn; and by his studies on the his- 
torical development of European politics ; an author of considerable 
works on European history, and a prominent actor in the “ German 
Constitution” movement of 1848-49, he looked at politics from 
a higher plane than a Nagler or a Bunsen. He was a consistent 
antagonist of that monster tyrant, the modern State ; opposed the 
systems of education which would deprive the parent of his natu- 
ral rights, limit the freedom of education and enslave the soul; 
and protested against the State Church, and the current liberalism 
which, liberal only in words, oppressed the right, the individual, 
and society. How different would have been the story of the 
present Prussian Empire if its leaders had but learned the force of 
the truth that Dahlmann stated so well: “God's throne stands 
high above that of the king!” (Not the least interesting portion 
of Janssen’s essay on Dahlmann is that which treats of the his- 
torian-politician’s relations with Frederick William IV., and of 
their dissenting views upon the question of a new German Empire. 
The idea of such an empire had long been working in the minds 
of German theorists, patriots, bigots and politicians. To Dahl- 
mann the time seemed ripe for the realization of the idea. He 
approached the king, and by written and spoken word pressed him 
to allow himself to be named emperor. The argument presented 
to him was, that Prussia, the one purely German State with a 
definitely Protestant mission, should be the leader of a new Ger- 
man Empire, counteracting Austria, and exercising due power in 
the world. But the king, who knew something of German his- 
tory, and had a strong sense of patriotism and of justice, as well 
as a keen appreciation of the dangers that must threaten a German 
Emperor who was not Emperor of Germany, declined to enter 
into the scheme. In the light of later political events Frederick 
William's moderate and sagacious views are doubly instructive. 
The title which seemed te him so vain his successor was pleased 
to accept, in the face of German tradition, if not of hereditary 
right. The great Minister's conception of the German Empire 
was less exacting, less logical, possibly less statesmanlike, than 
that of Frederick William, who valued words only as they rightly 
expressed real things. 

The &ctual effects of Bismarck’s policy on Prussia, the Empire 
and the rest of Europe, as well as the probable consequences of 
that policy, are ably discussed in Janssen’s review of Gervinus’s 
“ Posthumous writings,” which, on their publication in 1872, made 
such a stir in Germany. The author of the “ History of the Nine- 
teenth Century” was for more than thirty years an active maker 
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of public opinion on questions of German politics, through the 
daily press, the pamphlet, the more labored history, and in the 
professor's pulpit. In early life he would have been a poet if he 
could; in his new calling he showed that he was not wanting in 
imagination or power of fervid expression. His patriotism was 
always at white heat. The aim of all his work was to make Ger- 
mans more German, and to raise their ideals up to his own. Like 
his friend Dahlmann, he had the courage of his opinions, and occa- 
sionally suffered for them. Though never a practical politician, 
he was long looked up to by conservatives as a leader and adviser, 
and there was no bolder or more honored champion of Prussia or 
of Protestantism. The Prussian, the Protestant, the patriot, who, 
in the light of the actual present, reads Gervinus’s judgment on 
the development of events between 1866 and 1871, will be tempted 
to acknowledge that time has proved the keenness of his observa- 
tion and his correct foresight—and, perchance, to doubt whether 
Frederick William IV. was not a wiser statesman and a truer lover 
of his country than the mighty Bismarck. The war with Austria 
—‘‘a war of brothers”—was certainly not in the interest of Ger- 
man unity; on the contrary, it gave the death-blow to the Imperial 
idea, and definitely divided German from German. The so-called 
unification under the pseudo-empire meant in fact that free States 
had been deprived of their independence, and that the principle of 
federation, which formed the basis of the polity of the German 
State, had been overturned. Forgetful of its own history, Ger- 
many, moved by a mean spirit of imitation, had been a mere 
thoughtless follower in the footsteps of Italy. The fatal conse- 
quences of this policy moved Gervinus to grief and indignation. 
He saw a people, naturally intellectual, pressed out of the way of 
civilization, driven back into that of barbarism, and brutally made 
to serve the low interests of might and force. “A nation of civil- 
izers had been transformed into a nation of soldiers; poets and 
thinkers into bullies and braggarts; idealism into greed of gain 
and the pursuit of enjoyments wholly material.” To effect this 
retrogressive, this fatal policy, Bismarck had been compelled to 
ally himself with Radicalism, and thus had dealt another blow at 
civilization. The Democracy had been used as a mere temporary, 
serviceable instrument; but, using it, the government had put its 
seal upon it, confirmed its power for evil, and hastened the decom- 
position of the fermenting elements of society. It is more than 
fifteen years since Gervinus questioned whether the government 
would be able at will to undo its baneful work and bring health 
out of disease. Looking back at the events of fifteen years, and 
examining the immediate political conditions, we can see that time 
has not freed the State from its complication with the Revolution. 
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Bloody Democracy has been supplanted by bloody Anarchy, and 
the same statute-books that legalize socialism are crowded with 
laws for the suppression of the Socialist and his teachings. Have 
Gervinus’s doubts been answered, or may we further question ? 

The world lies down at night fearing war, and rises still fearing. 
What else can the world expect ? says the spirit of Gervinus, There 
stands Prussia, a permanent military power, frightful in her pre-emi- 
nence, surpassing the most extravagant of Napoleon's giant concep- 
tions when he was master of the Continent. She is an ever-present 
hindrance to peace. Her’s the reproach that Europe is one vast 
military camp, and that every European state was compelled by 
the war of 1866 to increase its army, transform its armaments, and 
burden itself with war expenditures. And her’s, too, the reproach 
that the honest aspirations of mankind for liberty and peace have 
been smothered by this universal “ Militarism.” Will it be pos- 
sible to revive these noble aspirations in that “ new variety, or 
rather new kind of people and State,” which military discipline is 
bound to develop ? 

Certainly, this indictment of “the one purely Protestant State 
with a purely Protestant mission,” of the State “ whose basis rests 
on Martin Luther,” is still worthy the notice of thinkers, be they 
Protestant or not.. Added years have not weakened its force. 
The abuses it decries have increased, not decreased; the dangers 
it foresees are not less pressing. That empire which promised 
peace to gain its end, now looks to war as its appointed mis- 
sion; and a Von Moltke tells the representatives of the people 
that victory imposed upon the nation the duty of living fifty years in 
a condition of constant readiness for war. In the black night of the 
un-Lutheran tenth century, coming from some monk-ridden despot 
who could neither read nor write, this would have been a terrible 
speech. Is it the less terrible now that mankind have been freed 
in part from the tyranny of Rome—in part, from that of the Jesuits 
--and that Reason, and Enlightenment, and “ Humanitarianism,” 
and philosophy, and rational religion, and “ Science,” have full 
sway? And will these modern means of grace bring peace to the 
souls of the seven million Prussians who eke a living for themselves 
and their families out of a paltry thirty cents a day, waiting mean- 
time the uncertain hour when they will be served up as food for 
powder? The events of the month of February, of this year of 
Our Lord 1888, have substantiated the truth of Von Moltke’s 
cruel words. They but indicated a deliberate policy—compulsory 
only in as much as it was self-compelled. Bismarck, “the only 
man appointed by God to be His vicegerent on earth in these 
days "—according to the revelation granted the pre elected Car- 
lyle—demands still more soldiers and still more taxes. Three- 
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quarters of a million of men have been added to the monster army 
in the interest of a peace which has not even the security of an 
armistice. By means which the incarnate Providence of Germany 
has not as yet suggested, seventy millions more of money are to 
be coined out of the brawn of the nation yearly, until sudden, 
bloody war compels the peace of exhaustion. 

Oh, Givilization, what crimes are committed in thy name! A 
half-starved people, taxed, year by year, closer to starvation only 
that it may pay for its uniform and move like an automatic 
machine; an enslaved people, whose “ ideals, education, con- 
sciences, depend on a ministry, and change with the minister "— 
such a people is a standing protest against the modern school of 
politics. There have been Americans who could not find words 
enough to glorify a system so radically opposed to ours; and this 
very fact may well suggest serious thoughts to those Americans 
who would not lose the rare and real liberties they now enjoy. 

Janssen's pictures of our life and times attracted the general 
attention of thinkers and of literary men. They showed, not only 
a wide range of reading, but an intimate acquaintance with modern 
society, and a firm grasp of the problems of the age; and they 
proved the variety of his talents and the fertility of his mind. Al- 
ways moderate in expression, he lacks neither courage nor force ; 
and he has those rare gifts—a nice sense of form, and an agreeable 


style. The reader has already learned that he is endowed with 
two other great qualities—the love of work, and the power to work. 
Neither the essays, nor his laborious studies of the history of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, had satisfied his love or exhausted 
his power. He found still another subject worthy of his mind 
and pen, and gladly took it up in the interest of religion and the 


Fatherland. 

If we recall the emotion with which the news of John Henry 
Newman’s conversion was received throughout England, we may, 
perhaps, the more readily imagine the wave of excitement which 
passed over Germany when, in June, 1800, Count Friedrich Leo- 
pold von Stolberg laid down all his honors, at the age of fifty, and, 
with his family, returned to Mother-Church. A poet of taste and 
feeling, whose name had been closely associated with that of Klop- 
stock, Goethe, and Voss, his ballads ranked with Schiller’s and 
Biirger's, and many of his odes and hymns were cited as models. 

The “ Timoleon,” “ Theseus,” “The Nursling,” and “ Apollo's 
Grove,” had established his reputation as a dramatist of originality 
and power—the first who had succeeded in blending German 
thought with the classic forms of the Greek play. An accom- 
plished classical scholar, his translation of the Iliad—the first ver- 
sion of a Greek poet in the metre of the original—gave him larger 
and deserved fame. A prose writer of rare quality, he had exer- 
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cised considerable influence on the thought of the ‘time, concern- 
ing himself with a wide range of questions, political, religious, 
literary, and artistic. Having genius, he was none the less a prac- 
tical man; and a good part of his life had been passed in adminis- 
tering government affairs, and in the diplomatic service. As am- 
bassador at the courts of Denmark, Prussia, and Russia, he had 
not only gained a large experience of men, and insight into the 
current political movements, but he had commanded the respect 
and esteem of his associates, of the sovereigns whom he served, 
and of those to whom he was accredited. During the last nine- 
teen years of his life, he used his learning and talents in the in- 
terest of the Church. By nature a singer of love and truth and 
beauty, his soul was filled with higher ideals than of old. Not 
content with moving the imagination of men, Stolberg sought to 
stem the flood of infidelity by an appeal to right reason and the 
realities of fact. He became a historian. Besides the “ Life of 
Alfred the Great” (Miinster, 1815), he published the “ History of 
the Religion of Jesus Christ” (15 vols., Hamburg, 1806-1819), a 
work conceived on a large plan, and full of learning as of thought. 
More than one life of Stolberg had been written. In 1862, Menge 
published a lengthy and careful, though somewhat heavy study, 
entitled, “ Count F. L. Stolberg and his Contemporaries ” (2 vols., 
Gotha). Like the others, this was but the life of a dead man. No 
one had, thus far, revealed the real Stolberg to the world; the 
warm-hearted, honest-minded, deeply-religious Christian, whose 
soul burned with love for all good and hated all evil; the earnest 
patriot whose enthusiastic love of country was only equalled by 
his love of liberty, and whose love of liberty was limited only by 
respect for law; the dutiful husband and father, whose love of 
family was second only to that he had for God and the Church ; 
the scholar who loved all learning, but loved it only as a means 
to inform and elevate mankind. 

Janssen’s work as a biographer had shown that he was gifted 
with rare powers of observation and analysis, and with a peculiarly 
sympathetic nature which readily merged itself in the personality 
of another. As pupil and tutor he had passed many happy days 
in the old Westphalian town of Miinster, where Stolberg had lived 
the greater part of his new life, and where his name and fame were 
still fresh among the people. Everything pointed to Janssen as 
the fitting biographer of the brother-historian who had been ani- 
mated by a spirit so like unto his own; and, though busied with 
exacting studies, he generously undertook the work. Stolberg’s 
private papers were placed in his hands, and in 1876 he published 
the life of “ Friedrich Leopold von Stolberg ” (2 vols., Freiburg). 
The favor with which these volumes were received prompted him 
to prepare a new and smaller edition, on a modified plan, which, 
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sacrificing no important detail of the original, utilized new mate- 
rial so as to give a more complete view of Stolberg's character. 
This later volume shows Janssen’s constructive skill at its best. 
We lose sight of the biographer and see and hear only Stolberg’s 
self. He it is who lays bare for us his own manly, tender heart, 
and the aims and strivings of a noble soul. The story of his life 
and of the development of his mind is instructive and stimulating. 
As a member of the famed “ H/ain,” an association which played 
an important part in the politico-literary history of Germany dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century, he had, in youth, been 
carried away by the false enthusiasms of his fellow-poets, and with 
them dreamed of liberty glorified by the revolution. Only a good 
Providence saved him from casting his lot with Goethe at the court 
of Weimar. A clear and strong intellect kept him Christian while 
the weak and restless minds around him fell into paganism, or 
so-called rationalism ; and a burning love for freedom led him 
at length, after seven years of bitter struggle, into the Catholic 
Church ; where, as he recognized—and where only—man is free 
indeed. He knew all the foremost men of the “ Au/fk/aérung,” had 
seen into their minds and hearts, and watched and measured the 
effect of their work upon society ; hence, his testimony as to their 
character, and the condition of society under the influence of their 
godless teachings, is particularly impressive. The reader of Jans- 
sen’s essays on this period will gather from Stolberg new facts and 
ideas, helpful to a just estimate of a past whose false ideals con- 
trol so large a part of mankind in the present. On the Church in 
Germany, as well as on Protestantism and atheism, Stolberg’s con- 
version produced a remarkable effect. Protestants were for the 
moment stunned ; still the man’s ability and honesty were so well 
established that his action received more of regretful sympathy 
than abuse—though abuse was not wanting. His old friend, Voss 
—*the Christian poet "—pursued him bitterly to the very edge of 
the grave. In the atheist’s eyes, he had betrayed liberty. Minis- 
ters of the gospel reasoned with him, and found him only too rea- 
sonable. Impressed by his acceptance of Catholic doctrine, many 
were led to inquire into the Church's teachings, and the conver- 
sions that followed, among the most intelligent laymen and church- 
men, were numerous. The “ History of the Religion of Jesus 
Christ” made a stir at the universities. Friedrich von Schlegel 
bore witness to the effect it produced at Heidelberg, and to the 
change wrought by its argument in the prevailing atheistic thought. 
He was not the only advanced thinker won over to the Church by 
Stolberg’s presentation of the justice of her claims to lead mankind, 
and of the beauty and security of her teachings. German Catho- 
lics gained new courage in their trials, when they saw the loved 
and honored Stolberg return to the fold. They were moved to 
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greater activity ; and he was ready to help or to lead. Inspiring 
people and clergy, he sought, by word and example, to raise both 
one and the other to higher aims and nobler lives, in the interest 
of their country and their countrymen. Janssen’s admirable book, 
giving new life to the great convert’s words and works, is worthy 
the attention not of Germans only, or of students of history, but 
of men of every country who would be lifted out of the narrow 
circle of material thoughts which so confine the ideals and actions 
of young and old to-day. 

In the same year in which the first edition of Stolberg’s biog- 
raphy appeared (1876)—after twenty-five years of such rare train- 
ing, and of so varied yet single-minded study, having utilized every 
published work and document of value, and a number of hitherto 
unprinted manuscripts, and having examined the archives of 
Frankfurt, Treves, Mainz, Lucerne, Ziirich, Wertheim (not to 
mention other German “ Sources”), and the Nunciature reports in 
the Vatican—Janssen issued the first half of the first volume of 
the “ History of the German People.” This volume was completed 
in 1878; the second appeared in 1879; and the third, fourth and 
fifth volumes have since been sent to press, as health allowed. If 
we knew nothing of the man, his education, powers or purpose, 
the list of the thirteen hundred and fifty manuscripts and printed 
works he has consulted would suffice to assure us of the broad and 
solid foundation on which he has builded. The use made of the 
material at command testifies not only to its extent, but to its value 
in helping unprejudiced inquirers fully to understand the deforma- 
tion which some uninstructed writers still qualify as a “ Reforma- 
tion.” Janssen is no polemist, neither defender nor opponent of 
individual, party or sect. Without passion, without one word of 
criticism, with no single expression of personal opinion, he records 
the facts ; facts substantiated by credible witnesses and stated in 
their own words. Every page supports his simple statement of the 
purpose of his work, as given in the preface to the sixth edition of 
the first volume: “ My endeavor is plainly to expose the truth of 
history, as well as I can gather it from the original authorities ; 
from any other ‘tendency’ whatever I know myself to be free.” 
The success of this endeavor and the force of plain truth have 
been practically illustrated by the effect of Janssen’s history upon 
non-Catholics. Through reading it many have been brought back 
to the Mother-Church; and no less than fifty Protestants, includ- 
ing ministers and teachers in public institutions, sent congratula- 
tory letters to the author on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination. 

Among those who cannot believe the truth, because it is so new, 
Janssen has spread consternation. Other weapons failing, the stand- 
ard dictionary of bad language has been greatly enlarged and flung 
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full at his head. “ The enemy is under our walls. The Reformation 
is once more about to enter on a deadly struggle with Rome. 
Gird up your loins and stand as one man. The Lord fill you with 
hate against the Pope!” Such is the appeal of one Martin Rode, a 
theologian, of course. Professor Hans Delbriick, of Berlin, not 
satisfied with associating Janssen with the “ Prince of Darkness,” 
and Judas, denounces him as a “ coiner,” and wants to have sis 
ears cut off! In America the Lutheran Familtendlatt and the 
St. Louis Adendschule have been quite as scientifically critical. 
Professor Walther, of St. Louis, having probably run out of epi- 
thets, republished some of Cranach’s wood-cuts, ridiculing the 
Papacy, with the original Luther-text—certainly a powerful answer, 
though inordinately abridged, to Janssen’s five volumes of solid 
text, without illustrations. The FAvangelical Church Advertiser, 
of Berlin, wants some one “to draw out of its scabbard the sword 
of the heroic age of reform and hit the insolent enemy on the 
head with it; and some one else to inflame “ the holy Protestant 
scorn of apocalyptic Rome.” The Advertiser proudly announces 
that a number of learned Germans have at length founded a 
“ Reformation” History Society, in Magdeburg—ominous name! 
Indeed, a cry has gone up for an Anti-Janssen; a history written 
in the Protestant sense, and which shall at the same time undo 
Janssen’s work. How useless such a pseudo-history would be 
now, how unimpregnable is the simple, though novel, method of 
massing fixed fact on fact, of letting men speak for themselves and 
of the scenes in which they played a part, Janssen has made clear 
in his two admirable little volumes addressed “ To My Critics” 
(Freiburg, 1882-1883). Models of polite, incisive controversy, 
they are the most unanswerable refutations of the ill-provided 
critics, who had learned to look upon their text-books as a part of 
the Gospel, and they are an equally complete defence of the facts 
by the facts. He himself had made his task easy.’ 

Catholics may be proud of having given to England a John 
Lingard, and to Italy a Cesare Canti. Giving to Germany a 
Johannes Janssen they have no less reason to be proud. But not 
content with pointing to the works of these great men, they should 
be moved by a noble ambition to do like service in like ways. The 

' The following extract from a long, and on the whole fair review of Janssen’s 
History, by M. Paul Bourdeau, in the Xevue des Deux Mondes, April, 1888, is worth 
quoting: ‘In fact, it is much easier to get angry with M. Janssen, and even to abuse 
him, than it is to refute him. It will not do to put up against him M. von Ranke, a 
rather vague historian, who excels in unravelling diplomatic affairs, in pointing out 
the movement of opinions, in drawing historical portraits, but who never gets down 
among the masses, All this history would have to be made over again, with the im- 
mense labor, and the realistic exactitude which M. Janssen has consecrated to it.” 
—When the folks who think they are reformed have reformed their history.books, 
they will have taken the first practical step in the way of intelligent, honest reform, 
Reformer, reform thyself! 
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aim of the true scholar is not personal. Seeking not fleeting fame 
or uncertain honors, his strivings are directed by the love of truth 
and the hope that he may become the intellectual father of a pro- 
geny of truth-lovers. Still, the true scholar deserves to be honored 
in his lifetime ; and Janssen has received worthy recognition at 
the hands of Catholics. Wirzburg conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor in Theology, Louvain that of Doctor of Laws; the 
Archbishop of Freiburg appointed him one of his councillors, and 
our sympathetic Pope, Leo XIII, who has spoken such moving 
words to students of history, raised the historian to the offices of 
Prelate and Apostolic Prothonotary. But his greatest, most last- 
ing honor is his masterly history. 





BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY COMPARED. 


Problémes et Conclusions de I Histoire des Religions, par \' Abbe de 
Broglie, Professeur d’ Apologétique a |’ Institut Catholique de Paris. 
Paris, 1885. 

Le Dictionnaire Théologique de Bergier, Appropris au Mouvement Intel- 
lectuel de la Seconde Moitié du XIXe Siécle, par V Abbé Le Noir ; 
article Bouddhisme, Paris, 1876. 


Q* all the religions now or ever professed by men, only three 

are universalist, that is, calculated by principle and by dogma 
to be received not merely by a portion, but by all of mankind. 
These religions are Christianity, Islamism, and Buddhism. This 
fact alone would render a comparative study of these systems an 
interesting and profitable one. But Christianity and Buddhism 
present, in their origin, history and teaching, so many points of 
resemblance; they both, though in a different degree, so far excel 
all other systems in the tone of their morality, that a special com- 
parison between them is almost forced on the attention of all who 
are interested in the great problems which every religion claims to 
be able to solve. It is strange that, until a comparatively recent 
date, so little should have been known concerning a religion pro- 
fessed, according to the most moderate of trustworthy estimates, 
by two hundred and fifty millions of beings, and dating from at 
least the sixth century before our era. Of course, even in the 
Middle Ages the Lamaism of Thibet, the Fo-ism of China, and the 
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Buddhism of Ceylon, had been described by Catholic missionaries ; 
but no one seems to have surmised the unity of these systems, or 
to have apprehended the real nature of their morality, before the 
year 1820, when an English governor of Ceylon and an English 
resident in Nepaul almost simultaneously gave to the scientific 
world two collections of Buddhist sacred books, one in Sanskrit, 
and one in Pali. About the same time, a famous Hungarian 
orientalist, Csoma de Koros, found in a Thibetan monastery a 
similar collection which was, for the greater part, a translation 
from the Hindoo books. In later days translations of the same 
works have been found in the Mongolian, Chinese, and Japanese 
languages. With the discovery of these books there arose on the 
part of many, an exaggerated admiration for the beauties of 
Buddhism, and the atheistic world gleefully acclaimed the sup- 
posed fact of entire nations contradicting the testimony of the 
human conscience in favor of the existence of a Supreme Being. 
Referring to this unmeasured enthusiasm for Buddhism, the Abbé 
de Broglie remarks: “If this religion was so beautiful, so ideal, 
and nevertheless so contrary to the general sentiments of hu- 
manity, how happened it that, until its sacred books were un- 
shelved, such curious and striking characteristics were unknown ? 
If Buddhism was really so different from the gross polytheism 
with which missionaries and travellers had confounded it, how did 
the mistake originate? There are only two ways of explaining 
this anomaly. Either we must suppose that modern Buddhism 
has so degenerated, that it in no way resembles the system incul- 
cated in its sacred books, or we must admit that in practice it never 
accorded with its theoretic doctrine. In either case, the import- 
ance of Buddhism is much lessened, and so also is the gravity of 
the atheistic objections drawn from it.” 

The legendary and the real Buddha are so confused, that a satis- 
factory separation is nearly impossible. The life of Sakya Muni 
is known to us only by means of biographies written many centu- 
ries after his death; and much of it is not only legendary, but 
mythological. Senart demonstrates the existence of solar myths 
in this legendary life ; of myths similar to those found in the story 
of Krishna, and analogous to the Greek fantasies concerning Her- 
cules.’ Some authors assign the birth of the Indian reformer to 
the eighth century B.C.; but De Broglie, following the chronology 
of Eugene Burnouf, Neve, and Pillon, certainly the most untiring 
of investigators in this matter, gives the year 557 B.C. as the date. 
His proper name was Siddhartha, his family name Sakya, and he 
came of the royal race of the Gautama, sovereigns in central India. 


1 Essai sur la Légende de Bouddha. 
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The title of Muni, or “ solitary,” was affixed to his name after he 
entered on the ascetic life. The title of “ Buddha,” which in San- 
skrit signifies “ one who has attained to pefect knowledge, Boddhr,” 
was assumed by himself; and it must be remembered that this 
title was not personal to Sakya Muni, for he bore it in his quality 
of universal doctor, and in the Buddhist doctrine there are many 
Buddhas. Strictly speaking, therefore, we should not talk of “ Bud- 
dha”; we may say “a Buddha,” or at most “the Buddha.”' In 
China, the name Buddha became Fo, which signifies, according to 
the Chinese encyclopedist, Ma-Touan-Lin, “ pure intelligence,” 
“absolute knowledge.” In Siam, a Buddha is known as Phot; 
and in Japan he is called Chaca or Xaca. Following the “ Lotus 
of the Good Law,” a Buddhist sutra (discourse of Buddha) trans- 
lated into French by Burnouf, we shall give a succinct narrative of 
Sakya’s career. A wife of king Suddhodana, by name Maya or 
Mayadevi (“illusion”—a name assigned to her because of her 
ravishing beauty), while still a virgin, gave birth to the new re- 
ligionist, and died seven days afterward, that she might not be 
pained by her son’s sufferings as a mendicant monk. Before his 
birth from Maya, the new Buddha had passed through five hundred 
and fifty existences; he had been an ascetic, a brahmin, a mer- 
chant, a king, a parrot, a lion, a monkey, etc. But at his last birth, 
he immediately took four ‘steps toward the four cardinal points, 
and cried: “I shall never be born again. I am the greatest of 
beings.” His childhood was passed in study and meditation, and 
while yet a mere boy his tutors could teach him nothing. Happily 
married to a worthy girl, and surrounded by a harem of 80,000 
others, Siddhartha was always occupied in serious thoughts, of 
which the following are samples; “ All these worlds—that of the 
gods, that of the Asuras, and that of mankind—are afflicted by dis- 
ease, by the miseries of old age, and by the fire of death. Like a 
mountain torrent, life runs with irresistible swiftness. By the facts 








1 Certain sanctuaries possess relics of Buddhas who were anterior to Sakya Muni, 
These Buddhas came at unequal intervals, the later ones having a duration of 2000 or 
3000 years, The next Buddha, called Maytreya, is now in the heaven of Toocita, 
and he will descend 5000 years after the Nirvana of the present one, In the Bud- 
dhist books a Buddha is often variously designated. A 7athagata is one who has 
run his religious course, after the manner of preceding Buddhas. The title of Aag- 
havat or “ Happy One” is given not only to a Buddha, but to him who is about to 
become one, Aodhisattva signifies “one who has the essence of Bodhi or omnis- 
cience"’; a Sodhisattva is an incipient Buddha, and a Buddha is a perfected Bodhi- 
sattva, To become a Buddha, a Bodhisattva must apply his intelligence to the salva- 
tion of men, Arhat means “ venerable,” and the Buddhist monks of a superior grade 
are so called. When given to a Buddha, this title signifies “the venerable one of the 


age ” 
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of existence, of desire, and of ignorance, all creatures, whether in 
the home of the gods or in that of men, are subject to the three 
evils. Desire, always accompanied by fear and misery, is a source 
of grief. Every composite thing is perishable ; it is by turns effect 
and cause; every being comes from another, and hence the appa- 
rent perpetuity of substance. But the wise man is not deceived; 
he perceives that every composite, every aggregate, is merely a 
void. Everything revealed by our senses is a void, within and 
without.” Under the influence of such reflections, Siddhartha, at 
the age of twenty-nine, took to the woods, and commenced an 
ascetic life. Now and then he frequented the Brahmanic schools, 
but they did not show him “the way which leads to indifference 
for things of earth, to freedom from passion, to the Nirvana.” 
That he might find this way, he retired from human society for six 
years, and at last, having conquered the temptations of the demon 
Mara, he went to a place called Bodhimanda, “ the seat of knowl- 
edge,” and seating himself under the fig-tree where preceding 
Buddhas had rested, he vowed that he would not arise until he had 
acquired supreme knowledge. After he had spent a day and a 
night without any movement, he found the “ absolute,” and was a 
perfect Buddha. The great heart of Sakya Muni would not allow 
him to reserve the possession of truth to himself: “ Whether or 
not I teach the law, it will not be learned by those who now are 
involved in error; they will know it, who are following the truth ; 
but as for those who are in doubt, they will embrace it if I teach 
it, and if I do not, they will never know it.” Therefore pity for 
the doubting decided the mission of the new Buddha, and he re- 
solved to inculcate the “ four sublime truths "—grief, its cause, its 
destruction, and the Mirvana—all of which were connected with 
the then dominant doctrine of the transmigration of souls. “ My 
law,” said he, “is a law of grace for all;” for kings and subjects, 
for brahmins and the ignorant, for friends and strangers, for men 
and—with some modifications—for women. A _ unity of duties 
must ignore all Brahmanic prescriptions of caste; there must be 
no barriers of class, race, or nation. And although the new law 
subverted the very foundations of Brahmanic power, its simplicity 
—so different from the difficulties met by the student of the Vedas 
—attracted many of the brahmins, as well as many kings and 
princes who were glad to escape from the yoke of a tyrannous 
priesthood. But it was among the lower classes that Sakya Muni 
had the most pronounced success, for they regarded him as their 
liberator. He suffered some persecutions, but he died a natural 
death, and one which gave the brahmins an opportunity of charg- 
ing him with gluttony. One of his disciples brought him a large 
mess of pork and rice, and a fatal attack of indigestion ensued—a 
VOL. XIII.—30 
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very prosaic exit for a Buddha. Sakya Muni is now in the Nir- 
vana, and is the object of a certain kind of love on the part of 
Buddhists. But this love is very different from that which Chris- 
tians feel for Jesus. The Christian’s love for his Saviour is an 
efficacious sentiment, and it manifests itself in sacrifice; but no 
Buddhist would dream of any act of renunciation for the Buddha's 
sake. And why should he? Even before his death, Sakya had 
attained to the irvana of the passions, to an absence of all feeling ; 
and now, if not annihilated, as many hold, he is in the very “ per- 
fection” of indifference toward everything in the universe. 

Sakya Muni left no writings, but his discourses were collected 
by his disciples and afterwards rearranged by various Buddhist 
councils. Immediately after the reformer’s death, a council of five 
hundred members assigned this task to his three most illustrious 
followers, Ananda, Kasyapa and Upali; a hundred and ten years 
afterward, in the reign of the famous Asoka Pyiadasi, whose in- 
scriptions are yet preserved for the instruction of orientalists, 
another council revised the work; and four hundred years after 
Sakya’s death, a third council definitively determined the canon of 
the Buddhist scriptures, which consist of Suéras, or discourses of 
the Buddha, of the Vinaya, or books of discipline, and of Adhid- 
harma, or metaphysical theories. According to De Broglie, who 
follows the opinion of Eugene Burnouf, Pillon,? Albrecht Weber,’ 
Hardy,’ Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire,* and of many other grave 
authorities, Buddhism admits no first, fixed and absolute cause in 
the origin of things: “ The prime characteristic of this doctrine is 
atheism, or, to speak more precisely, an absence of the idea of 
God. Buddha cares not to know whether there be a first cause ; 
such a question is, for him, a superfluous and insoluble problem. 
As to this matter, he is in a state of mind like that of those who 
are called positivists in France and agnostics in England. Hence 
there is no prayer, no gratitude towards a Supreme Being, no 
mission from on high, for Sakya. All that he is, he is of himself; 
and he has acquired it in previous existences. We find no trace 
of any idea of grace, of divine help, in his doctrine. He does not 
pretend to be a god, or even an envoy from heaven. He is a maa, 
a sage, and all his knowledge is the result of his own efforts. In 
his own opinion, Sakya is the first of beings, acknowledging no 
superior.” De Broglie, therefore, and all the orientalists who call 
Sakya Muni an atheist, would have us believe that two hundred 
and fifty millions of Asiatics—the most spiritualistic minds on 





' Introduction a I’ Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, 1845. 
2 L’Année Philosophique, 2me Année, 1868. 

* Indian Studies—German Review, October, 1858. 

* Manual of Buddhism, 1850. 

5 Bouddhisme, 1855—Le Bouddha et sa Religion, 1859. 
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earth—were led away from a theistic doctrine by a promise of 
poverty and mortification in this life, and of nothingness—not an 
absorption into Brahma, but absolute nothingness—in the future. 
Such a supposition is not acceptable to the Abbe Le Noir, one of the 
best polemicists of our day. Had the very valuable work of De 
Broglie appeared before Le Noir prepared his article on Buddhism, 
the latter author would certainly have tendered it that courteous 
but uncompromising consideration which he ever manifests toward 
those from whom he feels obliged to differ. However, De Broglie 
may find the refutation of his theory already developed in Le Noir's 
thoughtful pages. Inthe first place, Le Noir asks Eugene Burnouf, 
who was the first to charge Sakya Muni with a denial of God and 
an annihilation of the soul, on what is this accusation based? Not 
on the discourses of the Indian reformer, for Burnouf admits that 
they do not furnish one word in proof of the allegation. And it is 
certain, insists Le Noir, that brave as Sakya was, he never attempted 
to interfere with the dogmas of Brahmanism: “ If he did not accept 
the ancient creed of Brahmanism, why did he not attack it? Why 
did he content himself with a contradiction of the Brahmanic moral 
system, and utter no word in denial of Brahmanic dogma?” And 
the adepts of Sakya Muni followed the same course. Had the 
Buddha found fault with Brahmanic theology, the second Buddhist 
council, which degraded ten thousand priests on account of heresy, 
and the third, which degraded sixty thousand for the same cause, 
would have warned the faithful against that theology. Again, not 
one Brahmanic work can be cited as condemnatory of any heresy 
in Sakya’s reformation of the ancient system. During the first 
years of Buddhism, the Brahmins did not disturb its followers. It 
was only when the pampered priests of Brahma realized that Sakya's 
notions of future equality and fraternity menaced the social fabric 
of which they were the head, that they determinedly confronted 
the new doctrine. Many Brahmanic priests entered the Buddhist 
priesthood, for Sakya had not abolished the priesthood any more 
than he had abolished sacrifice—other than that of animals. Finally, 
the Buddhist scriptures are profoundly theistic. In the Guna- 
Karanda- Vyuka we read: “ When no other being as yet existed, 
Sambhu, who exists of himself, was; and as he preceded all other 
beings, he is called Adi-Buddha. He wished to be no longer the 
sole being, and therefore he multiplied himself.” A-se-zfas is plainly 
indicated in this passage, as well as the unity of a first cause and an 


explanation of creation.’ 


1 While De Broglie contends that Buddhism 1s atheistic “in the sense that it does 
not admit a Supreme Being,” he avows that “ it is polytheistic, inasmuch as it accords 
divine honors to the Buddhas and the Bodisattvas. And it must be noted that the 
Buddha’s doctrine does not exclude that polytheism which was older than itself. It 
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A fundamental doctrine of Sakya Muni was that of metem- 
psychosis, or the transmigration of souls—a doctrine taught not 
only by the Brahmins, but by Empedocles, Pythagoras and Plato, 
by many of the ancient Egyptian philosophers, and probably held 
by the Jewish Pharisees and the more modern Cabalists. Accord- 
ing to both Brahmanism and Buddhism, this transmigration is 
effected not only from one human body to another, but to the 
body of a brute, or even to a plant. A fatal and inexorable law 
compels all beings to a new birth, again and again, that they may 
expiate the faults committed in their previous existences. The 
Buddha did not make this law; he cannot interfere with it. But 
Sakya Muni was privileged to understand this law better than any 
other human being, and to show men how they could be freed 
from suffering. According to him, and, to a certain extent, accord- 
ing to Brahmanism, every existence is an evil; even the life of the 
demi-gods, who inhabit the heavens, is an evil. And why is exist- 
ence an evil? Because it must terminate. Happiness ensues only 
after deliverance from existence, and that deliverance is the Nirvana 
—the most obscure, as it is the most important, point of Sakya’'s 
doctrine. 

What is the Mirvana? The Buddha does not tell us. Bud- 
dhist philosophers represent it under the figure of a lamp which 
gives no light, because of want of oil. It is certain that the Bud- 
dhist scriptures, if not all Buddhist hearts, dwelling more on the 
evil than on the bright side of life, are filled with a passionate 
hatred for all mundane existence. When, under the fig-tree, Sakya 
attained sovereign wisdom, he cried: “ Principle of human life, 
constructor of this tabernacle of the human body, I have sought 
thee during my many existences. It is a terrible thing to be ever 
reborn. Now I have found thee, and I have conquered thee. Thy 
chains are broken, and thou canst not cause me to be born again.”! 
And when dying, the reformer insisted that every changeable thing 
is destined to destruction, and he urged his disciples to therefore 
“ struggle bravely”; that is, he taught that men cannot escape 
that universal law of death which is above gods and men, but they 










































preserves, under the style of devas, the gods of the Indian Pantheon, Brahma has mul- 
tiplied himself, and is replaced by a number of beings having the same name, whose 
chief is the Great Brahma, M/aha-Brahma. And in addition to these gods, we find 
a hierarchy of supernatural beings, good and evil, angels and demons, having forms 
of birds or of serpents, and living on earth, in the air, or in the ocean. All these 
beings, even the greatest, are inferior to the Buddha; they form his court, hearken to 
him, and are converted to his doctrine. Some have not yet entered on the road to 
perfection; some become arhats ; some arrive at once at the Mirvana. Their posi- 
tion as inferiors to the Buddha does not deprive them of their natural power, and men 
may worship them and invoke them,” 

1 Dhammapada, ch. XI. (Collection of Max Muller, Sacred Books of the East), 
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can escape, by virtue, that other law according to which death 
must be followed by another birth. What, then, is this Mirvana 
which Buddhism promises as man’s recompense hereafter, and on 
which it erects its moral edifice here below? Those who regard 
pure Buddhism as atheistic, tell us that the Mirvana is absolute 
nothingness. They derive the word from mr, a euphonic form of 
the negative particle wis, and va, “a breath,” and insist that its 
meaning is “extinction.” But cannot the Virvana be an absolute, 
simple and permanent existence, ending the painful and indefinite 
metempsychosis? Can it not be, as Obry, Foucaux and Colebrooke 
interpret it, very similar to that eternal repose which the Catholic 
Church begs for her children in her funeral prayers? Mirvana, 
contends Le Noir, is not, as Pillon asserts, an almost meaningless 
word. iris the negative particle ; va means “a wind,” and there- 
fore the term signifies “no wind,” or an absence of tempest—in 
fine,a calm. Calm is not annihilation. The Nirvana is some- 
thing. It isa deliverance from torment ; it is a non-torment, which 
implies a comparison with the preceding torment, and is therefore 
a joy, and is experienced by a conscious being. Perhaps the 
meaning of this term may be illustrated by a consideration of the 
words sometimes used by nearly all sects of Indian origin when 
they wish to indicate man’s final happiness. According to Cole- 
brooke, nearly all those sects, Buddhism included, use the term 
mukti or moksha, with some differences of interpretation, such as 
emancipation, deliverance from evil, a riddance of earthly things, 
exemption from subsequent transmigration, etc. There are certain 
synonyms of mukti, e.g , apavargya, completion; xtksreyasa, per- 
fection ; Aatvalya, solitude ; ananda, imperturbable apathy ; none 
of which imply annihilation. We are led, therefore, to believe 
that a discontinuance of individuality is not a condition of entrance 
into the Nirvana, and that this state is one of incessant apathy. 
And how can one be happy unless he is? “A child,” says Le 
Noir, “would not be guilty of such a contradiction, and we are 
told that Sakya Muni, who was one of the greatest geniuses who 
ever exercised a religious influence in the world, fell into it; and 
that after his death, two hundred and fifty millions did the same. 
If primitive Buddhism was what our positivists say it was, if Sakya 
Muni taught an atheistic doctrine which assigned nothingness as 
the only hope of man, how is it that we find a precisely contrary 
doctrine professed by all the Buddhists of our day, who cherish all! 
the superstitions naturally following a teaching which has God and 
the soul's immortality for a basis, when it is not upheld by a force 
more powerful than man’s passionate nature ? Certainly the average 
Buddhist of our time has no conception of a Nirvana such as the 
positivists imagine. His future abode is in one of the many 
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heavens placed one over the other, in which he will live for ages 
in the enjoyment of both intellectual and sensual pleasure. 
Touching the moral doctrine of Buddhism, we must first observe 
that the mendicant monk, the AAikAus, was the principal object 
of Sakyas’ prescriptions, for the monk alone can become an arhat, 
that is, he alone can arrive at the perfection which leads to the 
Nirvana, In reality, the monkish assembly is the Buddhist church. 
In Christianity the ascetic life is an exception ; in Buddhism mon- 
asticism is the rule. The Buddhist religious is vowed to celibacy, 
and his perseverance is aided by public opinion, which, in all 
Buddhist countries, is very severe on this point. Like our friars, 
the Buddhist monk can possess nothing ; he lives on alms. But 
in one matter the Buddhist religious differs from the Catholic monk, 
especially from the ideal of that monk, as conceived and concre- 
tized by St. Benedict. The Buddhist monk does not work. No 
Buddhist Montalembert would ever find, among the ascetics of his 
religion, material for such a glorification of the monastic system 
as the French publicist gave us in his “ Monks of the West.” The 
Buddhist religious passes his life in meditating on the nothingness 
of the world; that is, in a species of laziness. The monks, how- 
ever, do not form the totality of the Buddhist community. The 
hearers, or Upasakas, receive precepts of pure morality, such as 
not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to drink intoxicating 
beverages, not to kill any animal. The last prescription, founded 
on the doctrine of metempsychosis, is not observed to the letter, 
but it has produced a state of things in all Buddhist lands which 
would encourage the late Mr. Bergh. The principal duty of the 
Upasaka is to support the monk and nun; but no matter how well 
he fulfils it, he never can become an arhat. Nevertheless, after a 
number of new existences, the masculine Ufasaka may enter the 
Nirvana ; as for the women, not even nuns can attain this happi- 
ness, until they have gone through at least one more life in the 
masculine sex. As to the positive side of Buddhist morality, 
what we call charity, there would seem to be little of it, for the 
Buddhist appears, at first sight, to be profoundly egotistic, desiring 
even the Wivana only as a means of escape from suffering. How- 
ever, the system proposes the good of our fellows as a motive of 
action, and Sakya Muni set the example. He had been an arhat 
during many centuries, and could have entered the Nirvana long 
before he did enter it; but he preferred to go through many pain- 
ful existences, in order to enlighten mankind. This charity, how- 
ever, is very different from that of Christianity. “ The language 
of Buddhism,” says Oldenberg, “ has no word to express the poetry 
of Christian love, of that charity described by St. Paul. The reali- 
ties in which that poetry has been actuated in the Christian world, 
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have no counterpart in the world of Buddhism.” This system 
produces no hospitals (unless for animals), no orphanages, etc. ; 
the only alms inculcated is that given to the monks. 

Coming now to the principal object of our article, it must be 
admitted that there are striking resemblances between Buddhism 
and Christianity. Probably, popular Buddhism has been affected 
by the missionaries of Nestorianism, which, from the very days of 
its founder, has exercised an active, though not very successful 
propaganda in the East. “ There is, indeed,” remarks De Broglie, 
“a Chinese Buddhist ritual, which seems to have been copied from 
an Oriental Christian liturgy. Modern atheists insist much on the 
similarities which they find, and on others which they fancy they 
discover, in the principal religions. They tell us that Christianity 
cannot be of Divine origin, for a Divine religion must be entirely 
different from all others. In Buddhism, as well as in Christianity, 
we find the idea of a universal religion, and that of a Redeemer of 
men. In the Buddhist scriptures we read of a counterpart of the 
penitent Magdalen, in the person of the courtesan converted by 
Upagupta. The touching conversation between Jesus and the 
Samaritan woman is reproduced in an interview between Ananda, 
the favorite disciple of Sakya, and a woman of the despised caste 
of the Chandalas. Like Jesus, the founder of Buddhism retires to 
the desert, and there suffers the assaults of the demon. The Bud- 
dhists practise confession, and Holy Communion is represented bya 
participation in the sacrificial victims. From these and many other 
resemblances agnostics deduce, to their own apparent satisfaction, 
an equal value and authority for Buddhism and Christianity. But 
is it true that the true religion must differ entirely from all religions 
of human origin? As well ask, whether there can be, and are, 
any similarities between the lives of civilized men and those of 
barbarians? Heresy may exaggerate the effects of the fall of 
Adam, and may teach that man’s nature is so deeply vitiated as to 
be capable of no moral good. It may insist that, outside of the 
household of faith, every action is a sin; that, outside of the true 
Church, there is no grace ; and that God gives means of salvation 
only to a limited number of predestined souls. It may, therefore, 
be incapable of understanding how paganism can produce a Mar- 
cus Aurelius or a Sakya Muni. But Catholic theology distin- 
guishes the natural fromthe supernatural order, and it admits that 
natural good may exist among pagans, for it holds, with St. Paul, 
that even these unfortunates have the law of God engraved in 
their hearts. Every man, without faith, can discern good from 
evil, can believe in future retribution, and can try to conquer his 
passions, Nay, more; he may attain even to the supernatural 
good, for God wishes all men to be saved, and His grace may be 
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distributed to all men of good will through channels unknown to 
us. No wonder, then, that there isa certain resemblance between 
Christianity and some other religions. All religions are institu- 
tions destined, some in a lesser and some in a greater degree, to 
satisfy certain instincts of human nature. A religion produced by 
a Divine cause, and another derived from a human one, must neces- 
sarily, by the very fact of their being religions, present certain 
similarities ; just as all buildings, whether palaces or huts, destined 
for the shelter of men, must be somewhat alike. When men are 
deprived of the benefit of Divine revelation, what happens? They 
seek what they need, and, if necessary, in their own imaginations. If 
a self-styled prophet appears, many care not to examine his cre- 
dentials, and regarding only their own aspirations, they gladly 
hearken to his theory of salvation. Then their own emotional 
nature leads them to establisha ritual. New messiahs, mahdis and 
prophets are never wanting, and the nineteenth ceniury has wel- 
comed as many as any other. Thus are developed false religions 
in which all is not imposture ; in which there necessarily is some 
truth. And when God decrees to satisfy the yearnings of the 
human heart, to reveal Himself to men, to show them the road to 
heaven, He does in a perfect manner what the impostor pretended 
to do. He establishes, either directly or by means of His ac- 
credited agents, a ritual and other religious institutions; and He 
satisfies, by real miracles, the instinct for the supernatural which 
is, and ever has been, manifested by the human race. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that there must be much similarity between the 
true and all false religions. Nevertheless, the hand of God will 
always be visible in the true religion. 

Compare the life of Jesus Christ with that of Sakya Muni. 
When we investigate the real lives of the world’s great men, when 
we pass from the poetry of fiction to the prose of history, we dis- 
cover, in every case, a very great difference between the real man 
and the ideal personage. Indeed, in many instances, history can 
tell us but little about the real man; thus, we knew few of the 
details of the life of Sakya Muni, and, as to his discourses, all Ori- 
entalists agree that they are of dubious authenticity. But con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, we havea full historic reality, and that reality 
is in just accord with the ideal. As to Sakya Muni, if we may 
trust the Singhalese books, which above all others exalt his vir- 
tues, we find the ideal very different from the real Buddha. Take, 
for instance, the following narrative, furnished by Hardy, in his 
“ Manual of Buddhism.” One day, while Sakya was meditating 
in a garden, five hundred monks came to interview him, and when 
they were invited to seat themselves and await his leisure, they 
made so much noise when placing their begging-pots on the 
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ground, that Sakya cried out to Ananda: “ Who are these who 
make as much of a racket as fishermen would when drawing their 
nets ?”” When Ananda informed him, he ordered the visitors to be 
ejected, with an injunction never again to show themselves where 
he might be, and it required an express intervention of Brahma to 
appease his ire. Can even an agnostic fancy Jesus Christ acting 
in thissmanner? No; the life of Jesus, as narrated in the Gospel, 
is an ideal life, even though agnostics may not acknowledge it as 
a superhuman one. And this ideal cannot be the work of human 
imagination, exercising itself on a gross and inferior reality. It re- 
quires no acquaintance with the science of criticism to be con- 
vinced of this, for a very ordinary mind must grasp the fact that the 
authors of the Gospels were utterly incapable, as far as their mere 
intellects could aid them, of giving such an appearance of proba- 
bility to a work of imagination. And how is it that the four Evan- 
gelists are in such accord when they present the ideal Christ ? 
Must they not have had the real, historic Christ before their minds ? 
Listen to Rousseau on this matter: “Shall we call the gospel- 
history an invention? My friend, inventions are not made in that 
manner, and the facts of the life of Socrates, concerning which no 
one doubts, are not attested as well as those of the life of Jesus 
Christ. After all, to call the gospel-history an invention, would 
be an avoidance rather than a solution of the difficulty. It is 
much more probable that one and the same person was the sub- 
ject of these books, than that four men agreed in their fabrication. 
Jewish writers could never have excogitated such a tone and such 
a morality; and the Gospel presents characteristics of truth so 
striking and inimitable, that its inventor would be more astound- 
ing than its hero.” ' History and our own experience convince 
us that a union of the real and the ideal is impossible in the natu- 
ral order ; therefore, in Jesus Christ, uniting these so different ele- 
ments in His visible nature, we recognize the Messenger of God, 
nay, the Divinity, with its most sublime attributes. The life of the 
Buddha, even as it is traced by his most impassioned votaries, is 


1 £mile, 1. 1V.—We avail ourselves of the opportunity furnished by this quotation, 
to draw the reader’s attention to Le Noir’s appreciation of Rousseau; “ Every one is 
familiar with the vagaries of this democratic character, this adventurer and misan- 
thrope, influenced for evil, in matters of practical morality, by the depravity of his 
times; every one is acquainted with his impassioned style, the reflection of his very 
soul, as well as of his paradoxical genius. Let us admit that he deserves considera- 
tion for having expressed, in his age of ice, an ardent admiration for the Gospel, and 
for having been, throughout his life, a Christian in sentiment. Let us also admit that 
he deserves, as one of the greatest writers who ever lived, and as a profoundly theistic 
democrat, a place alongside of Fénelon in the temple of art, Rousseau is one of 
those who, compared with the atheists of our day, lead all just minds to apply to 
them the saying of Jesus to His disciples; ‘ He who is not against you is with you.’ ” 
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far removed from the ideal, a search for which, in union with the 
real, is the object of every religion. 

“Believe in My works,” said Jesus Christ. Moral proofs may 
influence individuals, here and there; but miracles impress all 
persons, and if they were of no value in determining the truth of 
a religion, atheists would not be so anxious to disprove them. A 
monotheist religion naturally relies upon miracles as a presumption 
in its favor, for such a religion presents God the Creator as the 
master of nature—as One who caz work miracles ; and were God 
to withhold a sanction, through His miraculous interposition, of 
the presented system, man would prefer to rely on the light of his 
own reason. Now in all the alleged miracles outside of Christianity, 
it is at least difficult to decide what is illusion or imposture, and 
what preternatural ; and if we are ever forced to acknowledge the 
preternatural in any such adduced facts, it may be ascribed to a 
demon. As to the miracles of Sakya Muni, let us ignore the sus- 
picious fact that they were first mentioned several centuries after 
his death, and accept them as phenomena. But even the Bud- 
dhists do not attribute them to divine power, but to magic, one of 
the Buddha's natural acquisitions ; and it is evident that a man 
may be a powerful magician, and yet a teacher of error. In the 
Gospel, we find a series of miracles performed in designated places, 
at definite times, in the presence of many, and of such a descrip- 
tion that a natural explanation of them is impossible. 

Christian polemics have always adduced the marvellously rapid 
propagation of their religion in proof of its divine origin. They 
all felt like saying with Richard of St. Victor: “ If, O Lord, my 
faith be an error—which is an impossibility—Thou art the deceiver ; 
for Thou hast permitted Christianity to be marked with signs which 
plainly show the imprint of Thy omnipotent hand.” Our modern 
atheists are fond of rebutting this argument by instancing the rapid 
diffusion of Buddhism ; but they fail to remark the immense dif- 
ference between the natures of the two religions—a difference 
which would have augured, if considered from a merely human 
point of view, success for Buddhism and failure for Christianity. 
Christianity called on the proud Quirites to abandon a religious 
system which permeated every fibre of their social and political 
fabric ; to forsake deities to whose care they ascribed the advance 
of Rome from the humble state of a petty hamlet to the position 
of mistress of the world ; to hurl these deities from Olympus, and 
cast them into the realm of nothingness, or perhaps into the shades 
of hell. But Buddhism called for no change of dogmatic belief. 
Christianity asked Rome to acknowledge as teachers men of a 
hated race, poor and ignorant fishermen, plebeian foreigners ; to 
adopt a moral system, diametrically opposed to all the vices which 
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paganism sanctioned and encouraged; to adore as God a citizen 
of despised Judza, only lately crucified as an impostor by a Roman 
governor. Buddhism did not pretend to speak in the name of 
God ; it made no radical changes in social life,’ and especially none 
in regard to the relation of the sexes ; it imposed no new mysteries, 
and the Buddhists of Japan even flatter themselves that they need 
not admit a God-Creator. Christianity first manifested itself without 
any paraphernalia of glory or social standing ; the Buddha was the 
son of a king, and his first disciples and converts were men of the 
superior classes. The persecutions of Christianity were terrible, 
and endured for three centuries. Dodwell, Voltaire, and Gibbon 
may try to belittle them, but they are authenticated by contem- 
porary and trustworthy writers. As Lactantius (260-325) says of 
the Roman persecutors : “ They tortured the Christians with the 
most exquisite kinds of punishments ; they used all the powers of 
their slaughter-house, as though they thirsted for blood. What 
Caucasus or India ever raised such ruthless and sanguinary beasts ? 
That person isa beast, by whose single wish the purple gore every- 
where flows. Everywhere are cruel tears, panic, and the multiplied 
image of death. No one can rightly describe the ferocity of this 
animal, which, though it crouches in one spot, nevertheless grinds 
its iron teeth throughout the universe, and not only devours the 


1 It has been asserted that Buddhism condemned and destroyed the system of castes 
wherever it prevailed. Now we know a prior? that it could not have done this, for it 
furnished the human conscience with no new conception of justice which would serve 
as a basis of such condemnation, Buddhism recognized the transmigration of souls 
as forming its fundamental dogma, and the system of castes was its fatal consequence. 
Eugene Burnouf (/oc. cit, p. 210), who devoted more study to this matter than any 
other orientalist, says that “ Sakia Muni admitted a hierarchy of castes, and explained 
it just as the Brahmins did, by the theory of rewards and punishments. Whenever he 
instructed a man of inferior condition, he taught him that his lowliness of origin was 
the consequence of the crimes committed in his previous existences, The conversion 
of a man, according to Sakia, was tantamount to giving him a means of escape from 
the law of transmigration; it was an absolute and relative liberation trom a vitiated 
birth—a@/so/ute, by putting him in the way of attaining definite annihilation (this we 
cannot admit); re/ative, by making him a religious like Sakia himself, Therefore, 
Sakia opened the way of Heaven to all castes, whereas before his advent, that way 
had been-closed to many; and he made them equal to himself and to each other by 
granting them the religious investiture We perceive how we must understand 
that famous axiom of Oriental history, according to which Buddhism effaced all dis- 
tinction of castes. The writers who have repeated this assertion have fancied that it 
is verified by the condition of such people as profess Buddhism in our day. But there 
is a noteworthy exception which has not received sufficient attention, If caste dis- 
tinctions are unknown to the Buddhist nations of Thibet, Burmah, and Siam, they are 
very firmly established among that people who first adopted Buddhism, the Singhalese, 

. . The instance of Ceylon allows us to suppose that the phenomenon of a co- 
existence of Buddhism and castes was also seen in India in the olden time, and a 
study of the Su/ras fully confirms the supposition.” Nevertheless, Buddhism did 
directly oppose the Brahmanic caste, denying its mission and social function, and trans- 
ferring these to religions taken from all castes. 
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entrails of men, but crunches their very bones, and even rages 
against their ashes, lest they should find a burial-place.” Even the 
most clement of the pagan Roman emperors were persecutors of 
Christianity. Antoninus Pius, often lauded for goodness, was one, 
as is shown by inscriptions in the catacombs,’ and by Justin 
Martyr’. That even Marcus Aurelius, whose “ Meditations " seem 
to breathe a Christian spirit, was a persecutor, is proved by the 
martyrdom of St. Polycarp, and by the contemporary “ Apologies ” 
of Apollinaris, Athenagoras, and Miltiades. That Trajan, one of 
the “ good princes,” also persecuted the Christians, is evinced by 
the martyrdoms of Popes Clement (Romanus), Evarist, and 
Alexander; of St. Ignatius of Antioch and of St. Simeon (son of 
Cleophas); and of Sts. Nereus, Achilleus, Sulpitius, Severianus, 
and Czsareus—all well authenticated; and by the “ Acts of St. 
Ignatius,” the genuineness of which is defended by the Protestants, 
Usher and Pearson. But how different from all this is the picture 
furnished by the infancy of Buddhism. Everywhere this system 
was established with the aid of the civil power. Sakya Muni was 
protected by King Bimbisara, and when the reformer died, the 
Princes of Malava presided at the funeral. The first foreign mis- 
sions of Buddhism were inaugurated by the great conqueror, 
Asoka Pyiadasi; before his reign, the new system was professed 
only by some obscure ascetics of Magadha. It was Mahendra, 
son of Asoka, who carried Buddhism into Ceylon. Kanishka, 
an Indo-Scythian, King of Cashmere, first developed it in Tartary- 
Chubilai, successor of Genghis Khan, established it among the 
Mongols. Finally, the doctrinal feebleness of Buddhism was 
greatly favorable to its propagation, whereas the pure monotheism 
and precision of doctrine presented by Christianity ought, hu- 
manly speaking, to have prevented its success. Buddhist mission- 
aries would have found no difficulty, as did the Holy See in the 
famous question of the Chinese ceremonies. They were ever will- 
ing to adopt all superstitions. 

But while the arguments above adduced forbid our admitting in 
Buddhism the transcendent qualities which place Christianity above 
every religion, we must avow that it has exercised a beneficent in- 
fluence over the minds and hearts of the people who have accepted 
it. Especially in Mongolia, Thibet, and Ceylon, it has effected 
much in the way of social pacification, by mollifying the disposi- 
tions of‘men. Benevolence, at least to some extent, is now known 
where once destructive passions held sway. We can scarcely 
realize the possibility of a Genghis Khan or a Tamerlane reappear- 
ing in these regions. It is generally admitted that rapine and 


1 ARRINGHI, Sudterrancan Rome, b. iii., ch. 22. 
2 Apologia, num, i. 
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murder are now no more rampant in Buddhist lands than in the 
civilized West, and to Buddhism must be accorded much of the 
credit for the great change. “At the time of Genghis Khan,” 
says Abe! Remusat, “the ferocity of the Turkish race was equalled 
by that of the Mongol, which the former had temporarily subju- 
gated.. The Turkish race has persevered in its attachment to 
Islamism, and the fanaticism of an intolerant system has served to 
confirm its turbulent habits and its disposition to carnage and 
rapine. But the Mongolian races have successively embraced 
Buddhism, and to it is due the change in their characters. As 
pacific now as they formerly were savage and indocile, they are 
devoted exclusively to the care of their flocks.”' The same may 
be said of the Thibetans who, now that they are Buddhists, are 
a lettered and a comparatively refined people ; whereas, in their 
ante-Buddhistic days, they were wont to eat their dead. Of course, 
Christian influence has contributed not a little to this amelioration, 
and Taine errs when he ignores it; but there is much truth in his 
remark that, “if, like so many drops of water in a vessel, all the 
benevolence and humanity in the civil and domestic life of Asia 
could be collected, it would be found that the good Buddhist river 
has furnished the greater part.”* Another trait of Buddhist people 
is a spirit of religious tolerance. Even Asoka, the Constantine of 
Buddhism, zealous propagandist as he was, always commanded the 
various sects in his dominions to observe mutual respect and con- 
cord. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire cannot account for this char- 
acteristic; it cannot come, he thinks, from the superior reason 
of the Buddhists, for it is not to be believed that these people 
developed so delicate a matter, when they were so profoundly 
ignorant concerning some of more easy acquisition ; it cannot come 
from indifference, for they show intense religious fervor in the 
great number of monuments which they have consecrated to their 
belief. Pillon finds a key to the mystery in the pantheistic char- 
acter of Buddhism, which excludes any “divine monarchism.” 
We agree with Le Noir, who thinks there is no need of seeking an 
explanation of this tolerance outside of the Buddhist system of 
morality—that part of religion to which Sakya Muni attached the 
greatest importance, and which is exceedingly mild and tolerant, 
for it commands its adepts to bear everything with patience, and it 
will not allow even animals to be unnecessarily hurt. 


' Mélanges Critiques, vol. i. 
2 Nouveaux Essais de Critique et a Histoire. 
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TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN BUENOS AYRES. 


I. 


1856 the Sisters of Mercy were seen for the first time in the 

straight streets and flowery p/azas of Buenos Ayres. A large 
tide of European emigration had been turning towards the Argen- 
tine Republic, and these Religieuses had come at the urgent call 
of the authorities, civil and religious, to minister to the pressing 
wants of the native and foreign population, and establish schools 
and hospitals throughout the territory. The above joint applica- 
tions had been made to the parent house at Dublin, and Archbishop 
Cullen and Mother M. Vincent Whitty took the deepest interest 
in this first South American foundation. The former gave a 
special blessing to the courageous volunteers, bade them apply 
to him as to a father in any contingency that might arise in their 
new field of labor, and rely on his aid in every emergency. The 
latter gave them a warm maternal benediction, made every possible 
arrangement for their spiritual and temporal weal, and followed 
them with love and prayers over the vast watery expanse which 
she herself has since crossed more than once. 

It was, therefore, with deep spiritual joy and high hopes that 
the little band of five sisters turned their faces southward on the 
Feast of the Kings, January 6, 1856, and set out on their toilsome 
journey from the Liffey to the Rio de la Plata. Cheerfully did they 
bear the terrible heat of the Torrid Zone, the monotonous days, 
the trying tediousness of that lengthy voyage. While most of the 
passengers, enervated by the fierce tropical sun, lay stretched out 
as if dead, they were up and doing. The cooler weather of the 
South Temperate Zone, and its beautiful starry skies, were a relief 
and a joy tothem. On the 24th of February, after a prosperous 
voyage, their vessel cast anchor in the immense river along whose 
shore stretches Buenos Ayres. A tug brought them near land, 
and in a few moments they briskly clambered down its sides to the 
boat that was to land them opposite their provisional convent. For 
two years they resided in a private house in Cal/e Merced, whence 
they removed to the fine convent in Calle Rio Bamba, built for 
them by the Irish people. Dr. Excalada,' the saintly old Arch- 
bishop, heartily welcomed them to his episcopal city. 


1 This holy man died at Rome during the Vatican Council. So highly did the people 
venerate him that they had his remains brought back and deposited in his Cathedral. 
He was succeeded by his Vicar-General, the present incumbent, Dr. Anieros. 
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Buenos Ayres was not, in 1856, the beautiful city it has since be- 
come. It was, however, unique in the eyes of the newcomers. Its 
long narrow streets, stretching into the pampas, were lined with 
low, white houses of adobe or sun-dried brick, surrounded, in 
Spanish fashion, by gardens, and shaded by trees which have long 
since given place to unsightly telegraph and telephone poles. Here 
and there were large stone churches outlined against the sky, 
Moorish arcades, and low private palaces, carved and pillared, 
through whose arched windows the sun rarely penetrated. It had, 
and still has, many beautiful public squares, a healthy Spanish 
custom which other nations are too slow to adopt. From the un- 
surpassed salubrity of the climate, the city and province have been 
called Buenos Ayres (good air).' 

But neither Dr. Cullen nor the Mother Superior understood the 
circumstances of the country which had so earnestly begged 
through its one Archbishop, and its chief magistrate, for a branch 
of the Mercy Order. They did not remember, if, indeed, they ever 
knew, that “the revolution of '48 had caused the scum of Italy to 
migrate to that once peaceful land,” men who, “ by their numbers 
and wicked organizations, were destined to make ruin, anarchy, 
and irreligion the order of the day, set the government at defiance, 
and establish a reign of terror.” Nor were the home authorities 
aware, in those days of little steam and less telegraph, that a fear- 
ful epidemic was raging in the city to which they missioned the 
devoted band. 

Yes, when the Sisters arrived, it was not the red flag but the 
yellow—not the demon of periodic revolution, but the Angel of 
Death—that hovered over the fair city. They had no work to do 
as educators, but, entirely unacclimated as they were, their services 
were at once called into requisition as nurses. Their days and 
nights were spent assisting the sick and preparing the dying for 
the better land. The whole town was laid waste by yellow fever. 
The worst cases were sent to the Lazaretto, and of this temple of 
horrors they at once took charge. The pamperos or prairie wind 
was supposed to have brought the plague. The very atmosphere 
was pestilence-laden ; its boasted salubrity had vanished. Buenos 
Ayres had become the city of bad air. Every breath they inhaled 
was poison. Yet they drank of the deadly thing and it hurt them 
not. 

The horrible scenes peculiar to epidemics were enacted over and 
over again. Frightened wretches forsook their nearest and dearest. 
Panic-stricken crowds fled to the country. At the first approach 
of peril, the infidel party had rushed madly towards the shadows 


1 “Santisima Trinidad de Buenos Ayres” was the name given the city by the 
Spaniards who planned it. 
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of the snow-capped Andes; and on their return, when the last 
vestige of the plague had disappeared, the heroic charity of a few 
poor women, strangers in the land, compelled their admiration and 
esteem. 


Il. 


Yellow fever came again and again, and history repeated itself. 
In the pestilence of 1871, the official report gave the number of 
deaths as 13,000, but 20,000 would be nearer the truth. Eight of 
the sisters were prostrated, as much by exhaustion produced by 
incessant nursing as by disease, yet not one died. What they un- 
derwent on these occasions no tongue could tell, no pen describe. 
But their labors and sacrifices were all for One who, on the great 
accounting day, will reward even a cup of cold water given in 
His name. 

After each terrific visitation a period of comparative quiet fol- 
lowed. On account of their skill as nurses, and their success in 
saving cases which even the medical men deemed hopeless, the 
whole population was at such times, figuratively, at their feet. The 
State vied with the Church in doing them honor, and styled them 
the saviours of the city. The Sisters took advantage of one of 
these favorable epochs in their history to build a fine hospital—a 
necessary adjunct to a city always menaced and often visited by 


yellow fever. The site was selected in Rio Bamba, the highest 
quarter of Buenos Ayres ; and the institution, open to all kinds of 
fevers, attained, under their able superintendence, a high degree of 
efficiency. 


Ill. 

Delightful climate and wonderfully productive soil characterize 
most of the Spanish-American republics. But these and other 
advantages are all but neutralized by the chronic instability of the 
governments ; and revolutions are almost as common as floods, 
earthquakes, or epidemics. A group of daring men at home, any 
collection of carbonari from abroad, may be able to upset the 
firmest government yet established in these territories. Between 
1810 and 1835 there were thirty-six changes of government in 
Buenos Ayres; and many have since occurred. Every change 
brought trouble to the sisterhood. The despotism of the “ blood 
and iron” Don Manuel Rosas, who styled himself “ the Eternal,” 
had but recently ceased when the Sisters of Mercy were invited to 
the country. Indeed, the so-called liberal party, with a fine sense 
that liberty consists in license to crush all who venture to dissent 
from one’s peculiar views, had been playing at annoying or sup- 
pressing convents from its advent to the beautiful region to which 
it has been such a scourge. And if, by fits and starts, it tolerated 
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the Sisters of Mercy—the only re/igieuses within the limits of the 
republic for the twenty-four years of their residence in Buenos 
Ayres—it was because of the immense advantages society derived 
from that devoted body of women, the only trained nurses and 
teachers then in the country. 

With the exception of New Orleans Buenos Ayres is, perhaps, 
the most cosmopolitan city in the world. On the arrival of the 
Sisters about one-third of the population was European. Italians 
were the most numerous of this contingent. There were also 
Spaniards, Irish, French, Americans, Germans, English, Gauchos, 
Negroes, Indians, poor specimens of the Children of the Sun—a 
sprinkling of mestizos and mulattoes—in short, of every tribe, and 
tongue, and people,and nation. Spanish, and Spanish spoken with 
an Italian accent, and English, were the chief languages heard on 
the streets. Canon Fahy, their chief friend among the clergy, 
wished the Sisters to be specially beneficial to the Irish settlers. 
But these, for the most part, wisely kept aloof from the city. They 
were very much scattered. As stock raisers and wool farmers they 
may be said to have developed a new industry and added a new 
article to the commerce of the country. Their occupation kept 
them at a distance on large estancias or cattle farms, where they 
have become the most extensive sheep-raisers inthe world. Some- 
times an Argentine cadallero, splendidly mounted, his horse and 
saddle, solid silver stirrups and pommels, worth a small fortune, 
his shoulders draped with the national poncho (blanket), drew up 
before the convent-gate, and spoke to them with the accent of 
Cork or Donegal—an estanciero, thoroughly naturalized. But, on 
the whole, they saw little of their country-people. All Argentines, 
whether by birth or adoption, were equally the objects of their 
zeal, 

Boarding-schools were soon added to their convent. A second 
convent was founded at Mercedes, two hours distant by rail. An 
orphanage and a house of mercy adjoined each institution. All 
this was done in the face of almost unceasing opposition from the 
infidel party, which too often held sway in the Southern Republic. 
While their charity was remembered they were unmolested in their 
works of education and benevolence. But such remembrance was 
short-lived. “ Ah,” said a holy Jesuit to them on their arrival, “ I 
know you expect the cross, for,as you say, the cross is everywhere. 
But it is much larger in South America than elsewhere.” The 
enemies of religion were compact and thoroughly organized ; the 
good people were scattered and without a leader. Liberty too 
‘often degenerated into license. The men in power seemed inca- 
pable of understanding that all the inhabitants of a republic are 
equally entitled to its privileges, provided they observe its laws. 

VOL. XIII.—31 
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IV. 

The leader of the Buenos Ayres Sisterhood, Mother M. Evan- 
gelista Fitzpatrick, in every sense a superior woman, was born in 
Dublin on Christmas Eve, 1822, of parents remarkable for piety, 
charity, and intellectual endowments. Her father, who was well 
known in the literary circles of his day, took an active part with 
O'Connell against the Veto and for Emancipation. His charity 
was unbounded. He was called the father of orphans. His wife 
cordially seconded his charitable plans. The virtues of the pa- 
rents passed to their offspring. One of their sons fell as a mis- 
sionary chaplain at Kyper Pass, India. Another sacrificed his life 
for his flock in a distant western state. Even in this family of 
apostles Mother M. Evangelista was distinguished from childhood 
for tender piety and unlimited charity. She showed a real per- 
sonal love for the poor and helpless—beautiful traits fostered by 
prayer and the saintly example of her parents. 

No one was surprised when this lovely, accomplished girl left 
all for Christ, and became a Sister of Mercy at the age of twenty- 
two, a period of life when the world holds forth its fairest charms. 
She was received by Mother M. Cecelia Marmion, whose death 
she so beautifully describes in a letter quoted in the second 
volume of “ Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy.” 

As a novice she exhibited the virtues characteristic of her long 
religious life—solid, unaffected piety, self-denial, charity, and exact 
observance of rule. During the cholera of 1849 she was the life 
and soul of the Sisters appointed to minister to the victims of that 
awful disease in the camp or shed hospitals at Glasnevin. Here 
she gained the skill and experience that stood her in good stead 
beneath the Southern Cross. It used to be said that cholera never 
passed the equator. But the cholera at Buenos Ayres in 1873 was 
only less dreadful than the epidemic of yellow fever in 1871. 
Mother M. Evangelista was attacked at the midnight Mass, at 
Christmas, and the Sisters had a sad feast. Though at death's 
door for several days, God gave her back to their prayers. 

When it was decided to respond to the Argentine appeal Mother 
M. Evangelista was named Superior of the valiant band destined 
for that distant and most uninviting mission. From the first the 
undertaking was full of crosses and contradictions. These served 
to show the true spirit of the holy Mother, who was subsequently 
styled “the Apostle of Buenos Ayres.” The natives, the Spanish 
settlers, and the government (before it fell under infidel influence) 
were most kind to the Sisters. And even the infidel party, at once 
bold and unscrupulous, could not always hold out against the 
heroic charity of the good Mother and her worthy daughters. 
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More than once it challenged their admiration, and compelled 
them to allow periods of comparative calm to those whom they 
professed to admire. The Christmas season, which is midsummer 
in that region, was frequently saddened by pestilence. On these 
occasions the Sisters dropped everything to devote themselves to 
the stricken, often abandoned by fathers, brothers, and husbands ; 
and sometimes—alas, for poor human nature—by sisters, wives, 
and even mothers. 


V. 


The most dreadful experience of the devoted Mother and her 
children came in the summer and autumn of 1875. Towards 
Christmas, that epoch of peace and good-will, their calm courage 
and self-denying charity were completely ignored by the enemies 
of religion, and threats of vengeance against them were heard, now 
aloud, again in smothered tones. The infidel party, reinforced by 
communists, had become the dominant one. In February a revo- 
lution broke out, and scenes were re-enacted which had a few 
years before been the order of the day in Paris. The Jesuits and 
the Sisters of Mercy, being the only religious in the city, were 
marked out for destruction. The massacre of the archbishop was 
decreed in a sort of secret consistory, and a partial execution of 
these murderous enactments quickly followed. Early on Sunday, 
February 28th, the mob marched from the port, where they had 
assembléd before dawn, to the episcopal palace. Not finding the 
archbishop, they smashed the windows and furniture, defaced the 
massive, many-pillared cathedral, crying out meanwhile that their 
thirst for vengeance could be slaked only by his blood. They next 
proceeded to the beautiful church of St. Ignatius, which they 
speedily demolished. On the preceding day the Jesuit Fathers, 
by the advice of friends, had asked protection from the govern- 
ment; but the president paid no attention to the petition—save to 
resolve that no aid from him should reach the petitioners—and 
stealthily withdrew to his country house. Yet they seem to have 
relied on some measure of protection, for they did not leave the 
city, nor do anything towards saving their property. 

In times of revolution, in Spanish-American countries, the chief 
executive, for the time being, is rather a dictator than a constitu- 
tional ruler. 

The Jesuit college, San Salvador, a monster edifice’ that accom- 
modated four hundred boarders and an immense number of day 
students, was one of the most magnificent educational establish- 
ments in the world. Twenty-four grand pianos, with other musi- 





! Unlike most other structures in Buenos Ayres, it was four stories high, and built 
chiefly of glass and iron, 
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cal instruments, were disposed about the spacious main hall, the 
walls of which were covered with cases containing vast stores of 
scientific instruments. A collegiate church of exquisite work- 
manship had just been completed for the use of the students. 
Everything was sacrificed by the mob, an assemblage of so-called 
gentlemen. The college was on the Calle Rio Bamba, opposite 
the Convent of Mercy. Mother M. Evangelista and her house- 
hold suffered the most poignant anguish as the shouts of the de- 
moniac procession, parading the principal streets, reached their 
ears. Amid blasphemies and savage execrations they could dis- 
tinguish the ominous words: “ First the Jesuits, and then the 
Sisters of Mercy !” 


VI. 


But we shall let an eye-witness still further describe the terrible 
scene : 

“When the mob, consisting of several thousands, reached the 
college, forty Fathers and scholastics were at recreation in the 
garden. Savage cries for their blood, the noise of breaking doors 
and the crashing of glass fell upon their ears. The rooms and 
corridors were soon filled with wild beings in human form, who, 
with yells and curses, smashed everything that would yield to their 
clubs and hatchets. Over what remained they poured petroleum, 
and in a moment all was ablaze within and without, for petroleum 
had also been applied to the beds and broken furniture which had 
been dashed from the college windows. Like fiends they burst 
into the chapel, and threw vestments, chalices, and pictures into 
the blazing pile. A fresh supply of the murderous fluid reduced 
to ashes the priceless treasures of the library which it had taken 
years to collect. 

“A splendid picture of the Sacred Heart was carried out with 
every term of blasphemy, and held up by one of the wretches 
while another transpierced it with a javelin amid indescribable in- 
sults. This fearful outrage did not go unpunished, for one of his 
own vile companions plunged a sword into his body, and the 
wretched creature fell dead. The Most Adorable Sacrament was 
taken from the tabernacle and flung into the street.” 

At this stage of the diabolical proceedings Maria Lasagna, a 
poor Italian woman, broke into the infuriated rabble, and, on her 
knees, gathered, as best she could, the Adorable Fragments, with a 
heroism greater than that of the pious Veronica. To the convent 
she hastened with the Precious Burden, saying, as she deposited 
It with the kneeling Sister at the gate: “I must go back and try 
to save my Lord from further insult.” And back again went 
Maria Lasagna. And though beaten and cursed by the furies 
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whose every move was a new sacrilege, she desisted not, but rever- 
ently gathered the Sacred Particles, mingled with clay and ashes 
and the blood of the wretch that had led the riot, now a corpse. 

Bitter were the tears shed by the afflicted Sisters. In presence 
of these awful sacrileges the loving heroism of Mother M. Evan- 
gelista made her oblivious of danger. Falling prostrate on the 
ground at the convent gate, she made burning acts of reparation 
to her outraged Lord, heedless of the shouts and threats of the 
mob. “O my Jesus!” she frequently exclaimed, “that I should 
see Thee thus outraged!” Bya special intervention of Providence 
the convent was saved. The French Consul did good service, 
yet the mob had broken open the chapel doors when a voice was 
heard: “ Not there.” The orphans, boarders, and inmates of the 
House of Mercy gathered around Reverend Mother, who, kneel- 
ing before the Blessed Sacrament, recited the rosary in Reparation. 
All night long they watched before the Tabernacle, the Mother's 
heart broken with indescribable anguish. To the hour of her 
death, eleven years later, the howlings of these fiends, their wild 
revolutionary songs, and their horrible imprecations rang in her 
ears. That miserable Sunday was as the first Good Friday in the 
streets of Jerusalem. Constantly she shed torrents of tears, crying 
out from the depths of her loving heart: “O that my sweet Lord 
should be so treated by His own creatures !” 

Next morning a priest, disguised as a gardener, said Mass for the 
community. He continued to do this daily, at the peril of his 
life, during the reign of terror, which lasted till April, 1875. The 
patient heroism of the good Mother sustained her large family till 
peace was once more proclaimed, as in Warsaw. Divine vengeance 
overtook some of the ringleaders on the spot. Three, who had 
put on the habits of the Jesuits they had murdered, were mistaken 
for real Jesuits by their comrades in iniquity, and, despite their 
declarations and curses to prove they were not members of that 
obnoxious body, were cut to pieces. A few more were killed by 
savage spirits who, not finding any more religious to kill, thirsted 
for the blood of their companions. 


VII. 


The Convent of Mercy nearest Buenos Ayres was that of New 
Orleans, and between the houses there existed warm attachment 
and friendly sympathy. Some two years after the hideous events 
just narrated Mother M. Evangelista gives a harrowing picture of 
the condition of the community : 

“ How could I enter into our history? Truly, it would seem 
incredible. We are now (1877) here over twenty-one years, and 
so far from being securely established, or from flourishing, the 
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probabilities are that we shall be sent away in the end. The Free 
Masons are most powerful, and are laboring hard against religion. 
And the worst of it is that, though there are many good people 
scattered here and there, they are not united as a body, neither 
have they any one to lead or rouse them. There are also com- 
munists here in superabundance. 

“ The Jesuit College on the other side of our street was burned 
by no mob—at least the mobs were employed by gentlemen (?), 
government officials, etc. It was done in open daylight, and the 
government purposely delayed sending troops to stop the work of 
destruction till it was too late. Part of their programme was to 
destroy our convent. The cry was raised and the men had at- 
tacked the chapel, when a voice which all heard, but none could 
trace to any visible mouth, called them off. This was repeated 
three times, till at length they desisted from their attempt. 

“ But it is not only the hatred of the wicked that proves a cross. 
Were it merely that it would rather serve to reanimate our zeal in 
the good cause. But, and especially since the burning of the 
Jesuits’ College, we are left almost powerless for good. I cannot 
venture to explain how this happens. In fact, we have steady, 
quiet opposers in those who ought to help us. The Irish, as a 
body, are scattered from fifty to hundreds of miles out inthe camp; 
you see we cannot deal directly with them. ... . We have had 
crosses almost unceasingly. Deaths of Sisters far beyond the 
average; sickness and deaths among the children; steady, con- 
tinued calumnies against us; false friends; bad priests. We are 
in God's hands—that is our comfort. Were you to hear our story 
you would think it strange indeed. The bad here have a most 
particular hatred against the Jesuits and the Sisters of Mercy. 
Why they thus honor us I know not. 

“Pray for us. Better be turned away than remain in danger of 
hereafter degenerating. . . . . We are twenty-six in all. We have 
a branch at Mercedes, and a House of Mercy beside us. We have 
eighty poor Spanish and Italian children in one of our schools, 
who are perpetually coming and going. The infamous state 
schools now established aim at destroying the morals as well as 
the faith of the children. And parents are to be fined if they don’t 
send them to these pompous dens of vice. The profits of our 
boarding-school help us to support thirty poor orphans.” 

Any one at all conversant with the state of things in Spanish- 
American countries will understand that, after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits and the lamented death of good Canon Fahy, it was scarcely 
possible for the Sisters of Mercy to remain in Buenos Ayres. For 
years Mother M. Evangelista had been anxious to follow the Di- 
vine counsel, “When they persecute you in one city flee to an- 
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other.” The New Orleans community sought to procure the bless- 
ing of receiving the Buenos Ayres Sisters, martyrs in desire and 
almost in fact. But the Argentine metropolitan refused to part 
with what he was wont to call the gem of his unfortunate diocese. 
His great affection for the Sisters made him unwilling to let them 
go. “What!” he exclaimed, when leave was asked, “ allow the 
Sisters of Mercy, who have never given me anything but consola- 
tion, to leave my diocese! No; it cannot be. I will not part with 
them.” But the place did not suit the Sisters of Mercy at the 
time. They had noble, generous friends, but they had also dread- 
ful enemies, from whom the archbishop was powerless to shield 
them. 

Other means failing, the infidel party sought to effect their ruin 
by forcing them to receive unsuitable subjects. Mother Evange- 
lista, while speaking them fair, would not allow them to interfere 
with her family any more than she interfered with theirs. Once 
they strove to compel her to receive as a member a person who 
was not even baptized. 

“I cannot express to you,” she wrote to her New Orleans friend, 
“what a consolation your kind letters and sympathy have been to 
me. Cut off, isolated as we are from other convents of our Order 
owing to great distance, sympathy is to us peculiarly sweet. Pros- 
pects are no brighter than when last I wrote, but I have great 
hopes that things are coming to a climax, and that our dear Lord 
will, before long, bring us where we may have our works and be 
delivered from the dangers which threaten us here. As regards 
what you kindly propose, I will tell you frankly I could not think 
of undertaking anything of my own will, choice, or judgment. 
What I intend doing is to get leave from the archbishop to go to 
Ireland on some business I have there next June. When there I 
will consult Cardinal Cullen, who sent us here, making known to 
him all the difficulties that surround us, and following his advice 
as to whether we shall leave, and whither we shall go. 

“You may guess how secret I have to keep this. For, suppose 
Cardinal Cullen tells us to stay until we are driven out, you may 
imagine the inconveniences that would result from its being known 
that I consulted him. Father Fahy was a great loss to us. The 
archbishop is good and friendly, but he is very timid, has little 
energy, and has seen nothing better than what exists here. The 
truth is, the poor man can do little or nothing. Continue to pray 
for us. Prayer is our only hope.” 


VIII. 


When June, 1878, came, Mother M. Evangelista was unable to 
get off. There had been another revolution, and she was privately 
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advised to wait and see what policy would be adopted in religious 
affairs. In any case, she would not go just then, fearing that a per- 
secution might arise in her absence. The new government was no 
improvement on its predecessor. On the first of May, 1879, the 
good Mother and a companion started for home. They met with 
the kindest of captains and officers, all Protestants. In England and 
Ireland friends were not wanting. All to whom they could ven- 
ture to explain their circumstances advised them to quit the city of 
good air as soon as possible. When the Mother Superior reached 
Dublin her early friend, Cardinal Cullen, had passed away, but 
Archbishop McCabe did for her all that his predecessor could 
have done, save to revive the memories and friendship of bygone 
years. 

It was necessary to apply to Rome for authorization for the 
withdrawal of the Buenos Ayres sisterhood, “and,” writes Mother 
M. Evangelista, “a most influential bishop” (who we have reason 
to believe is the present Australian Cardinal) “kindly and char- 
itably undertook the whole affair for me. Meanwhile I was ad- 
vised to return to Buenos Ayres, and do all I could to get leave 
of the bishop there. I did so, and in the end, after much suffer- 
ing, succeeded.” She speaks in the highest terms of the hospi- 
tality and courtesy of the convents at which she stopped: “I was 
overwhelmed with kindness in Ireland, and the same in England, 
with one solitary exception, which shall be nameless. May God 
enlighten said house to see the excellence and beauty of Chris- 
tian hospitality, ‘using hospitality one towards another, without 
murmuring.’” She made arrangements for the transfer of the 
whole community to Adelaide, South Australia. Many prelates 
were anxious to secure their services, but by the advice of their 
special friend, Bishop Moran, now Cardinal Archbishop of Sydney, 
they accepted the invitation of Dr. Reynolds, then bishop, now 
archbishop, of Adelaide, who regarded them as confessors, if not 
martyrs, and felt that his diocese was blessed in securing them. 
“ My diocese,” he wrote, “is very large, and my people are doing 
their best for the extension of religion and Catholic education. We 
are surrounded by many temporal difficulties, yet come to us in 
the name of God! I promise you, for myself and people, and the 
colonists generally, a peaceful home for your community, and as 
vast a field for your zeal as Sisters of Mercy as your hearts can 
desite. Come, then, in God's name.” 

On her return to Buenos Ayres, the Mother Superior at once pre- 
pared to leave with her beloved Sisters. Moneys given her for the 
support of orphans and other charitable works she placed in the 
hands of a responsible committee, and she made the best arrange- 
ments possible, under the peculiar circumstances, for perpetuating 
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the benevolent works the Sisters had originated. She left full power 
of attorney to two responsible gentlemen to represent the com- 
munity in the settlement of their property, since sold for the equiv- 
alent of nearly one hundred and fifty-one thousand dollars. 

At an early hour, February 8th, 1880, all the English-speaking 
priests in the city said Mass in the convent chapel. The last was 
celebrated by the Dean, who purified the sacred vessels. At I1 
the house was crowded with the relatives and friends of the Sisters, 
several of whom, being Irish-Argentines and Spaniards, saw their 
parents for the last time on earth. Copious was the tear-shedding, 
as they took their places in the carriages which conveyed them to 
the Boca, where they embarked for the Outer Roads. 

The deepest regret was felt at their departure, for they were 
singularly beloved by the people. Yet it was expedient for them 
to go; and their nearest and dearest said not a word of disapproval, 
keenly as they felt the separation. Were the Argentine Confedera- 
tion like the great republic at the other end of the American con- 
tinent, never would they have left its shores. It is impossible to 
detail all the causes that led to this result, so deplored by the 
friends of order and religion throughout the country. Nor have 
these friends been without a confident hope that, in happier days, 
the dark-robed Sisters to whom they were so loyal in times of sor- 
row and peril, will again gladden the land. But of those who 
sailed on the Royal Mail, Guadiana, on the memorable 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1880, none will again see the River of Silver. 

Sixteen Sisters of Mercy have slept their last sleep in the Ar- 
gentine capital, and await the resurrection in a beautiful cemetery, 
where the friends of the order “ see that their graves are kept green” 
and decked with the choicest flowers, 


IX. 

On reaching England, the Sisters took their places in the very 
next vessel that started for Australia. Easter Sunday they spent 
at Madeira. When they stopped at the Cape of Good Hope for 
water, Bishop Leonard came on board to visit them. He thought 
the party too large for Adelaide, and asked for a few to begin the 
good work in a convent he had just finished. But to Adelaide all 
had been sent, and the good Mother did not feel authorized to 
change the destination of any. Shortly after, Bishop Leonard went 
to Ireland for Sisters of Mercy. In less than three months from 
the date of leaving South America, the Buenos Ayres Religious 
were established in their Australian home, May 3. Here they 
found the coveted peace. Their co-religionists welcomed them 
with effusion, and those who differed from them in creed were 
kindly disposed towards them, and not unwilling’ to aid their efforts 
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for the relief of the suffering and the enlightenment of the ignorant. 
The aiternating terrors, surprises, and petty annoyances of Mother 
M. Evangelista’s South American experience, made her value the 
quiet of her newhome. “ Verily,” she would say, “ Australia is 
a land of peace and liberty.” 

“ Buenos Ayres,” she wrote, “is not a place for our order, and 
will not be for years to come. Often when ill there (for I had very 
poor health, owing, I think, to anxiety of mind), I felt I could 
gladly lay down my life, but for the thought of leaving my beloved 
Sisters so unprotected in such a country. Now,thank God, I can 
die with a mind easy on that head. We are really in a Christian 
land. There were more priests there than here, and ten times 
as many churches, but the whole state of things was different. To 
explain all would be simply impossible. Some things on which 
all the others hinge I am not at liberty to mention. And to give 
a superficial explanation would be as repugnant to my nature as 
unsatisfactory to you. We must only let the dead past bury its 
dead. 

“ We are not as well off temporally as we were in South America, 
but our peace and happiness in other ways are beyond explanation. 
I never look back to our sojourn in Buenos Ayres, save to bless 
God for His wonderful deliverance of us from its dangers. Our 
home was undermined by communists. This had nothing to do 
with our first motive in resolving to leave. But it certainly in- 
creased our joy when we got permission, and our gratitude to God 
when we learned that another revolution broke out shortly after we 
left.” 

The six years of Mother M. Evangelista’s residence in Adelaide 
were years of toil and progress. Now that she was free from 
mental anxiety of the worst species, her health improved greatly. 
On June 21, 1886, she became slightly ill. Her sufferings, borne 
with exemplary patience, increased hourly, but there was nothing 
to alarm her loving children. On the 29th, the doctor found her 


» almost well; and she declared herself quite well. The bishop 


came to her room and was about to compliment her on her healthy 
appearance, when she suddenly said: “ Bless me, my Lord, 1 am 
dying.” He placed his indulgenced cross in her hands and gave 
her absolution as she closed her eyes in death, without a single 
struggle, as if going to sleep. She was in the sixty-fourth year of 
her age, and had spent forty-two years in Religion. Her last act 
befitted her singularly holy life—an instruction on devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. Within the convent and outside of it, her death 
was lamented as the greatest calamity that could befall religion 
and education in South Australia. Her talent for governing was 
of the highest order, and she had the faculty, so precious to one in 
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her responsible position, of winning the love of all who came in 
contact with her. Though never free from the cross, she was 
always cheerful, even gay. “She had lived the life of a saint,” said 
one of her devoted children, “ and died the death of one.” 


X. 


Despite the almost constant persecution the commuity endured 
in Buenos Ayres, the Mother Superior kept up its intellectual life. 
She sent to Dublin, London, and the United States for the best 
works on subjects of interest to her flock ; and her letters frequently 
bewail the difficulty of getting direct the literary treasures she 
coveted. “ Books and periodicals are often delayed,” she wrote ; 
“the Meditations have not yet come, but expect them. I got some 
American books lately that could not be got in England, on Nat- 
ural Philosophy, etc.” She was a woman of exceptional literary 
gifts. Her knowledge of Spanish and other languages was most 
useful in cosmopolitan Buenos Ayres. She had a great facility for 
translating or adapting the beauties of other tongues into English 
or Spanish. Her translations of the Dies /re, the Lauda Sion, 
and the verses of St. Francis Xavier, show that she was thoroughly 
familiar with the Latin idiom, and are not unfit to rank with any 
translations that have been made of those glorious hymns. But 
the great troubles that had come upon her in Spanish, so to say, 
gave it such unpleasant associations that in her closing years she 
rarely spoke the language of the gods. “ We have no Spanish 
ways,” she wrote from Australia; “we just rose up to come here, 
and all Spanish ways fell off us. We sometimes talk a /eet/e Spanish 
at recreation, just for fun.” Yet she occasionally uses Spanish in 
her letters, especially the word which represents the virtue she had 
such need of, paciencta. 

During her last voyage, literary societies were formed by the 
passengers, and the captain, forgetting that all poets have not the 
gift of rhyme, insisted that every member should write a poem. 
Mother M. Evangelista, usually so bright, was on that occasion 
unaccountably depressed, yet her lines were the best received, 
though she bewails the dreariness of life, and confesses that the 
companions of her lonely hours are often the faded ghosts of for- 
mer joys. Some of her verses are not without beauty: 


“O, poor soul weary, 
In exile dreary, 
How is it nought around thee yields content ? 
Forever restless, 
Like poor bird nestless, 
Or spirit into alien regions sent.” 
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Her heart turns fondly to the home of her childhood and early 
religious life, but she speedily lifts her eyes to heaven, where her 


treasure is: 
** Soul deep desiring, 
Soul high aspiring, 
Unto the Word lend now attentive ear, 
There is home fairer, 
There is joy rarer, 
Than aught thou’st ever known or tasted here, 


“ Eye hath not seen it, 
Ear hath not heard it, 
The mind itself, with all its fancies fair, 
Hath ne’er believee it, 
Hath ne'er conceived it, 
The faintest shadow of what waits thee there.” 


The Buenos Ayres Religious continue to practice on the island- 
continent the virtues which spread the good odor of Jesus Christ 
in their former home. Nor have their labors, prayers, and suffer- 
ings been wholly fruitless in the city of good air. Religion is 
again asserting her rights in the Argentine Republic. And when 
that fair land will have ceased to-be a refuge and a theatre for the 
lawless of other nations, posterity will hear with wonder, and not 
without indignation, of the pressure of strange and untoward 
events and circumstances which forced the Sisters of Mercy, who 
had come so far to assuage misery and enlighten ignorance, to 
appeal to the Holy Father himself to authorize their removal to a 
more congenial land. ; 

God has blessed and prospered these devoted women in their 
Australian home. The successor’ of the holy mother whom they 
still mourn is a memento of their sojourn in South America, Sister 
M. Clare Murphy, an Irish-Argentine (that is, born of Irish parents 
in the Argentine Republic), who joined the Mercy Sisterhood in 
Buenos Ayres in 1869. 


1 Her immediate successor was Mother M. Liguori Griffin, the same who took 
charge of the Lazaretto at the Argentine capital during the worst days of the yellow 
fever. She became ill just after the funeral of her beloved Mother Evangelista, lin- 
gered for eighteen months, and died a most holy death, April 25, 1887. Miss Griffin 
was daughter of Dr, Griffin, of the Jervis Street Hospital, Dublin, and was educated at 
Rathfarnham Abbey. She was regarded in her distant homes, Buenos Ayres and 
Adelaide, as an angel of charity, 
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INDUCTION, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


HE growth of the inductive sciences is one of the notes of 
modern research. The very word science, once appro- 
priated to deductive or a priori knowledge, is now claimed as the 
exclusive property of inductive or a posteriori knowledge. Some 
of our modern treatises on Logic give far more space to inductive 
than to deductive Logic, and regard it as far more important. 
Observation and experiment take a prominence in modern systems 
that was quite unknown to the ancients. The laws of right ob- 
servation and trustworthy experiment are examined and sifted 
with a carefulness of detail and a strictness of inquiry to which 
Aristotle and St. Thomas were wholly strangers. Laws and 
canons are laid down for their employment; the methods which 
are to regulate them are represented as the very groundwork of 
philosophy. The once cherished principles of the Dictum de omni 
et nullo and the a priori laws of thought are relegated to an unhon- 
ored obscurity. This change dates from Bacon and Locke. It 
does not concern us to trace its origin or the cause of its develop- 
ment. It is enough to say that as men turned their thoughts from 
laws received upon authority to those which were framed as the 
result of human experience, or indeed, as all authority began to 
be regarded as built up from below, rather than as coming down 
from above, it was but natural that the new constructive process 
should assume an importance it had never enjoyed before, and that 
unquestioning obedience to prevailing laws should be exchanged 
for a very critical inquiry into the validity and source of those 
laws, And when the new school of theology and philosophy had 
decided that they came from below, rather than from above, that 
they were the elected representatives of the people, rather than the 
appointed vicegerents of God, that they were true because every- 
where of force, and not everywhere of force because true, it was 
but right and proper that their election should be challenged by 
the scientific inquirer, and that their authority should be sub- 
jected to the most approved principles of impartial and unbiased 
research. 

Has the change been one which has strengthened truth, or one 
which has induced new and plausible forms of error? The answer 
to this question requires a very careful distinction between the 
various fields of knowledge. As regards things of a purely mate- 
rial nature and the laws that govern them, it cannot be denied that 
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we owe an enormous debt to the Baconian induction and its 
further development by subsequent writers. Nearly all our 
modern discoveries are due to it, and to the stimulus that it has 
given to the physical and mechanical sciences,—not merely to 
botany, chemistry, zoology; not merely to the sciences that deal 
with light, heat, and motion, but in the loftier tenets of medicine, 
hygiene, astronomy, history, ethnology, philology,—the new 
method has given an impulse to human activity that has changed 
the whole face of the world. The rapid growth of large cities, col- 
onization, the decline in the warlike and the increase in the com- 
mercial spirit, the lower rate of mortality by reason of sanitary im- 
provements and of the advance of medical knowledge, the decrease 
in crimes of violence and in lawless oppression of the poor, and 
many other changes, which amount to an unseen and gradual 
revolution, are ina great measure due to the development of the 
inductive method. 

Yet in all this there is a counterbalancing loss which must not 
be overlooked. Even in the material development the gain is not 
unmixed; large cities have their disadvantages, and these of no 
mean order; the growth of a commercial spirit involves the danger 
of the growth of a selfish and a narrow spirit ; the improvements in 
hygiene and medicine keep alive those who would in old times 
have died off in their sickly youth, and their unhealthy offspring 
hand on a weakly constitution in their turn to the next generation ; 
if lawlessness has diminished, there is, on the other hand, a lower 
morality in the modern city than in the villages of former times, 
and the social critic may well be puzzled, as he weighs the ad- 
vantages against the disadvantages, to say whether the effect of 
our material advance has on the whole been for the better or for 
the worse. 

But there is another aspect under which we have to regard it. 
We have to ask whether the inductive spirit, as it is called, is cal- 
culated, on the whole, to strengthen or relax man’s grasp of truth, 
whether the temper that has been introduced really promotes 
man’s rational development, whether it increases or diminishes the 
number of important and practical principles possessed by him for 
the regulation of his conduct and the direction of his life to its 
true end, whether it is a temper that places him in his proper rela- 
tion to God and teaches him the true end of his existence. We 
have to inquire, moreover, whether it is favorable or unfavorable to 
Revelation and to supernatural truth, whether its methods are 
suitable means to be employed by one who is looking out to 
discover what religion it is to which God has given His divine 
sanction, and outside of which all else are false and self-contradic- 
tory. 
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These questions will be very differently answered by those with- 
out and those within the Catholic Church. The latter, while they 
acknowledge the services, the enormous services rendered by the 
methods of modern inductive research, cannot but recognize their 
danger when once they are allowed to claim the almost exclusive 
possession of the field of truth. It is the discrediting of @ priort 
truth; the knocking out of sight of the true basis of certitude, the 
abolition of all absolute certainty resulting from the domination 
of this new spirit, that alarms the Catholic. He dreads a deluge 
of the stream which, within proper limits and in moderate amount, 
would fertilize and refresh the face of the earth. 

We have, therefore, to consider the relation of the ancient and 
modern induction, and how far we ought to give in to the claims 
of the latter to be the dominant method of modern logic. We 
will begin by glancing at the question historically, in order that 
we may see if there is in our two great authorities, Aristotle and 
St. Thomas, any recognition of modern induction and the methods 
by which it is safeguarded. We will then carefully examine the 
distinction between the induction of ancient and that of modern 
times, and lay down the laws and canons which regulate the one 
and the other. This portion of our inquiry is no unimportant 
one, and one, too, beset with difficulties. We have to steer our 
course between the Scylla of a narrow and blind indifference to the 
value of the new discovery, and the Charybdis of a too great de- 
votion to a hungry monster that seeks to swallow up all truth in 
its rapid and all-devouring vortex. 

Induction in its widest sense is, according to Aristotle, a pro- 
cess by which we mount up from the particular to the universal.’ 
This may be done in three different ways. 

1. The particulars may be the occasion which enables us to rec- 
ognize a universal a priort law. They put before us in concrete 
form two ideas, the identity of which we might not have been able 
to recognize in the abstract. If we tell a man ignorant of Euclid 
that the exterior angle of every plane triangle is exactly equal to 
the two interior and remote angles, he does not instinctively rec- 
ognize the truth of our statement. But if we draw first one tri- 
angle and then another, and prove it to him mathematically, he is 
able to mount up to the universal law. Even a single instance is 
sufficient to make it plain to him when once he sees that the 
proof is independent of the kind of triangle of which there is ques- 
tion, and that it holds good whether the triangle be equiangular, 
isosceles or scalene, obtuse-angled or right-angled or acute- 
angled. This, however, is scarcely induction in the strict mean- 


1 Wraywyh } dxéd ray xa! ixacrow Eri wh xaOddov Edodos, Ar, Tom. I, 12, 
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ing of the word, for the argument is rather through and from the 
particular instance or instances to the universal. 

Induction in its strict sense is based upon the particulars, and 
argues /rom them, not through them. It is any process by which 
we are enabled to affirm or deny respecting the universal subject 
something that we have already attained or denied of the several 
particulars contained under it. It naturally is divided into two 
different kinds, which furnish us with the second and third of the 
various meanings of the word. 

1. Complete induction, in which all the particulars are enumer- 
ated. 

2. Incomplete induction, in which only a portion of the particu- 
lars are enumerated, but from this portion a conclusion is drawn 
which covers those not enumerated. 

Complete induction, is the exact reverse of the deductive pro- 
cess ; as in the latter we argue from the universal subject to each 
and all of the particulars contained under it, so in the former we 
argue from each and all of the particulars to the universal subject. 
Aristotle defines itas proving the major term of the middle by means 
of the minor, as opposed to deductive inference, which proves the 
major of the minor by means of the middle. For instance : 

Saul, David, and Solomon. were men of remarkable achieve- 
ments. But Saul, David, and Solomon were all the kings of the 
whole of Palestine, therefore all the kings of the whole of Palestine 
were men of remarkable achievements ; or, 

Nettles, pellitories, figs, mulberries have flowers with a single 
perianth. But nettles, pellitories, figs, and mulberries are all the 
flowers belonging to the order urficee, therefore all the plants in 
the order urtice@ have flowers with a single perianth. 

In these syllogisms the names of the individuals or of the lowest 
species are the minor term, inasmuch as they come under the 
class to which they immediately belong; and though collectively 
they are identical with it in extension, yet they have a certain in- 
feriority to it because it is always possible that some pert historical 
or botanical or other discovery might add another to the list of 
kings who ruled over the whole of Palestine, or to the urticee 
plants, or to any other enumeration of particulars coming under 
a universal. Hence in an inductive argument middle and minor 
change places, or rather that which is minor in point of possible 
extension stands as the mudd/e term, because in actual extension 
it is the equal of the middle term, which, in this kind of argument, 
humbly resigns its rights and takes the place of the minor term of 
the syllogism. 

Is the inductive syllogism a legitimate one? We must look at 
the import of the proposition. The import of a proposition is, 
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that it states the existence of such a connection between the two 
objects of thought, that in whatever individuals you find the one 
you will find the other. When we apply this test to the major 
premiss, we find it to be a true proposition. Wherever Saul, etc., 
are found as objects of thought, there one shall also find remark- 
able achievements. But it is not similarly applicable to the minor ; 
it is not'true that wherever we find possible kings of all Israel, 
there we shall find Saul, etc. ; itis only true in the case of the actual 
kings as known to us. This weak point comes out when we fix 
our attention on the copula. All the kings of the whole of Pales- 
tine were Saul, David, and Solomon, means not that the ideas of 
Saul, David and Solomon are present wherever the idea of king 
of the whole of Palestine is present as an object of thought, but 
merely that in point of fact the class of all the kings of the whole 
of Palestine is made up of these individuals. This is not the logi- 
cal meaning of the copula, and at once creates the opposition be- 
tween the syllogism and induction of which Aristotle speaks, and 
the anomaly which he mentions respecting the middle term. This, 
moreover, accounts for the further anomaly of a universal conclu- 
sion in figure 3, although this anomaly may be avoided by trans- 
posing the terms of the minor premiss. 

Is complete induction of any practical usefulness? Yes, it has 
the same function as deduction. It renders implicit knowledge 
explicit. We are enabled to realize what we had not realized 
before, to trace a universal law where we had not previously sus- 
pected one. It brings out some universal characteristic of a class, 
or teaches us to recognize those who are bound together as mem- 
bers of that class, by the possession in common of a peculiarity 
which before we had only recognized as belonging to the indi- 
viduals. It is true that this sort of induction fer cnimerationem 
simplicem does not establish any connection by way of cause and 
effect between the common property and the common class, It 
may be a matter of chance that all the kings who ruled the whole 
of Palestine were distinguished men, or that all the wrfrcew have a 
single perianth. But it is, at all events, a suggestive fact, and 
leads us to question ourselves whether there must not have been 
some reason why the kings in question had remarkable gifts or 
the flowers one perianth only. 

For instance, if we go into the room of a friend, and find his library 
consists of ten books and ten only, and on examining them find 


that they are, one and all, books describing travels in China or 
Japan, a complete induction enables us to lay down the proposi- 


tion: 
All our friend’s books are books of travels in China and Japan. 
This suggests to us a train of thought that would never have 
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arisen if we had confined ourselves to the isolated fact respecting the 
nature of each book. Looking at them one by one, our thoughts 
are directed merely to the character of each and to the individual 
facts narrated in it. Looking at them together, we begin to think 
that our friend must either have been travelling in Japan or China, 
or that he is intending to go there, or that he must have friends in 
one or the other of those countries, or that he is proposing to write 
an article on the subject, or that for some reason or other he must 
have a special interest in China and in Japan. 

Or, to take a historical instance: Weare studying Roman history, 
and as we read the history of the early emperors we are disgusted at 
the low standard of morality prevalent among them, the cruelty, the 
ambition, the lust that attach to their names. We find Julius Caesar 
engrossed by an insensate and unscrupulous ambition; Augustus, 
a man of pleasure; while the rest were among the vilest of man- 
hood. This leads us to reflect, and the result of our reflection is 
to observe that when the empire had passed out of the hands of 
the Caesars there was decided improvement. We also notice that the 
first two emperors were superior to the four who succeeded them, 
and we embody our reflection in an inductive syllogism : 

Julius Casar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian, Nero, 
were men whose lives were marked by selfishness and crime ; 

All the Czesars who ruled the Roman Empire were Julius Czsar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian, Nero: 

Therefore all the Casars who ruled the Roman Empire were 
men whose lives were marked by selfishness and crime. 

The conclusion of this syllogism naturally leads us to ask 
whether there must not be some influence tending to deteriorate 
the character in the position of emperor of Rome, and further, 
whether that influence is a universal one, or is limited to this 
family, whose members appear to have been specially affected by 
it. This gives occasion to an interesting train of thought, which 
would never have been suggested had we not mentally gone through 
our process of complete induction. 

The weak point of a complete induction is that in so many cases 
we are not perfectly sure that it is complete. We fancy that we 
have not overlooked any one of the particulars, whence we argue 
to the universal law, while all the time there is one that for some 
reason has escaped our notice,and perhaps this very one is fatal to 
the universality of our law. In the case of the Roman emperors 
it is always possible that there might have intervened between the 
reign of one emperor and the next recorded a short space of time 
during which there reigned some emperor whom historians never 
knew of, or for some reason or other passed over in silence. We 
may practically feel certain that this is not the case, but we never 
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can have that perfect certainty that leaves no room for any possible 
doubt. Or, to take a more practical case. Let us suppose chem- 
ists arguing a century ago about the then known metals: 

Iron, copper, silver, gold, lead, zinc, tin, mercury, antimony, bis- 
muth, nickel, platinum and aluminium are all heavier than water ; 

Iron, copper, silver, gold, lead, etc., are all the metals ; 

Therefore all the metals are heavier than water. 

Here would be a complete induction of the metals then known, 
but nevertheless the conclusion would be false. Since that time 
potassium, sodium, and lithium have been pronounced to be metals, 
and all these are lighter than water. 

Of course there are some cases where an enumeration is perfectly 
secure of completeness, ¢e g.,if we argue that January, February, etc., 
have all twenty-eight days or more, we cannot be wrong in conclud- 
ing that a// the months of the year have twenty-eight days or more. 
From the fact that Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, etc., are named after 
some heathen deity, we conclude that all the days of the week derive 
their names from heathen deities. But this is merely accidental 
and comparatively rare. 

2. We now come to incomplete or material induction. 

Incomplete induction is recognized by Aristotle, though he does 
not say very much respecting it. It comes under his definition of 
induction as “a process from particulars to universals,” and the in- 
stance he gives is an instance of material and complete induction. 

Pilots, charioteers, etc., who know their business are most skilful. 

Therefore, generally, all who know their business are most skilful. 

Further, he describes it as more persuasive and clearer, and 
more capable of being arrived at by perception and within the 
reach of the masses, while the syllogism is more forcible and 
clearer as an answer to gainsayers. 

Here it is evident that he is speaking of an argument from a 
limited number of instances to the whole class. He describes the 
object of induction as being to persuade rather than to convince ; 
as being c/earer in the eyes of ordinary men, inasmuch as it appeals 
to their sensible experience ; as more within their reach, since it is 
an argument that all can appreciate; whereas the argument that 
starts from first principles implies a grasp of such principles, and 
this is comparatively rare among the mass of men. Yet it has not 
the compelling force of deductive reasoning inasmuch as it can 
always be evaded; it is not in itself so clear as the syllogism; it 
does not hit home with the same irresistible force as the argument 
that makes its unbroken way from the first principles that none 
can deny to the conclusion which we seek to establish. All this 
is exactly applicable to material induction, and would have little 
or no force if he were speaking of formal or complete induction. 
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The example, moreover, that he gives is so incomplete as scarcely 
to deserve the name of induction at all. He merely takes two in- 
stances of the arts,and from them at once draws the conclusion 
that in all the arts science and success are inseparable. Possibly 
he chooses this extreme instance to show how very imperfect an 
induction may be sufficient to establish a general law where that 
law has the constant and universal testimony of mankind in its 
favor; and that men need orly to be reminded of the law by the 
instances adduced rather than to be taught any fresh truth from an 
examination of the invariable coexistence of the two objects of 
thought which the instances exhibited as invariably united. 

But Aristotle’s brief reference to induction is a remarkable con- 
trast to the elaborate treatment of it by modern writers on logic. 
St. Thomas, and the scholastic logicians generally, are equally con- 
cise in their discussion of it. Even the Catholic logicians of the 
present day pass it over in a few paragraphs or a few pages, which 
are devoted in part to an attack on Baconian induction and to an 
assertion that induction has no force unless it can be reduced to 
syllogistic form. Sir W. Hamilton, Mansel, and the Scottish 
school of philosophers are at one with the schoolmen and modern 
Catholic writers in their jealousy of the intrusion of induction, and, 
though they do not agree with them in advocating the necessity 
of reducing it to the form of the syllogism, yet they would assign 
to it a very subordinate place ina treatise on logic. It is the mod- 
ern school of experimentalists, of whom John Stuart Mill is 
the illustrious leader, who put forward induction as “ the main ques- 
tion of the science of logic, the question that includes all others.” 
This suggests to us these questions: 

1. How far does material induction come into logic at all ? 

2. Is it true that all induction must be capable of being reduced 
to a syllogistic form in order to be valid ? 

3. Is the neglect of induction by modern Catholic writers to be 
praised or blamed ? 

We are speaking here of material or incomplete induction, and 
unless we warn our readers to the contrary, we shall continue to 
use it in this sense to the end of our present chapter. 

Induction, says Cardinal Zigliara, has no force whatever apart 
from the syllogism. Incomplete induction, says Tongiorgi, is not 
a form of argument different from the syllogism. Induction, says 
Mendive (Logica, p. 224), is a true form of reasoning, and it per- 
tains to the essence of reasoning that it should be a true syllo- 
gism. Induction, says Liberatore (Logic, p. 90), does not differ 
in its essence, but only in the form it takes, from the syllogism. Yet 
we have seen that when reduced to syllogistic form it breaks the 
rules of the syllogism and uses the copula in an altogether differ- 
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ent meaning. How, then, are we to solve the difficulty ? As usual, 
we have to examine carefully into our use of terms. Sy/logism 
is an ambiguousterm. There is the deductive syllogism, with its 
figures and moods, such as we have described them above, and 
which is subject to and based upon the dictum de omni et nullo. 
Whatever may be affirmed or denied of a universal subject, may 
be affirmed or denied of each and all the individuals that are in- 
cluded under that subject. In this sense induction is outside the 
syllogism, and any attempt to reduce it to syllogistic form at once 
exhibits a violation of syllogistic laws. But besides the deductive 
syllogism the word syllogism is used in a wider sense for any 
process of reasoning based on a more general principle, viz., 
wherever two objects of thought are identical with a third, they 
are also identical with each other. This principle includes not 
only the deductive syllogism, but the inductive syllogism also. 

Induction, therefore, comes into logic as reducible to syllogistic 
form, but not to the form of the deductive syllogism. This is true 
of both complete and incomplete induction when we argue: 

James I. and II., Charles I. and II. were headstrong monarchs ; 

James I. and II., Charles I and II. were all the monarchs of the 
Stuart dynasty ; 

Therefore all the monarchs of the Stuart dynasty were head- 
strong. 

We violate one of the rules of the third figure by our universal 
conclusion. We use the copula, not for the necessary coexistence 
of two objects of thought, since it is conceivable that a future 
Stuart might arise and falsify our minor, but for the fact which is 
true in the concrete. Our argument, moreover, refuses to obey 
the authority of the dictum de omni et nullo, and is therefore no 
true form of the inductive syllogism. 

But our argument is a perfectly valid syllogism in that it is in 
accordance with the principles of identity we have just given; it is in 
accordance with the laws of thought and is perfectly logical. But 
is this true of zacomplete induction? For instance: We argue from 
the fact that we have observed on a number of separate days to all 
possible days in the year. We have noticed that all the days when 
there has been a gradual fall in the barometer have been followed 
by rain, and we state the result of our observation in the following 
premisses : 

January 18, March 4, April 7, October Ig, were succeeded by 
rainy weather ; 

January 18, March 4, April 7, October 19, were days on which 
there was a fall of the barometer ; 

Therefore all the days on which there is a fall of the barometer 
are days followed by rainy weather. 
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In order that the conclusion may hold good in strict logic, we 
must be able to assert that January 18, March 4, April 7, Octo- 
ber 19, are all the days when there was a fall in the barometer, 
and this is obviously ridiculous. But may we not put our minor 
in another form, and say: 

What is true of January 18, March 4, April 7, October 19, is 
true of all days when the barometer falls ; 

Rain near at hand is true of January 18, March 4, April 7, Oc- 
tober 19, therefore, rain near at hand is true of all the days on 
which the barometer falls. Everything, therefore, depends on the 
representative character of January 18, March 4, April 7, October 
19. Ifthey have nothing in common save this one feature of the 
fall of the barometer which can be connected with the coming 
change in the weather, then no one can deny that there must be 
some sort of connection between a fall in the barometer and rainy 
weather near at hand, which will justify us in predicting of days 
on which the barometer falls that they wil] be succeeded by rain. 

But before we enter on an investigation of this point, there is a 
previous question. Does it concern us as logicians to investigate 
it at all? Is it within our scope to examine into the various in- 
stances in order to sift their value as evidence? Has not the 
logician to assume his principles as true, supposing always that 
they contain nothing which violates the laws of the human mind and 
of right reason, or is he to employ the various methods of obser- 
vation and experiment by which the truth of all @ posterior? and 
synthetical propositions have to be tested? If these lie outside 
the province of logic, the moderns are not only one-sided and 
unfair in giving so large a space to induction, but are all wrong in 
their very conception of the task they have to perform. 

This question can only be satisfactorily answered by reminding 
the reader of the distinction between formal and material (or ap- 
plied) logic. Formal logic simply takes its premisses for granted as 
long as they do not sin against any law of thought or contradict any 
proposition of the truth of which we are absolutely certain. Ap- 
plied logic steps outside this comparatively narrow field, and asks 
what the terms are which regulate our admission into the mind of 
any proposition as a part of our mental furniture. Formal logic, 
therefore, has nothing to do with the conditions under which we 
can arrive at universal propositions other than those to which we 
are compelled by the nature of the mind itself. It has nothing to 
do with those propositions which we are led to regard as true by 
reason of what we witness in the external world,and which depend 
upon laws learned by observation and not rooted in as @ priori 
conditions of thought. It has nothing to do with arriving at 
those a posteriori truths. 
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Observation and experiment, therefore, are wholly outside the 
province of formal logic. The only question is, whether they have 
any claim to consideration under the head of applied logic; 
whether as means of adding to the propositions that we regard as 
certain and adopt as such, they should be examined into, and the 
results to which they lead tested. As to their other qualifications 
for admission into the mind, this depends on a further question. 
Do the various methods which were first inaugurated by 
Bacon and subsequently developed by those who have followed in 
his steps give us certainty at all, and if so, what sort of cer- 
tainty ? 

Probably no one in his senses will deny that external observa- 
tion can give us certainty. That the sun will rise to-morrow morn- 
ing, that a stone thrown into the air will fall to earth again, are as 
certain as anything can be that does not depend on the inner laws 
that regulate all being. But such a certainty is, strictly speaking, 
always a practical or hypothetical, never an essential or absolute 
certainty. It is within the bounds of absolute possibility. But 
some unknown comet might intervene between the earth and the 
sun during the coming night, or, some undiscovered and mys- 
terious influence might whisk away our stone to the moon, not to 
mention the further possibility of Divine interference by what we 
call a miracle. 

But in the case of a prieri laws no miracle can intervene, no pos- 
sible hypothesis can set them aside. God Himself cannot make 
five out of two and two, or prevent things equal to the same thing 
from being equal to one another, or cause the exterior angle of 
any plane triangle to be less than either of the interior and oppo- 
site angles. It is beyond the utmost limit of Divine omnipotence 
to bring about either of these, because they are in themselves 
contradictory, and would, if they could be realized, make God a 
liar. These a friort laws are not merely laws of thought and of 
human reason, but of being and of the Divine nature. They are 
based upon the nature of God Himself, and thus on Eternal and 
Immutable Truth. 

Not so the physical laws at which we arrive by observation and 
experiment. God could reverse them all to-morrow, if He chose. 
He does, from time to time, intervene and hinder their efficacy 
They are not founded on the Divine nature, but in the Divine 
enactment. They are, therefore, liable to exceptions, and this is 
why we say that they have only a hypothetical or conditional cer- 
tainty. 

But they have another source of weakness. Not only can God 
set them aside at any moment if He pleases, but we are not aéso- 
/utely certain that they exist at all. All that we call physical laws 
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are but magnificent hypotheses. We have not the means of arriv- 
ing at any absolute certainty when once we depart from those laws 
which are stamped on all being, and therefore on the human intel- 
lect, which are the very conditions under which we think, because 
the conditions under which all things, even God Himself, neces- 
sarily exist. When we come to laws that are purely a posteriori, 
we never can say more than that they are generalizations from ex- 
perience, that they explain all the facts known to us, and that 
they satisfy every test we can apply to them. Such is the law of 
gravity, the undulatory theory of light, the laws of attraction and 
distance, etc. All this gives us physical certainty respecting them, 
but this is utterly inferior to absolute certainty. It is the attainment 
of physical certainty which is regulated by the various methods 
that have come in since the time of Bacon, and it cannot be denied 
that these methods were an object of comparative indifference and 
neglect to scholastic and Aristotelian philosophy. The pre-Refor- 
mation world did not recognize the importance of those modern 
discoveries and inventions which have revolutionized the world 
since the days of Bacon. With the Aristotelian philosophy domi- 
nant, the steam-engine, gas, the electric light, steam-looms, sew- 
ing-machines, and all the mechanical substitutes for human labor 
would either not have existed at all, or never arrived at their 
present perfection. The a priori method had no room for hypoth- 
esis, and hypothesis is the fertile mother of physical research and 
discovery. Whether all those have really fostered human pro- 
gress, whether they have made men stronger, healthier, more 
honest, virtuous, and happy, is a point which does not concern us, 
We have already wandered too far away from the question before 
us, which is this: Are we to admit into logic, in its wider sense, 
what are called the inductive methods, and which are elaborated 
with wonderful skill and ability by John Stuart Mill? 

Among the functions of natural or applied logic, one of the most 
important is to distinguish between certitude and probability, and 
also to separate the various kinds of certitude one from the other. 
But when once we have passed from the highest kind of certitude 
to a lower level, from metaphysical to physical certitude, it does 
not belong to the logician to elaborate with minute care the various 
conditions necessary for attaining to the latter. It would be mis- 
leading for him to dwell on them with too much detail; it would 
have a tendency to raise in the estimation of mankind the laws 
that are based on them to an equality with the @ priori laws; to 
exalt hypothesis into law, to lead men to confound practical with 
absolute certainty, to obliterate the distinction between the eternal, 
the immutable, and the transitory, the contingent, the mutable. 
Yet in spite of all this, they cannot be passed over, and ought not 
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to be passed over unnoticed, in the present day. They are too 
important a factor in the present condition of human society to 
admit of our neglecting them; they are weapons which have been 
forged by what is called the march of human intellect, and it 
would be suicidal to deny their value and their efficacy. Besides, 
we ought to master them in order to protest against their abuse. 
We must give them their due in order that they may not usurp 
the whole field of human science. Mill and his followers drag 
down all the @ priori laws to the level of the a posteriori, or rather 
deny the existence of a priori laws at all. This is the fatal result 
of the departure from the old scholastic method, which began at 
the “ Reformation,” and has been carried farther, day by day. But, 
Jas est et ab hoste doceri; and the various methods set forth in 
detail by Mill have, in their own proper limits, a most important 
function to perform, and are of constant application to our every- 
day life. 


We have now to return to our consideration of the premises 
which assert the representative nature of the instances on which 
we are going to base our law. Our methods are to give us the 
means of ascertaining this. They are to decide for us whether 
what is true of the instances under our consideration is true of all 
instances, real or possible; or, at least, they are to settle the ques- 


tion for us as far as it is possible in the nature of things to arrive 
at any certainty respecting it. 

Our premisses then asserted that what was true of January 
14th, etc., is true of all days on which the barometer falls, and the 
value of our argument depends on our being able to establish this 
proposition. What is necessary to prove it satisfactorily is to show 
that these days had nothing in common which could possibly be 
connected with the approach of rainy weather, save a certain 
heaviness in the air indicated by the fall in the barometer. If this 
could be ascertained beyond a doubt, then we should have a perfect 
physical certainty that there was a connection of cause and effect 
between the heaviness in the air and the subsequent rain. But in 
point of fact we never can be sure that there are not other charac- 
teristics common to these days which might be the source of the 
phenomenon of rain. To be absolutely certain would require a 
knowledge of the inner nature of things, which even the greatest 
scientist does not possess. All that we can say is, that we are 
unable to detect any common characteristic in the days in question 
which would account for the subsequent rain, save only the heavi- 
ness in the air and the consequent fall of the barometer, and there- 
fore the connection between the rain and the heaviness in the air 
is at most but a strong probability. 
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Here, then, we have a case of the first of Mr. Mill’s experimental 
methods, the AM/ethod of Agreement. We cannot do better than for- 
mulate it in his own words: If two or more instances of the phe- 
nomenon under investigation have only one circumstance in com- 
mon, the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree is 
the cause (or effect) of the given phenomenon. 

Our readers will observe that in this law Mr. Mill goes beyond 
the requirements we have given above, and exacts not only the 
presence of no common circumstance which could account for the 
result save one, but absolutely the presence of no common circum- 
stance at all save one alone. To establish this will be still more 
impossible, therefore we can derive from the employment of this 
method nothing more than a strong probability. There are no 
two phenomena in the world which have not one common cir- 
cumstance, 

But there is another method which comes in to supplement the 
former. Let us suppose that we find a day exactly corresponding 
to one of the days aforenamed in every circumstance save one, 
viz., the weight of the air. In all else they are exactly alike. 
When we examine the rain record of the year we find that on the 
day when the air was heavy rain followed, and on the day when it 
was light fine weather came after it. Here too we should again 
have perfect physical certainty, if only we could find two days 
corresponding exactly in every possible circumstance save one. 
There would be no doubt whatever as to the connection of the 
circumstance with the result ‘that was present when the circum- 
stance in question was present, absent when the circumstance was 
absent. But here, too, it is impossible to find any two such days ; 
there must of necessity be a dozen points of difference between 
the two. All that we can have is a certain amount of correspond- 
ence, and the absence of any points of difference which seem likely 
to be connected with the result, save the single circumstance which 
is conspicuous for its presence in the one case and for its absence 
in the other. Here, therefore, we are again limited to a probable 
connection and can get no further. 

In this case we have an instance of the Method of Difference ; 
we will again give it in Mr. Mill’s own words: 

“If an instance in which the phenomenon under investigation 
occurs and another in which it does not occur have every circum- 
stance in common save one, that one occurring only in the former, 
the circumstance in which alone the two instances differ, is the 
effect, or the cause, or an indispensable part of the cause of the 
phenomenon.” 

But this second method, as Mr. Mill very pertinently remarks, 
is applicable rather to experiment than to observation, that is, to 
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cases where we can artificially vary the antecedents instead of 
having to receive them ready made. We will, therefore, take an- 
other instance, which will moreover have the advantage of illus- 
trating other methods of inductive research which cannot be so 
easily applied to the case of the weather. 

We will take a familiar and very practical case: We have of late 
from time to time risen with a headache in the morning for which 
we cannot account. Somehow we fancy it must be connected with 
some sort of digestive disarrangement and that this disarrange- 
ment is the result of some food that we have taken and that does 
not suit our stomach. One day it occurs to us that our head- 
ache always follows upon a special dish, and that possibly this 
might be its cause. We therefore take note of what we have for 
dinner, and after a little experience we discover that in most cases 
when we have eaten of jugged hare for dinner, we have had a head- 
ache the next morning. We set to work to test the connection by 
means of the methods of agreement and difference. First of all, 
we take a number of days when our dinner has been as varied as 
possible ; on one day we have taken soup, on another day not; on 
one day we have had beef for the chief dish, on another mutton, on 
another veal, and on another pork. On one day we have drunk 
port wine, on another sherry, on another hock, on another cham- 
pagne, on another claret, on another nothing but water. On one 
day we have partaken of pastry, on another not; on one day cheese, 
on another not, and so on ad indefinitum, varying our dinner in every 
possible way on the days of trial. But on all these days there has 
been the common element of jugged hare, and on each of them 
there has been a headache following. Here we have a good in- 
stance of the method of agreement. 

But we cannot be certain that there may not have been some 
other cause for our headache which happened to coincide with 
the jugged hare. We may have been rather tired on the evenings 
in question, or, perhaps, a little more thirsty than usual, and the 
port wine may have been more attractive than on other days. 
So we proceed to a further experiment. On two given days we take 
the same amount of exercise, and order exactly the same dinner, 
drink the same amount of wine and go to bed at the same hour. 
The only difference between these two days is that on the former 
we make jugged hare an item in our bill of fare, and on the other 
omit it. The result is that the former day is followed by a severe 
headache, whereas after the latter we rise fresh and ready for busi- 


ness. 
Here we have the method of difference. At first the experiment 


seems decisive, but itis not so. It may be the mere addition of 
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quantity involved in the presence of the jugged hare that is the 
cause of the headache, or perchance on the day we ate of it the wind 
was in the east, or our stomach was already out of order, or some 
unwonted worry had befallen us. We, therefore, are still in the 
region of probabilities. Can we ever escape from them? We can do 
a good deal towards it by means of a third method, which is often 
extremely useful. 

We resolve on a new experiment. We determine that we will try 
the effect of eating on one day a very small portion of jugged hare 
at our dinner, on another of having a good deal more, on another 
of making it the chief part of our dinner, and on another of having 
no other meat dish at all. The result is that we find that the 
severity of our headache is exactly or almost exactly proportioned 
to the amount of jugged hare eaten on the previous evening; a 
small quantity produced a very slight headache, a large quantity 
a more serious one, while on the morning following the day when 
we ate nothing else than hare we were so wretchedly ill that we 
were unable to attend to our ordinary business. Here is what is 
generally known as the method of concomitant variations. 

Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever another 
phenomenon varies in some particular manner, is either a cause or 
an effect of that phenomenon, or is connected with it through 
some fact of causation. 

We are now approaching certainty, but there is nevertheless a 
possible element of uncertainty arising from the chance of the 
varying headache having been owing to circumstances which by a 
curious coincidence happened to produce it, with a severity which 
quite by accident was in proportion to the amount of jugged hare 
eaten for dinner. We are still in the region of probabilities, and 
we look round for a final method to try and assure the truth of 
our inference. 

We have for years been studying the effects of various sorts of 
food and drink, as well as of walking, hard study, riding, boating, 
etc., on our constitution. Long experience has taught us the 
effect of each of these. Beef and mutton make us rather heavy 
the next morning, so does port wine; champagne makes us rise 
well contented with ourselves, plum pudding produces indigestion ; 
walking, riding, cricket, and boating produce different kinds of 
bodily fatigue; severe mental labor, a curious feeling of oppression 
on the top of our head, and so on. On some particular morning 
we take stock of our bodily condition, and its various constituent 
symptoms. We are able to trace each and all of them to some 
familiar antecedent—all except the headache—we can trace in our 
present state of body the result of most of the circumstances of 
the previous day, the mental and bodily labor, the various kinds 
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of food, the amount of sleep, each has its familiar result—all save 
the jugged hare. Hence we subduct from the various results all 
those we can trace to known causes, and (neglecting minor details) 
we have left on the one hand the headache and on the other the 
jugged hare. Surely, then, this result unaccounted for must spring 
from the cause not yet taken into consideration. This method, 
which can often be employed with great advantage, is called the 
method of residues. Mr. Mill formulates it into the following law: 

Deduct from any phenomenon such part as is known by pre- 
vious induction to be the effect of certain antecedents, and the 
residue of the phenomenon is the effect of the remaining antece- 
dent. 

Does this give us perfect physical certainty? Most decidedly 
not, if one take it by itself. Our attribution of effect @ to cause A, 
of 4 to &, etc., is at best only a probable argument, and even if it 
is all correct, we cannot be sure that we have exhausted either 
consequents or possible antecedents. At most this method only 
contributes its share to the ever-increasing stream of probability 
which is gradually developing itself into the resistless river of 
practical certainty. 

But when all these methods are united together, surely then we 
have certainty ; not metaphysical certainty, but at least practical 
and physical certainty. Surely we can-go beyond the mere tenta- 
tive assertion of a hypothesis to the firm conviction of a well- 
grounded law which certainly connects together the circumstances 
we are considering as cause and effect, or at least as in some way 
connected together by a final and stable law of causation. 

Here we enter on a wider topic which would be out of place 
in the present paper. To those who still hold to @ priori truths, 
to the school of Aristotle and St. Thomas, there opens out an 
endless vista of causes and effects, descending from God, the first 
cause, to every detail of His works, each connected together by a 
law which He has decreed, but which He may at any time set aside 
at His good pleasure, and which He has set aside from time to 
time by what we call a miracle. 

But to the modern school of sensationalists, to Mill and Bain, 
cause and effect are words which have no meaning. Cause is but an 
invariable, unconditional antecedent, and effect an invariable, uncon- 
ditional consequent. In them, if they were logical, there would be 
no certainty about the future, for what possible reason is there 
why it should resemble the past? Because it has always done 
so? The very supposition is a contradiction in terms, for the 
future is still unborn. All that experience has taught them is that 
one portion of the past has hitherto resembled another, that there 
has always been an unbroken uniformity of succession in the series 
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of antecedents and consequents. But of the future as such we never 
have had and never can have any experience, and our conjectures 
respecting it are, if we logically follow to their conclusions the 
theories of Mr. Mill and his school, the merest guess-work, an 
arrow shot into the air without any sort of ground for believing 
that it will hit the mark, 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that these methods are a most valu- 
able contribution, if not to logic, strictly so called, yet to the 
course of human discovery and scientific research. The Catholic 
philosopher learns from Aristotle and St. Thomas the a priori law, 
one of the first principles of all knowledge, that every effect must 
have a cause. He knows that this law extends not merely to 
effects following as particular applications of some a priori law 
which becomes known to us as svon as a single instance of it is 
presented before us and grasped by our intelligence, as in the case 
of the deductions and inferences of mathematics, but also to effects 
following from what is also rightly called a law, inasmuch as it is 
a general principle, under which a vast number of particulars are 
ranged, but is nevertheless arrived at by generalization from a vast 
number of particular instances. In the one case, as in the other, 
the universal law of causation holds. In the one case cause is 
joined to effect in virtue of the inner nature of things; in the other 
simply because the will of God has so disposed the arrangements 
of the universe that He has created. In the one case experience 
makes known to us a law which is already imprinted on our intelli- 
gence; in the other experience makes known to usa law which 
is stamped upon the world outside, but only becomes a part of our 
mental furniture when we have carefully weighed and sifted a 
number of individual instances of its operation. In the one case 
the methods of induction are rarely, if ever, of any practical use; 
in the other they are simply invaluable. 

We are now in a position to assign their true place to the induc- 
tive methods of which Bacon was the harbinger and Mr. John 
Stuart Mill and his school the prophets and apostles. 

1. They certainly can claim a place in material logic, even if not 
in formal. To ignore them and to hurry over material induction 
with a passing remark that it must be virtually complete, z.¢., must 
include a number of instances sufficient to afford a reasonable basis 
of certitude, is scarcely prudent in the face of the development of 
scientific research. Catholics would not be so easily taken in by 
the hasty generalizations of the modern scientist if they had the 
use of these methods and the kind of certainty to be derived from 
them at their fingers’ ends. It is no use to allege the authority of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas in disparagement of them. If Aristotle 
and St. Thomas had lived in the present day they would have 
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taken the lead in regulating the methods of scientific research, just 
as in their own day they laid down the principles of deductive ar- 
gument. The eager questioning of nature was in their day a thing 
unheard of, and any elaborate setting forth of the methods to be 
pursued was then superfluous and unnecessary. 

2. These inductive methods can never give us adsolute certainty, 
but they can give us physical certainty. They cannot give us ab- 
solute certainty because the laws they reveal to us are reversible 
at the will of their maker; they can give us physical certainty for 
the simple reason that the human mind is so constructed as to be 
able to test without any reasonable doubt, on a combination of ar- 
guments of which it may be that no single and individual one is 
sufficient to carry conviction to the mind of a reasonable man, but 
a number of them combined is enough and more than enough to 
make him perfectly sure of the conclusion to which they one and 
all concurrently point. 

3. We must always be on our guard against allowing ourselves 
to be persuaded into a conviction of the truth of some general hy- 
pothesis when the concurrent evidence is not sufficient of itself to 
produce conviction. We must remember Aristotle’s admirable 
distinction between deduction and induction, that the one is more 
forcible, the other more persuasive and clear, and within the reach 
of ordinary men. 

4. We have too often seen the intellectual convictions of scien- 
tific men shaken by the brilliant guesses which induction suggests, 
and which they regarded as justifying them in discarding the belief 
that they had previously held to be true. Very slow and cautious 
should we be in allowing any law arrived at by a process of pure 
induction to set aside any conviction that seems to be based upon 
a higher and more certain mode of argument. Of course there are 
occasional instances, as the so-often quoted case of Galileo ; but for 
one such instance there have been hundreds in which some pre- 
mature hypothesis has been allowed to weaken the grasp on a 
priori truth, to be in its turn discarded for some equally premature 
successor, sitting in its turn for a brief period on the usurped 
throne of truth. 
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THE BATTLE WITH ANTICHRIST IN FRANCE. 


HE year '88 is passing slowly away in “ The Land of the 
Lilies,” and the centenary of '89 approaches, bringing with 
it the dread memories of the great French Revolution. Already the 
men who, in France, consider themselves to be the heirs of the “ Prin- 
ciples of 1789,’ are commemorating, one after the other, the chief 
events which, in 1788, startled all Europe, as the first throes of an 
earthquake give warning of some mighty and far-spreading up- 
heaval. Those, on the contrary, whose deepest convictions lead 
them to uphold and defend the ancient Christian order of society, 
assailed and partly destroyed by the Revolution, are roused into 
extraordinary activity and united effort to protect the institutions 
and doctrines which they hold to be most sacred and most dear. 
They have, in truth, great need of perfect union and concerted 
action. For AnTicHRIsT is abroad in France, marshalling his 
forces under his own flag, held boldly on high in sight of the 
nations, The battle-cry of his soldiers—a countless host, and 
bent this time on completing their work of destruction—is di- 
rected against Gop anp His Curist. The pass-word of Voltaire 
to his followers a century ago, Ecrasesz [ /nfame, has now become 
Ni Dieu ni Maitre—xo Gov, No Master! 

The conflict has been going on for some time between the two 
hosts. The successive measures taken by the various administra- 
tions under the new Republic, ever since the downfall of Marshal 
MacMahon and the election to the presidency of M. Grévy, have 
been so many victories of Antichrist, all carrying forward the 
grand purpose of “laicizing,” that is, of DECHRISTIANIZING, in 
France, not only the entire field of education, but every depart- 
ment of public charity and beneficence, of excluding all religious 
emblems, practices and influences from every establishment under 
Government control; hospitals, prisons, the army and the navy, 
counting at the present moment nearly two millions of men in 
active or occasional service. 

After all that has been effectually done in France toward the 
accomplishment of this grand scheme of “dechristianizing” the 
nation, it will be natural to describe what those in power are plan- 
ning further to do to make their work complete; this will place 
before the reader the plan of campaign marked out for the anti- 
Christian forces during the decisive year 1889. We shall then 
review some at least of the forces which are bravely battling for 
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Christ, and struggling with a heroism, a skill, a success worthy 
of all admiration, against the fearful odds they have to contend 
with. 

This study of the two adverse hosts will enable us to forecast, 
under God's good providence, the destiny of the kingdom of St. 
Louis at the close of the nineteenth and the opening of the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian era. 


I. 


Should any reader be startled by the heading of this article, or 
be disposed to question the anti-Christian character of the warfare 
made on the entire social order in France by the men of 1789, 
and which their successors are determined to carry on to ultimate 
and complete victory in 1889, then let him peruse the facts which 
we here submit to his judgment. 

De Tocqueville, whose earlier works betrayed the influence of 
the false liberalism prevailing among his contemporaries, formed, 
in the light of his riper experience, a truer estimate of things. 
We may trust to his having studied conscientiously and judged 
fairly the principles and tendencies dominant in France a hundred 
years ago. 

“One of the first steps taken by the French Revolution,” he 
says in his latest work, / Ancien Régime et la Révolution, “ was to 
assail the Church, and, among the passions sprung from that 
revolution, the first which blazed forth and the last to be extin- 
guished was the anti-religious passion. Napoleon, who had been 
able to put down the liberal genius of the French Revolution, 
vainly endeavored to conquer its anti-Christian genius. Even in 
our own times we have known men who thought they atoned for 
their servility toward the lowest agents of the political power by 
their insolence toward God; and who, while giving up whatever 
was most liberal, most noble, and most elevating in the doctrines 
of the Revolution, fancied that they were true to its spirit because 
they persisted in being unbelievers.” 

That the anti-Christian passion, which was, indeed, “ the first to 
blaze forth” at the beginning of the Revolution, was also the “last 
to be extinguished,” or ever extinguished at all, we shall see pres- 
ently. It is only stating what is simple historical truth when we 
say that this intense passion, after having exhausted its fierceness 
during the last twelve years of the eighteenth century in destruc- 
tion, bloodshed and persecution, slumbered on, iike the flames of 
Etna, with occasional outbursts, till the great eruption in 1880-81, 
under the Ferry-Bert ministry. And to this outbreak of the un- 
sparing and devastating “dechristianizing” spirit has succeeded a 
fresh and no less violent eruption in 1888, which is itself only 
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prophetic of something still more fearful during the centennial 
celebration of next year. 

President Grévy and his unscrupulous son-in-law, Daniel Wil- 
son, were, in all conscience, sufficiently devoted to such republi- 
canism as European Freemasons are capable of understanding or 
tolerating. But, like Gambetta, who was cut off by a decree of 
the occult force governing France at present, poor old Grévy 
had still some lingering traditional reverence for the social order 
and institutions of the past. The dishonest speculations in which 
his son-in-law indulged were only a pretext for rudely unseating 
the President. And in his place was chosen a man whose very 
name and well-known principles are a guarantee that he will do 
his utmost to complete in 1889 the revolutionary work begun in 
1780. 

Then the very ministry which has just come into power, the 
Floquet-Lockroy ministry, are, like the President of the Republic 
himself, the avowed heirs of the anti-Christian conspirators in the 
States-General of 1789, who destroyed the ancient constitution of 
France, and, for a time at least, utterly overturned the entire social 
order created there by Christianity. What their ancestors and 
predecessors did not succeed in accomplishing permanently, they 
are now resolved and pledged to do: to blot out from France, 
once and for all time, the very last remnants of all religious insti- 
tutions; to pluck up by the roots, from the mind, the heart, the 
public and private life of France, the faith in Christ the Redeemer, 
the belief in God and in the life to come. 

They are pledged to do this. The very conclusion of the first 
ministerial programme was a solemn promise to the extreme radi- 
cals and revolutionists in both houses of Parliament that the 
policy of the Government should be “to steer (the vessel of State) 
ever more and more in the direction of the Left,” that is, the rev- 
olutionary party. 

There can be thus no possibility of mistaking the one great and 
immediate purpose of these revolutionists—namely, to carry 
forward the anti-Christian and anti-social revolution, begun a cen- 
tury ago, tothe extremities contemplated by the Jacobins of that 
period and sworn to by those of to-day. 

Leo XIIL, in that magnificent Encyclical, Humanum genus, 
described the great conspiracy against Christian civilization en- 
tered into in the days of our great-grandfathers by Illuminism and 
Masonry. As was said of Voltaire, the mouthpiece and tool of 
these conspirators, who died on the eve of the French Revolution, 
that “he did not live to see the widespread destruction his prin- 
ciples and his disciples had wrought”; so we may say of the con- 
spirators and Jacobins of 1788: “ They have not lived to see what 
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we see; but they are the authors of the mighty changes we be- 
hold.” 

Let us now study the plan of campaign just adopted by the 
Republican Union, composed of all the avowed revolutionists, 
socialists and communists inside and outside of the French Par- 
liament. 

On the evening of May 23d, 1888, there met by appointment at the 
Grand Orient, in the Rue Cadet, 430 Freemasons, senators, mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, of the Paris Municipal Council, 
and other leading political personages. The initiative in calling 
this meeting was taken by M. Clémenceau, the acknowledged 
leader of the extreme Radical Left, by M. Jefferin, the standard 
bearer of the Socialists, and by M. Ranc, the spokesman of the 
Opportunists or Gambetta Republicans, 

The meeting resolved itself into what is henceforth to become 
historical as La Société des Droits de [ Homme et du Citoyen. \n 
their preliminary declaration, after saying that their immediate ob- 
ject is to defeat the “ Boulanger adventure, so humiliating for the 
country,” they affirm that they also are in favor of a revision of 
the Constitution. “We are the sons of the French Revolution,” 
they say; “we are the admirers of this Revolution, not as con- 
sidered at any one of its phases, but of the entire movement for- 
ward of a free people who undertook to solve every problem, and 
would have succeeded therein had they not been stopped in their 
march. We are, therefore, determined to make use of every 
means in order to prevent a Casaristic reaction to throw our 
country back for the third time. 

“A revision of the Constitution is needed; but it must be a Re- 
publican revision, not the Bonapartist revision, demanded as an 
expedient by those who have set on foot the new plebiscitary 


movement for the sole purpose of establishing a one-man power. 
“But this revision alone is not sufficient. We must take up 
where it stopped the national movement of the French Revolution, and 
become tts continuators.” 
We italicize this pregnant sentence to fix attention on the real 
aim ofthe men who are now all-powerful in France, and are likely 
to so continue for some years to come. We shall see presently 


what is the precise nature of the “interrupted work” which the 
revolutionary hesrs of 1789-99 undertake to carry forward to its 
ultimate perfection. Only let the reader not be deceived by the 
fine words he is about to read: freedom and right and conscience 
mean for us American freemen things entirely different from what 
is in the mind and in the heart of a French radical and revo- 
lutionist. 

“We must protect,” they continue, “individual liberties and 
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public liberties, the liberties pertaining to the propagation of doc- 
trines, to the press, to meetings, to associating, all guaranteed 
under the republican system. 

“We must carry on the development of the Republic in its 
entireness, that is, to realize progressively all the constitutional, 
political and social reforms thereby implied. 

“To the threatened attempts to set up a dictatorship we must 
oppose the maintenance of the rights of manhood and citizenship 
proclaimed by the Revolution. 

“Such is our purpose. 

“ We find an instrument for effecting it in our Republican tradi- 
tion, in the restoration of the great political associations which, 
by grouping together all the democratic forces of Paris and the 
departments, were the stimulating energy of the Revolutionary 
assemblies. 

“We hereby found the Society of the Rights of Man and the 
Citizen. 

“Its object is to defend the Republic by combating without 
mercy every attempt in favor of reaction or a dictatorship.” 

Then the by-laws of the Society were read by M. Clémen- 
ceau, and three representative men delivered addresses, two of 
whom were leading members of the Paris Municipal Council, 
known to be Autonomists or Communards. 

As one of the most influential of the morning journals re- 
marks, “thus is created a vast organization destined to spread all 
over France.” 

The permanent executive committee of twenty-nine members, 
appointed to act in the name of the new society, foreshadows, 
unless we are much mistaken, one of the most powerful and ener- 
getic instruments ever devised by Jacobinism. 

Now let us see what is to be the “animating and governing 
spirit” of this formidable organization. As, during the last few 
months, efforts have been made by M. Laguerre, the chief sup- 
porter of General Boulanger, to enlist in favor of the latter, not 
only the Masonic lodge of which M. Laguerre is the head, but as 
many as possible of the countless lodges covering France like a 
net-work, counter efforts have been made to secure for the Flo- 
quet ministry the support of French Masonry; and how far M. 
Floquet or his friends have succeeded in this we shall now see. 

Some days before, and in advance of the important meeting above 
refefred to, the heads of the principal Masonic lodges of Paris and 
its neighborhood met at the Grand Orient and decided to hold, in 
Paris, on Sunday, June 3d, at 2 p.m., a congress of French Masons. 
This assemblage is also called together for the ostensible purpose 
of counteracting the Boulanger movement. 
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One of the organs of the sect, Le Mot d’Odre, publishes an edi- 
torial on the subject, with the heading, “The Masonic Action,” 
which deserves to be attentively read by all who still cherish any 
affection for the Christian social order under which their fore- 
fathers lived. 

“This awakening, this transformation of Freemasonry,” so the 
editor Writes, “ which, after the night of the Napoleonic empire, 
had some difficulty in coming into the light of day, had been pre- 
ceded by an interior movement which, although not much ob- 
served in its details, is not the less real in its main results. For 
some time previously Freemasonry manifested a tendency toward 
freeing itself from traditional customs, respectable indeed in them- 
selves, but repellent to a number of serious-minded men,—a ten- 
dency to aim at something higher than the appearing to be a 
mysterious society with a fantastic ritual and fearful ceremo- 
nies, 2.” 

We all know at present that besides doing away with these 
ridiculous forms of initiation, etc., French Masonry abjured every- 
thing which bore any trace of a religious ceremonial, anything 
that could bear the construction of a belief in God. 

“Freemasonry,” the article goes on to say, “is, therefore, no 
longer that excessively traditionalistic institution in the eyes of 
some people, that somewhat laughable institution to the mind of 
others. An outsider could no longer embarrass a Mason by ask- 
ing for a little curagoa mixed up in the Hiram bitters, since the 
cup of bitterness is alone generally presented to adepts in our 
day. 

“We are organizing a great Masonic congress for the first Sun- 
day of June in Paris. It will be an imposing manifestation, not 
only by its numbers, but because, as a republican demonstration, 
it will make a great noise throughout the country. The very nu- 
merous adhesions to the policy of M. Floquet’s ministry, sent in 
by the Lodges from all parts of France, can leave no room for 
doubting as to what spirit will preside over this congress. 

“ Masonic action is, just at this moment, one of the surest and 
most lawful means of defending ourselves and to prepare for truly 
republican elections. Let us not permit this weapon to rust or to 
get ruined by contempt, or ridicule, or ignorance.” 

Placed side by side with these open declarations, the circular re- 
cently issued by the Grand Orient of Italy, and calling on all the 
Italian Lodges to take at once the most energetic action for com- 
bating by the ballot-box and by every available means of influence 
religious institutions in Italy and every man who dares to uphold 
them,—and you will perceive that there is to be concerted action 
on both sides of the Alps in carrying out the plan of campaign 
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against Christianity agreed upon in the supreme council of Ma- 
sonry. 

But, as the article just quoted says, the anti-Christian con- 
spirators have now thrown off the thin veil of half-Jewish cere- 
monial which governed their former dark and secret proceedings. 
They can now afford to stand forth in the light of noon-day; to 
proclaim from the house-tops their principles and their purpose. 
The beginning of June will behold, and on the Lord’s Day, the 
inaugural proceedings of a Masonic congress which—it needs no 
prophet to predict it—will have a most sinister influence over the 
fate of unhappy France during the next ten years, if not for more 
than the next ten generations. 

The “ Society of the Rights of Man,” which is only a Masonic 
and revolutionary organism sprung from French Freemasonry, 
animated by its anti-Christian spirit, ubiquitous like its parent, and 
ready on every point of France, in city, town and country, to exe- 
cute the decrees of the Grand Orient, will do its best, as is the 
wont of the hypocritical sect, to impose on the unwary by putting 
itself forward as the advocate of popular rights and the generous 
defender of all that is sacred under the name of liberty. 

It was the wise policy of the supreme council of European 
continental Freemasonry, up to within a few years, to so conceal 
its hand in the working of political institutions as not to appear 
in the street or at the hustings on election days. Indeed it was the 
boast of its foremost representatives that Freemasonry never took 
an active part in politics. This apparent reserve, however, was 
first set aside openly in Belgium, where for more than half a cen- 
tury the all-important question of Christian education was the 
real question for which contended the two great national par- 
ties—the conservative Catholics and the Liberals. The latter, 
from the very foundation of the monarchy, was for the most part 
composed of freethinkers and Freemasons, who had managed to 
deceive a certain number of easy-going or ambitious Catholics. 
Under the late ministry of the notorious Frére-Orban, the Belgian 
Masons threw off the thin disguise under which they had so long 
been masquerading, and boldly avowed their purpose of /aicising, 
that is, “ dechristianizing,” all the schools in the country. The 
Masonic organs declared that the ministers of religion should be 
excluded from the school, the hospital, the army and the navy. 

Education, public instruction at all its stages, the administration 
of charity or public assistance, the “ moralization,” as they miscall 
it, of the sick, the criminal classes, of the camp and the fleet, must 
be exclusively under the jurisdiction of the state and performed 
by lay functionaries. 

The conspirators against Christendom at once set about pur- 
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chasing and controlling the public press in all continental countries, 
especially in such as had been till then, at least nominally, Catholic. 
And, as France, until the fatal war of 1870-71, had been, in spite 
of ail drawbacks and the advance of infidelity, the leading nation 
of Christendom, all the efforts of the anti-Christian conspiracy were 
bent toward “ dechristianizing ”’ it. 

The Belgian bishops, sustained by the timely and energetic 
action of the Holy See, overcame the Freemasons in Belgium. 
There the Catholics had learned from their neighbors in Prussia 
the value of being thoroughly organized, of knowing each other 
by name, of counting their own numbers in every electoral district, 
and of being confident, when election day had come, that every 
true Catholic would cast his vote for the man who was in favor of 
Christian education in university, college, academy, and parish 
school,—in favor of placing army and navy, the needy, the suffer- 
ing, and the aged, under the blessed influence of religion and her 
ever-fruitful apostleship. 

But anti-Christian Freemasonry, baffled in Belgium, swore that 
it should win the day in the France of Saint Louis and in the Italy 
of the Popes. We shall make no further mention, at present, of 
the triumphs of the anti-Christian power in the latter country, save 
only to say that the methods and the diabolical strategy which 
have there proved so successful, are now being tried in France 
with a confidence derived from the rapid victories of the Revolu- 
tion in the Italian peninsula, and with all the conscious strength 
given the sects by nearly twenty years’ lease of power and the 
almost absolute mastery of every department of the administra- 
tion. 

One incident, which has just happened as these lines were written 
(May 26th, 1888), will suffice to convince the reader that the men 
who at this moment administer the government in France are in 
full and open sympathy with the anti-Christian aims of the pre- 
dominant revolutionary ideas in literature, in science, in sociology, 
in politics. 

No one man in all France, or in all Europe, has been, for the 
last thirty years and more, so prominently before the public as the 
apostate, Ernest Renan, whose writings and labors have been di- 
rected to the one purpose of proving that Christ was an impostor 
and of destroying all belief in the divine origin of Christianity. If 
ANTICHRIST be not a mere abstraction, but a living personification 
of hostility to Him whom all Christians worship as the Son of God 
incarnate, then Ernest Renan is the worthy representative and fore- 
runner of Antichrist. 

Now here is what has just happened in the capital of France. 
For some twenty-five years past it has been the custom to hold in 
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Paris during the month of May a congress of all the learned so- 
cieties of France (Congrés des Soctétés Savantes), under the protec- 
tion and with the co-operation of the government. These societies 
number among their most active and distinguished members many 
accomplished clergymen, many fervent Catholic laymen well 
known for being the energetic promoters of the noblest popular 
charities. 

Well, on May 26th, the last day of the congress, M. Lockroy, 
Minister of Public Instruction and Public Worship (!), honored the 
public session with his presence, delivered an official discourse, and 
conferred on the most prominent members of the congress various 
honors in the name of the Government. Foremost among the 
men thus selected for national reward was Ernest Renan, on whom 
the minister bestowed the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
the highest distinction in the gift of the government! But it is 
the discourse of the Minister of Public Worship, and the eulogy 
pronounced by him on the anti-Christian apostate, which should be 
read carefully. 

“One duty now remains to be fulfilled,” he said in concluding, 
“ pleasing alike to the minister and to the man. In our day there 
lives a writer who is, at one and the same time, a master of our 
language, a scholar familiar with the most difficult studies, a man 
of daring intellect, a sower of ideas, a mighty initiator. He re- 
minds us of many great men, but he only resembles himself; his 
works are connected with a great movement in French thought, 
and he is perfectly original. We should not define what he is by 
recalling Spinoza, or Fontenelle, Plato, Montaigne, or Fénelon, by 
reminding you that his genius, so peculiarly French, combines the 
qualities of both Briton and Gascon, or that he possesses the erudi- 
tion of a Benedictine, the irony of a great comic author, and the 
fancy of a great poet. I shall not attempt myself to give you a 
definition of this great genius: I shall merely pronounce the name 
of Ernest RENAN. 

“ Among the pleasant surprises which official power has kept in 
store for me, the present opportunity is one of those which I never 
thought I could look forward to. For me, it is a great honor to be 
able, within the walls of the Sorbonne, to hallow thus, in presence 
of the é/te of our scholars and artists, the leader of that famous 
mission to Pheenicia on which I had the honor to accompany the 
future author of the Origines du Christianisme. 

“It #s also pleasant for me to think that, in receiving from my 
hand the highest distinction which France is this year able to 
bestow on letters and science, Ernest Renan will himself connect 
pleasantly with one of the earliest memories of his career the 
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homage which the government of the Republic pays to his great 
mind.” 

None of the French scholars present protested against this sacri- 
legious act of the man thrust by the irony of fate into the once 
respected office of Minister of Public Instruction and Public Wor- 
ship in the ancient kingdom of St. Louis. The aristocracy of birth 
and talent were there; but not one of these descendants of the 
Crusaders cared or dared to stand up and stigmatize the act of the 
minister. From no one of the hundreds of scholars and scientists 
present came a protest against this consecration of the baneful 
genius of Renan in the halls where the doctors of Sorbonne were 
wont to unfold the sublime truths of Christian theology. 

Apparently, then, Antichrist has it all his own way in what was, 
a century ago, “The Most Christian Kingdom,” and to the nu- 
merous, well-disciplined, and united forces enlisted to do battle 
“against God and His Christ” there would be in France, were we 
to draw a hasty inference from such a proceeding as we have just 
narrated, no army of soldiers of Revealed Truth ready or fit to 
contend, with any chance of success, against such overwhelming 


odds. 


II. 


Thank God, it is quite otherwise, as we shall now endeavor to 


show. 

Not forty-eight hours before the “ Congress of Learned Societies”’ 
had met in inaugural session, on May 22d, the seventeenth yearly 
assembly of French Catholics had just concluded its labors. And, 
on the evening of the very day rendered memorable by the official 
glorification of Ernest Renan’s blasphemies and impiety, the writer 
of these pages had the honor to be present at another assemblage 
of French scholars, scientists, statesmen, and magistrates, who 
meet yearly in Paris to combine the ripest results of scientific ob- 
servation with enlightened zeal and long experience in dealing 
with all the social problems of the day. This annual gathering is 
composed of two distinct associations, founded by that eminent 
scientist, Frederick Le Play, the author of La Réforme Sociale en 
France ; Les Ouvriers Européens ; Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes ; 
Les Conditions de la Réforme en France, and other admirable 
works, all aiming to concentrate the attention of statesmen and 
scholars on the real elements of social prosperity, morality, hap- 
piness, greatness, and stability, to be found in the institutions, in 
the public and private life of the peoples who once constituted 
Christendom. The first of these associations is the “ Society of 
Social Economy,” the members of which devote themselves to ob- 
serving the conditions of the laboring classes among all the nations 
of both hemispheres, and reporting the results of their conscien- 
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tious studies in the form of “monographies,” each monography 
being an exhaustive description of a working-man and his family 
in each of the trades or labor professions of town and country. 
Their studies give the clear and full light on the labor question. 
The other society, or “ Social Peace Union,” is composed of men 
devoted to carrying out in practice the reforms pointed to by the 
studies of the Society of Social Economy. By enlightening both 
the working classes and their employers on their true interests, on 
their mutual duties, these generous men restore peace in the manu- 
factory and the mine, between the agricultural proprietors and 
their farmers, between employer and employees in every field of 
human labor. The two societies meet together every year to com- 
municate to each other the result of their wide-extending studies 
and of their labors in improving the condition of the working-man, 
and in making capital and labor toil together, side by side and 
hand in hand, in making the earth fruitful and life less of an intol- 
erable burthen. 

Let us see what each of these armies is doing for the good of 
France, and, by their example and teaching, for the good of the 
entire human family. They are only two of the most prominent 
of the active forces which an all-wise and all-mighty Providence 
is using—silently, quietly, and in comparative obscurity—for heal- 
ing the social wounds of France, and for restoring, sooner or later, 
the old moral and social order in the convulsed and disorganized 
Christendom of our day. 

Unhappily, the volume containing the report of this year's pro- 
ceedings in the assembly or congress of French Catholics has not 
yet been printed, But a glance at the published report of the pro- 
ceedings of last year will give us some conception of what the 
children of God are doing here to secure and to enlarge His reign 
over the homes and lives of men. The congress met on May roth, 
1887, under the honorary presidency of the Archbishop of Paris— 
the,active president being Senator Chesnelong, so celebrated as an 
orator and as the foremost promoter of every great and good 
work in Paris and throughout France. The congress divides its 
labors between four permanent committees, those, namely, on the 
works regarding Faith and Prayer ; the Holy Land and the Fast ; 
on Education; on the Public Press and Lectures; on Social Econ- 
omy and distinctively Catholic works. The first of these divisions 
comprises a sub-committee on Christian Art. 

To us American Catholics, with a new world before us, in which 
to plant and to rear to all the glory of their perfect fruitfulness 
religious institutions of every kind, every detail of our French 
brethren’s struggles and apostolic labors is pregnant with instruc- 
tion, 
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The works embraced by this first committee or section of the 
Catholic congress, besides all that relate to the maintenance and 
the spread of faith, include also, under the head of “ Prayer,” 
whatever pertains to public worship. Hence the extraordinary 
zeal with which European Catholics are now promoting popular 
devotion toward the Holy Eucharist. Catholics in the United 
States" have, indeed, read or heard of the Eucharistic congresses 
which have, of late years, been celebrated in France, in Belgium, 
in Germany, and even in Switzerland. 

No religious assemblages ever held in Christendom, in ancient 
or modern times, appeal more powerfully to the Catholic heart, or 
stir its pulses more deeply, than these Eucharistic congresses, aim- 
ing as they do to honor, by private practices of piety and by public 
and solemn acts of worship, our love and reverence for that gift 
of gifts, that real Sacramental Presence, which is the glory of the 
Church, the consolation of our earthly pilgrimage, and the sweet 


pledge of the Eternal Fruition. 
It is time that we in America should take thought and heart to 
imitate, in this respect and in others, the noble examples of Cath- 


olics on this side of the ocean. To be sure—and deep should be 
our thankfulness for it—the God of our altars and our hearts is 
not, in the United States, as He is in the countries dominated and 
devastated by Antichristian Masonry, the object of continual and 
open blasphemy, while His churches and altars are insulted and 
profaned. But none the less ought we to profit by the blessed 
liberty which is our birthright, to graft deeper in the souls of 
young and old the living faith in our EMMANUEL, and by the most 
solemn acts of worship to proclaim our belief to the world. 

The originator of these congresses was that well-known saintly 
writer, Monseigneur de Ségur, who, stricken with blindness, seemed 
to draw supernatural fire and light from his perpetual communion 
with the God of our Tabernacles. He died just as the first Eu- 
charistic congress was about to be celebrated in Lille, in 1881. 
But the work which he had thus begun found in the present 
archbishop of Paris, then coadjutor to the venerable Cardinal 
Guibert, an earnest promoter, and in Archbishop de la Bouillerie 
an eloquent and successful advocate. This last-named prelate 
had everything ready for the celebrating of a second congress at 
Avignon, the ancient city of the Popes, when he too was called 
away to his reward by death. The third congress was held at 
Liege, under the direction of another saintly prelate, Archbishop 
Duquesnay, who soon afterward passed away from earth. Bishop 
Mermillod, of Geneva, then made the work of Eucharistic con- 
gresses his own special work. Since then Freiburg and Toulouse 
have each had the honor of holding one of these great assem- 
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blages. In Liége, where public worship is free, there was a grand 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the streets of the 
city. In Freiburg, the head of the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, 
the display was magnificent beyond description. The whole 
population of the little state flocked to the celebration. The 
state authorities, judges and magistrates, the state troops with 
their commanders, people and clergy, young and old,—all seemed 
moved by one mighty sentiment of love toward the central sacra- 
ment of their faith, and made of Freiburg, on that day, a lively 
image of the City of God on high. 

“O classic land of honor and of liberty!” exclaims M. Cham- 
peaux, after describing the feast, “since thy hospitable valleys 
opened wide their bosom to welcome the pilgrims of the Eucha- 
rist; since thy hills, like those of Judea, thrilled beneath the 
footsteps of the God Incarnate; since the chiefs of thy people will 
be nothing but the lieutenants of Christ,—may all the blessings of 
Heaven be on thy children, and may they treasure up, to pour 
them out in the time to come over a world hastening to its ruin, 
all the promises of regeneration and peace! ” 

Most extraordinary and unexpected have been the results, in every 
locality in which they were held, of these Eucharistic congresses. 
In every district, for instance, yearly assemblies are held, which, be- 
sides being solemn professions of faith in the Sacrament of the Altar, 
and a source of wide-spread edification, have stimulated Catholics 
to devise new methods of devotion toward their EmmManvet. After 
the congress of Lille, societies for the perpetual adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, during the hours of night, were organized 
in almost every parish in the north of France! Then a day of 
more solemn and public devotion was fixed upon for every dio- 
cese; the whole of the twenty-four hours preceding that day was 
to be devoted to the sweet duty of adoration, and the solemnities 
on the day itself were to conclude with a procession in the Cathe- 
dral. Thus, in the city of Lilie, eighteen permanent committees 
or local sections were formed, their members watching in turn, 
throughout the hours of every Saturday night, before the altars 
of their respective churches. 

This was done to expiate the blasphemies uttered by the press, 
the sacrileges committed here and there throughout the land, and 
to draw down on France and her people the graces at present so 
sadly needed. 

After the Congress of Avignon the practice of perpetual adora- 
tion by night and day was made a permanent institution in some 
sanctuaries. At Nimes the Catholics so arranged the discharge 
of this new voluntary duty that the various classes of citizens, the 
trades and professions, each in turn; had their day and their 
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specified hours for this heavenly work of reparation and inter- 


cession, 

We can only point out this most blessed result. And how elo- 
quent it is of that deep, living faith, that chivalrous spirit of self- 
sacrifice, which no revolution, no persecution can extinguish in 
the heart of Catholic France ! 

And here comes a pastoral letter of the present Archbishop of 
Paris, the worthy inheritor of all the heavy cares and apostolic 
virtues of the venerable Cardinal Guibert. It is devoted to the 
double object of stimulating the zeal of the Catholic Parisians in 
favor of completing the votive national Church of the Sacred 
Heart at Montmartre, and of preparing them for the Eucharistic 
congress to be opened in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, on Mon- 
day, July 2d. 

Two extracts from this beautiful pastoral will explain to Ameri- 
can readers this double object: 

“ Ever since the will of God has burthened us with the formid- 
able responsibility of the diocese of Paris,’ the archbishop 
begins, “we felt the desire to address you concerning the great 
undertaking of the Church of the Sacred Heart, and to think over 
with you what remains to be done in order to complete this sanc- 
tuary which lifts its mass up, like the Mercy Seat, on the mountain 
sacred to our martyrs. 

“Scarcely had our venerable predecessor been seated in the 
episcopal chair of St. Denis, when he appealed /0 al/ good Christians 
and good Frenchmen to unite in rearing this votive sanctuary of 
the nation, ‘destined to call down on France the blessings from 
on high, and to bring back among us peace, security and union, 
so needful to our country, and which the most skilful devices of 
human wisdom are so powerless to bestow.’ 

“ The Cardinal wrote these words on June 23d, 1872. Thirteen 
years afterward, on April 4th, 1885, just after receiving the Holy 
Viaticum, and while imparting to us his last advice together with 
such blessing as recalled that bestowed on their sons by the dying 
patriarchs of old, his very last words were for the great undertak- 
ing of the Church of the Sacred Heart. ‘We Christians,’ he said, 
with a voice as steady as his heart and his intellect, ‘ entertain the 
conviction that this national homage offered to the Divine Heart 
of Jesus shall be the salvation of France.’ 

“On March 3, 1876, nine months after the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Basilica, the Cardinal blessed the provisory chapel 
which you all know so well. From that day forth, an uninter- 
rupted movement of pilgrimages has impelled the faithful toward 
Montmartre. The parishioners and parochial societies of Paris ; 
the dioceses of every province in France; foreign nations, even 
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those of the New World,—all went thither in union with France, 
to implore the pity of the Heart of Jesus. Such a manifestation 
moves our soul to its depths; for it proves that our dear France is 
still ‘the Eldest Daughter of the Church,’ still beloved and en- 
couraged by her sisters among Catholic nations. 

“ Henceforward the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed on the altar ceases not either by day or by night. Gen- 
erous Christian laymen, priests and members of the religious 
orders go up every evening to Montmartre and there keep the 
holy watches of the night.” 

Not alone in the votive Basilica which crowns the heights of 
the Mount of Martyrs, do the é/ite of Catholic Parisians thus 
daily and nightly succeed each other before the Mercy Seat; but 
in more than one sanctuary in the vast, the magnificent, the pleas- 
ure-loving city beneath, are there found men and women of every 
rank whom this thought of perpetual adoration and intercession 
unites successively through the long hours of sunshine and dark- 
ness before the Sacramental Throne of the Redeemer of the 
world. 

If the Judge of all the earth promised Abraham to spare guilty 
Sodom if but ten just souls could be found in it, surely He 
will not destroy Paris, when He knows the tens of thousands of 
the generous and upright of heart, whose daily lives and nightly 
prayers make such powerful intercession for their brethren; surely 
He will save France for the sake of the millions who are true to 
Him—aye, true and tried by as searching a flame as ever sancti- 
fied the martyrs and confessors of old. 

The archbishop next touches on the subject of the approaching 
congress: “ You have,” he says, “already learned through the 
public press that the annual reunion of the Eucharistic societies 
would this year be held in Paris. This will enable you to admire 
with us the opportunities afforded by Providence. 

“The Eucharistic congresses, springing from an inspiration of 
faith and piety, purpose to unite all Christians in the one thought 
of adoring and loving the Divine Eucharist. 

“ The conventions of beneficent associations, and those of scholars 
and scientists, have a great and glorious function to fill in Chris- 
tian society. But believers should not forget that in the Eucharist 
is the source of life for the souls of men and for the social body. .. . 
Christians there meet together to study the means to extend the 
reign of Christ living in our midst by His Sacramental Pres- 
CREE 2 

We have permitted ourselves to dwell at such length on this sub- 
ject of Eucharistic congresses because, coming under the section of 
Faith and Public Worship, it is of the most vital importance ; and, 
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moreover, because we hope to see these matters taken up and made 
much of by American Catholics. 

The reader, after all that we have said about the inroads of unbe- 
lief and impiety into all the walks of public and private life, will be 
prepared to find the enemy met at every step by the manifold 
Apostleship organized and carried on indefatigably by our brethren 
in France. 

The second committee, the most important of all, is that on 
“Instruction.” France possesses one of the most admirable 
voluntary organizations known in any civilized country, the 
General Society of Education and Instruction, whose yearly meet- 
ing coincides with that of the general assembly of Catholics, the 
special session devoted to this all-important matter being the 
most solemn, the most largely attended, and the most interesting 
of all. 

The society, under the immediate direction of the French hier- 
archy, is battling on every point of the kingdom for the divine 
privilege of preserving the souls of the people, parents and children, 
young and old, the wealthy and cultivated, as well as the poor and 
unlettered, from the mortal poison of infidel and immoral teach- 
ing; for the still diviner privilege of placing within their reach, 
—of making them taste, love, and enjoy it,—the saving truth of 
Christianity. 

This would be the place to tell American readers the glorious, 
the incredible story of the generosity of French Catholics in creat- 
ing estabJishments of Christian education of every grade in order 
to meet the need of the young generations of France, while the 
men in power are “ dechristianizing” successively all the schools 
of France, driving out the religious educators of both sexes from 
every one of their houses, and spending profusely millions upon 
millions, yearly and monthly, in the unhallowed work of driving 
God from the primary school, the academy, the college, the 
university. 

But the Catholic press of America has kept our public so well 
informed on this point that we need not insist on it here. 

One thing only must be said of the sublime spectacle which the 
Catholic sons of France offer at this moment to the world, in de- 
fending the rights of Christian education,—that it recalls the long 
struggle of Ireland in the same cause. Things have not yet, in 
France, come to the pass that it is a crime punishable with im- 
prisonment, death, and the forfeiture of one’s property, to teach a 
Catholic school or to send one’s children to it. But the day may 
not be far distant when the qualified liberty given by French law 
to schools independent of government control and support may 
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be withdrawn, and no schools be tolerated save such as teach in 
accordance with the atheistical programme of Paul Bert. 

As it is, French Catholics freely, we had almost said joyously, 
contribute for Christian education sums which we should fear to 
name, lest we should be accused of gross exaggeration. 

A committee of eminent jurists, mostly composed of men who 
resigned their seats on the bench when the courts of France were 
called upon to enforce the iniquitous Ferry-Bert law suppressing 
the religious orders, are attached to this General Society of 
Education, These gentlemen study the bearing of the anti- 
Christian school laws, and give to all those engaged in the Cath- 
olic schools the benefit of their advice and advocacy. 

Every one of these features is well deserving of our imitation in 
America. 

Some passages in the appeal of Senator Chesnelong, the eloquent 
President of the Assembly, and the head of the General Society 
of Education, would seem to address themselves to the needs and 
circumstances of Catholics in our own country,—allowance being 
made for the freedom that we enjoy in the United States from all 
State interference with our parochial schools. 

“The necessary instrument for the regeneration of our country,” 
he says, “is Christian education. 

“.... Itis not wealth that we lack. Doubtless the prosperity of 
France at this moment is checked by a complex crisis, the causes 
of which I need not state here. But labor and economy would 
soon restore that prosperity, if we only had a government bent on 
repairing things, which would bring back to the spheres of busi- 
ness the security and confidence needed by our interests. 

“There is among us no lack of generosity. This virtue so 
truly French has not been weakened in our times. Among our 
fellow-countrymen, nay, among our adversaries, the heart con- 
tinues to be Christian long after the reason has ceased to be so. 

“ Nor is it truth that we lack. . . . The Church evermore holds 
its beacon-light on high before us. Our very ruins would, at 
need, eloquently preach the truth to those who are capable of 
understanding their mournful tale. 

“What we lack is stability of principle, strength of character 
and conviction, rule and discipline in our actions, a consistent 
sequence and cohesion in our wills; the moral greatness of soul, 
in one word. 

“Now, then, in order to give to souls this greatness, this 
strength, this mastery over self, this devotion to God and to 
country, this love for truth and justice, this fidelity to duty and to 
honor, there is only one way of proceeding,—to make the souls 
of men Christian. 
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“ This, gentlemen, is the work undertaken by Christian teaching. 
It proceeds from nature's lowliest to nature’s most privileged, en- 
lightening their minds, lifting up their hearts, strengthening their 
wills, subjugating their souls to the glorious servitude of duty, 
elevating at one and the same time, by a harmonious development, 
the cultivation of the intellect and that of the moral sense, which 
are two-offshoots of the same stem vivified by the same sap. 

“ Now, this Christian teaching, banished from the public schools, 
has to take refuge in our independent schools. Therefore, one of 
the foremost duties incumbent on Catholics at this day is to sup- 
port these independent schools. There is no duty which avails so 
much for the salvation or, I should rather say, for the purchase of 
souls, as well as for the future greatness of our country.” 

We need not point out how aptly these eloquent words apply to 
American Catholics at this moment, in the discharge of their 
urgent and most sacred duty of procuring for their sons and 
daughters the priceless boon of Christian instruction and educa- 
tion. 

It is the custom of each committee or section, after giving in its 
report of proceedings since the last General Assembly, to express 
in the form of a hope or wish such progressive measures as circum- 
stances render imperative. 

The Committee on Education thus formulates its earnest wish 
for the improvement of all departments of Christian instruction in 
Catholic schools: 

“1. As to primary schools. In all that pertains to the creation, 
the organization, and working of independent schools, [it is most 
desirable] that, in order to contend successfully with the anti- 
Christian teaching which, according to the letter of the existing 
laws, disposes at will of all the administrative, financial, and material 
forces of the country, the General Society of Education and In- 
struction should call together all the founders, promoters, and de- 
fenders of our schools, and do its best to unite in common action 
all the supporters of true national instruction, that is, of Christian 
and independent teaching. 

“ That diocesan and parochial committees should be everywhere 
organized for the purpose of establishing and maintaining inde- 
pendent schools, and for watching carefully and combating the 
anti-Christian teaching of the state schools. 

“ That the payment of our teachers, fixed and accepted as a 
duty by all parents able to pay, each according to his means, 
should be made to secure the funds necessary for the working of 
our schools, concurrently with the denier des écoles (a fund col- 
lected on the same system as that of the Propagation of the Faith), 
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and with the voluntary subscriptions in the country places, and in 
the city districts and streets. 

“As to the Friendly Societies of Alumni, let them multiply 
their efforts to increase their own membership and the numbers of 
their adherents ; let new associations be formed between old col- 
lege school-fellows, between the former pupils of Catholic acade- 
mies and schools; let these friendly associations, by entertaining 
constant mutual kindly relations, communicate to each other the 
good they are doing, each in its own sphere, as well as their ideas 
about a still greater good to be achieved for the defence and sup- 
port of their religious faith. 

“2. As to professional education. Let Catholics exert them- 
selves in developing independent Christian schools for superior 
primary instruction, for professional and special instruction, as 
well as to establish higher courses in their primary schools wher- 
ever their means and a proper supply of competent teachers will 
not allow them to create complete educational establishments. 

“3. As to higher education. In all that pertains to the teach- 
ing of philosophy, let the independent courses of higher Christian 
instruction be multiplied in all centres where there are a sufficient 
number of professors and of pupils, Let popular courses be or- 
ganized in the same spirit, in order to combat and to neutralize the 
efforts of the materialistic propaganda. 

“In what relates to agricultural instruction, and in order to en- 
able proprietors to fulfil the twofold mission incumbent on them 
of personal labor and patronage toward their employees,—let the 
knowledge and practice of scientific husbandry be taught and en- 
couraged in Catholic schools of higher studies, as is done in the 
Catholic Institute of Lille ; and let the High School of Agricul- 
tural Studies annexed to it be made known and encouraged in 
every way so as to win the sympathy and support of Catholics.” 

It is a great happiness to say that what was only a hope and a 
prayer in 1887 has become a blessed reality in 1888. 

It is marvellous to see with what ardor, what ability, and what 
success the most cultivated and most distinguished Catholics of 
France,—her true aristocracy of birth and culture—devote them- 
selves in the great capital and in the other cities of France, as well 
as in the country places, to the great work mapped out in the above 
extracts for all who have the will and the ability to save their 
country by becoming the apostles of revealed truth. 

We have barely taken the reader into the outposts of this great 
army of Christian soldiers, and pointed out here and there a few 
of the most prominent divisions. 

Of the noble host of men,—noble in every sense of the word,— 
who have long been and are still working to save and to improve 
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the toiling millions of France, we must not speak here lest we 
should overstep all bounds of moderation. Suffice it to mention the 
honored and beloved names of Count Albert de Mun and Léon 
Harmel,—to tell all who are evea slightly acquainted with the 
labor question in France how much has been accomplished by 
Catholic laymen in bringing about social peace and restoring the 
reign of God in the homes of the laboring poor. 

Nor is it alone the men of France who have enrolled themselves 
in this new crusade,—a crusade which requires of every soldier of 
the cross as stout a heart as ever beat in the bosom of a Godfrey 
ora Tancred. The Catholic women of France, who are active in 
the glorious cause of their religion and their country, can also 
be counted by thousands. 

We have before us as we write the Manuel des G:uvres, a volume 
of 553 pages, which contains only a bare list of the manifold works 
of charity carried on in Paris and in various provincial establish- 
ments in connection with those of Paris. By far the greater part 
of these have been created, and are supported and directed, by the 
fruitful zeal of Christian women living in the world. 

Cardinal Consalvi, the companion, adviser, and supporter of Pius 
VIL., during his exile and imprisonment in France, pays a well- 
deserved compliment to the great qualities of the Christian women 
of France. His words are only the echo of the high praise be- 
stowed by another exiled Cardinal, the illustrious Pacca. 

The hosts of true men we have glanced at in this paper have 
been reared in Catholic homes ; they have been trained and armed 
for the battle by their mothers, their sisters, their wives. They 
are bound to win in the peaceful strife, in which the eloquent pen 
and the eloquent speech, and the living example, more eloquent 
than all, are the only weapons of warfare. These comprise what 
man can do in the cause of God; He is bound to do the rest. 
And He will not fail His soldiers. 

So, remembering what happened in Catholic France from 1788 
to 1800,—the glorious spectacle in Christian history only paralleled 
in Ireland during the three centuries preceding 1800,—we may 
feel sure that the torrents of blood shed by the guillotine are the 
pledge of the victory of the Faith in the land of the lilies. 

What a springtide of all the apostolic virtues there was in France 
from 1804 down to 1870! We know that the enemy was there 
also, sowing his tares broadcast in the furrows, where religion had 
been casting the seed of all the good we now behold. That the 
tares have not choked the goodly harvest in its growth is, taking 
all things into consideration, a miracle in itself. That the success 
of the enemy has been only partial, we know. That, in the long 
run, he is doomed to defeat, we may gather from what has been 
here said or hinted at. 
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It is enough to mingle for a day with these faithful sons of the 
ancient crusaders, in any one of their congresses or general assem- 
blies, to feel, in the absolute trust in God which buoys them up, 
that they have a certain pledge of triumph. 

Let us, therefore, with the same invincible confidence, hope that 
France's trials, no matter how manifold and how bitter they may 
be at present, or how portentous of evil for religion are the well- 
known schemes of the party in power, will pass away, leaving 
her in the coming ages what she has been in the past, “ The 
most Christian Kingdom,”—* the Eldest and Truest Daughter of 
the Church.” 





THE NEW PENAL CODE IN ITALY. 


JOR years the house of Savoy has waged a relentless war 
on the Vicar of Christ, combining hypocrisy with vio- 
lence, a pretended respect for his divinely constituted authority, 
while depriving him of all power and even of liberty. Success 
emboldened it to pursue its nefarious schemes, and the apathy of 
the great powers of Europe has led its counsellors to believe that 
no earthly power will raise a finger or utter a word to prevent it 
from covering the Sovereign Pontiff with insult, humiliation and 
affront. 

The seizure of the Legations in 1859 was the commencement of 
its career of duplicity and violence. Though Napoleon III. had 
French troops in Rome, he allowed the Sardinians to occupy that 
portion of the Papal States known as the Legations, hold a pre- 
tended election and annex them to the kingdom of Sardinia. 
There was no pretext for war against the Pope, there was no war; 
but a stronger power simply seized territory of a weaker neighbor, 
and no one protested, not even France, which was lavishing the 
fruits of the industry and the blood of her sons to build up a state 
that would stand aloof in her hour of trial and make common 
cause with her deadliest foe. 

This first act of iniquity settled the policy of the house of 
Savoy. Europe left the Papacy at its mercy. Yet it is a fact 
worth remembering that Protestant Prussia advocated the mainte- 
nance of the patrimony of St. Peter in its integrity. 

Step by step every part of the estates of the Church without the 
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walls of Rome was occupied by the Sardinians, and everywhere a 
direct hostility to the Church and its head was shown in the 
seizure of sacred property, the dispersion of religious communities 
and the disfranchisement of all who remained loyal to the real 
sovereign. 

The title of the so-called kingdom of Italy to the usurped ter- 
ritory rests on no recognized principle of international law ; it was 
not obtained by inheritance, cession, or conquest in lawful war. 
It was acquired by fraud and violence, and is maintained in defi- 
ance of all. France continued to occupy the city of Rome, with an 
avenue of ingress and egress, maintaining there the sovereignty of 
the Pope. When the Vatican Council was convened the house of 
Savoy made a display of its hypocrisy in a form so astonishing 
as scarcely to be credible. It asked the withdrawal of the French 
troops in order to ensure freedom in the action of the Council. 
Every one knew, of course, that the withdrawal of the French 
troops would have been followed by the immediate occupation of 
Rome by the troops of Victor Emmanuel, the dispersion of the 
Council, and the confinement of the Sovereign Pontiff to the Vati- 
can, stripped of all authority in the Eternal City. 

Napoleon III. had yielded much to the treacherous power which 
he had built up, but he would not renounce the traditional policy of 
France and weaken his own hold on his Catholic subjects by leaving 
Pius IX, at the mercy of Victor Emmanuel. But the time came 
when by his fatal plunge into war with Prussia he sealed the doom 
of his family, threw away the conquests of Louis XIV. and placed 
Prussia at the head of a new German empire, a perpetual menace 
to France. He saw France overrun by German armies, which he 
could not meet with forces equal in numbers, discipline, equipment, 
or commanders. He withdrew his troops from Rome. Italy never 
raised a finger to aid France, to which she owed her aggrandize- 
ment. She became the ally of the new German empire, and, as the 
French troops evacuated the city, moved on Rome. The Eternal 
City was taken by force and the last remnant of the Pontifical 
territory was annexed to what is called the kingdom of Italy. Pius 
1X. was a prisoner in the hands of Victor Emmanuel. The latter, 
indeed, issued a decree in which he stated : “ The Sovereign Pontiff 


preserves his dignity, inviolability, and all the prerogatives of a sov- 


ereign.” “A special law will sanction the conditions proper to 
guarantee, even by territorial franchises, the independence of the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the free exercise of the spiritual authority of 
the Holy See.” The Papacy is of God, its independence is of God, 
its spiritual authority has the right to its free exercise from God, 
and it is not for any human authority to prescribe conditions or 
grant permission which implies the right to prevent its exercise. 
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We all know what followed. Although Pius IX. protested against 
the seizure of Rome, Victor Emmanuel left him only the Vatican. 
All other palaces and institutions were seized. The Bishop of 
Rome had less power in his own city than any Catholic bishop in 
England or the United States. The convents, colleges, and insti- 
tutions which the Popes had created in Rome, all were seized. 
Even the houses of the generals of religious orders from which 
communities all over the world were, under the Sovereign Pontiff, 
directed and guided, were swept away ; and this, the world was 
assured, was done to secure “the free exercise of the spiritual 
authority of the Holy See.” 

Yet, to keep up the farce, Victor Emmanuel and his subservient 
parliament passed, in March, 1871, what they called a law of 
guarantees. After declaring his person sacred and inviolable, and 
making any attempt against his person liable to the same punish- 
ment as any similar attempt against himself, Victor Emmanuel 
endeavored to make the Pope one of his menials by assigning him 
pay as he did his policemen and soldiers. 

The powers which the Popes had of all time exercised thoughout 
Italy were not guaranteed, and though one article assured foreign 
nations that the Pope was to be free to exercise his spiritual 
authority, nothing emanating from the Holy See has been commu- 
nicated to the people of Italy except under penalty of any punish- 
ment the government of Victor Emmanuel and Humbert might 
choose to inflict. They create the judges, the law, and the offence. 

The ruin of the whole machinery of the government of the 
Church which ensued, the outrages on the Christian religion, the 
demolition of monuments hallowed by the most sacred associa- 
tions, the erection of monuments insulting to the Popes and the 
Church, and, finally, the attempt to destroy the Catholic missions, 
throughout the world, by seizing the property of the Propaganda, 
are too well known to need repeating here in detail. 

Emboldened by the impunity which has attended all its acts 
against the Sovereign Pontiff and the Church, and disregarding 
the protests of Pope Pius LX. and Pope Leo XIII., who have con- 
stantly refused to recognize or ratify the slightest one, this mon- 
arch and legislature, illegally seated in Rome, are now preparing 
another attack on the Church and its Head. 

The bishops and clergy throughout Italy have been discharging 
their sacred duties to the best of their power, amid a host of diffi- 
culties, not the least being the encouragement given by govern- 
ment to infidel and socialistic societies, papers and meetings, all 
laboring to destroy the faith of the people, and alienate them from 
the practices of religion. The example of those in power no 
longer encourages the weak and less instructed; on the contrary, 
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it seems to justify all disregard of religion and morality. Catholic 
papers are constantly hampered in the diffusion of articles incul- 
cating sound religion and morality, while every scurrility against 
faith and morals is permitted in the miscalled liberal journals 
that flood the country. Amid all this, the clergy have labored 
on with great prudence and zeal. They have done nothing to 
excite disturbance or discontent. They have preached patience 
and forbearance. The riots and disturbances all emanated from 
the socialistic and infidel element to which the government gave 
full liberty, until at last it finds that, weary of attacking the Pope, 
the clergy and religion, the socialists and infidels whose growth it 
has fostered begin to marshal their hosts for the overthrow of the 
so-called Italian monarchy. Hostile demonstrations against the 
government are constantly recurring. Indeed, a well-informed 
journal declares that scarcely a day passes without witnessing 
some hostile display against the Italian monarchy in one city 
x another, from Milan to Palermo. The tiara of the Roman 
Pontiffs is not more hateful to the eyes of this element than the 
royal arms have become. 

The world was deluged for years with statements of the inca- 
pacity, extravagance and medizvalism of the Pontifical, Neapoli- 
tan and Ducal governments of Italy. If that peninsula could be 


placed under a united, liberal government, the blessings of the 
millennium would be anticipated by the happy inhabitants of the 
land, who, wisely ruled, would advance in education, morality and 
material development at a rate which had never been witnessed on 
our globe of great aspirations and petty results. What has been 
the result? This phantom kingdom of Italy has had opportunity, 
and abundant opportunity, to show its ability to elevate the masses 


and increase their happiness. It has had no enemy to contend 
with; it has been at war with no European power, except during 
the brief term when it appeared disgracefully as the ally of Prussia 
against Austria, a struggle in which she can record only defeat on 
land and sea. Yet it would be difficult to find in the world a 
government which has done less for the people subject to it than 
this very government of the kingdom of Italy. It has created 
nothing but an enormous army that drains the life-blood of the 
people, an expensive navy, increasing myriads of high and petty 
officials, and, notwithstanding its confiscation of all the religious 
property throughout the country, an overwhelming and constantly 
increasing debt. The people who, under the old governments, 
lived in peaceful competency by the cultivation of the soil, are 
now crushed and ground down by taxes of every kind, while the 
young men are drawn off to become corrupted and unfitted.for 
work in the useless Italian army,—an army, created by the fears 
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of the unwise rulers, not by any real necessity of the country. 
Poverty increases steadily ; those of moderate means are reduced 
to penury; the prices of living increase steadily. With the enor- 
mous sums acquired by the sale of church property and the taxes 
wrung from the industrious and moral, what great work has this 
“liberal” government effected? We look in vain for the promised 
drainage of the Campagna, or any great engineering work to 
begin that scheme; we look in vain for the improvement of the 
rivers and harbors; in vain for any great institution of learning ; 
in vain for any great architectural work in Rome, which will tell 
future ages that the house of Savoy had control here during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. They seem to know and to 
feel that Rome is not to be long their abiding place ; that they are 
there only to uproot and destroy, not to leave monuments of their 
grandeur. So frail, flimsy and discreditable are the tawdry struct- 
ures reared in Rome by this government or under its impulse, 
that the very photographers are afraid or ashamed to depict them. 
All that is monumental dates back beyond the invasion of the 
northern barbarians. A well-governed country can, except its 
limits are extremely contracted, or the growth of population above 
the normal standard, retain its children within its own borders. A 
large, steady flow of people out of a country shows in most cases 
misgovernment. There must be tyranny, mismanagement or in- 
competency inthe rulers. Fifty years ago there was no emigration 
from Italy. Now her people leave her fertile soil and glorious 
climate by ever-increasing thousands. To remain is to face star- 
vation. With nearly a million of her sons drawn from productive 
labor to don the uniform of the army, there ought to be abundant 
employment for those not in the ranks; but this is not the case. 
The small farmers and peasants who could once live on their small 
holdings and lay up money, cannot make both ends meet by the 
utmost prudence, exertion and economy ; artisans cannot find em- 
ployment at their trade, and the thousands of unskilled laborers 
are kept in compulsory inactivity. Emigration is their only hope. 

They are arriving on our shores at the rate of more than sixty 
thousand a year in the port of New York alone, and southern 
ports swell the number to a degree scarcely to be believed. And 
what a commentary do these immigrants present on the govern- 
ment under which they have lived for thirty years. You seek in 
vain for any evidence of public schools, of diffused education, of 
improved training in agriculture, mechanics, or manufactures. 
Nothing has been done to educate or elevate the masses, to ad- 
vance hygienic conditions, to instil manliness, truth, honor, or 
religion. Even art is dead. There are copyists, but no great 
painters, or sculptors, or architects. In everything that tends to 
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increase the well-being of a people, this Italian government is the 
most amazing and pretentious failure of the nineteenth century. 
The land swarms with an impoverished and discontented popula- 
tion, who look to emigration, socialism, nihilism, anything in 
preference to a continuance of their present appalling condition. 

Crime increases, and the Italian prime minister, Crispi, has in- 
troduced amendments to the present penal code. The hand of the 
liberal government is to be made heavier and heavier. While he 
dare not frame a single clause against the most dangerous and 
destructive communistic bodies, check their utterances in their 
open meetings, or the wildest outbursts in their papers, he can 
strike at the Pope and all who look up to him with reverence and 
respect. To do this he must set at naughtall the principles which 
these “liberal” politicians have been for the last century upholding 
as inalienable rights of the people; they must deny the right of 
the people peacefully to petition the legislature for a redress of 
grievances, to remonstrate against legislation they may regard as 
unwise or oppressive ; they must deny liberty of debate, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of the press; but Signor Crispi is ready to 
do all this, and make every one of these acts, which we regard as 
the heritage of a free citizen in a state,a crime to be punished 
with all the rigor of the law, even if it be necessary to mete out a 
punishment greater than that inflicted on the red-handed murderer. 
And this is the result of the revolutionary attempts to create a 
free Italy; it is, indeed, an “ Italia irredenta,’ bound hand and foot 
by a band of the most insignificant tyrants that ever ruled any 
portion of that peninsula. 

But if the power of the Italian government is waning, if it dare 
not strike at anarchy and socialism, it is not so blind as not to see 
that the attachment to the Pope is strong throughout Italy, and on 
occasions asserts itself. It feels that if the true Catholics were to 
turn out in their strength at the polls, the government would find 
it diffcult to carry a single measure through the legislature. 
The government lives ina manner by the non-action of the Church 
and those who believe in her divine mission. To terrorize the 
clergy is therefore the aim of Crispi. In his revision of the penal 
code, he proposes (Article 101) to punish with imprisonment for 
life any bishop or priest who, in writing or in any public address, 
advocates the restoration to the Sovereign Pontiff of any part of 
his former territory. A murderer in Italy generally escapes with 
twenty years’ imprisonment, but here this minister of King Hum- 
bert proposes to punish with a life-long imprisonment any bishop 
or priest who advocates what Victor Emmanuel promised in his 
very first decree after occupying Rome. Humbert virtually 
arraigns his own father, who promised “ to guarantee even by ter- 
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ritorial franchises the independence of the Sovereign Pontiff,” and 
now endeavors to make it a crime in a bishop or priestto advocate 
the fulfilment of the pledge of Victor Emmanuel. Crispi goes 
even further. By another section (174) he seeks to punish by six 
years’ imprisonment, forfeiture of all future salary, and a fine of 
from $60 to $1200, any expression, even in private, of a wish to 
see any such restoration to the Holy Father carried out. 

Had any agreement been made between the Pope and the 
Italian government, severe punishment on all who attempted to 
overthrow it and create hostility might justly be inflicted; but 
neither Pius IX. nor Leo XIII. has ever for a moment recognized 
the usurpation of his city; nor has Italy, nor any government in 
Europe, least of all no congress of the great powers, ever approved 
by its consent the action of the late Victor Emmanuel. His occu- 
pation of Rome and the Papal States is not sustained by the public 
law of Europe. In this position of affairs, to make the discussion 
of the question a crime to be punished by rigorous imprisonment 
for life, is one of the most monstrous proposals ever made. 

The European press has been outspoken in its condemnation of 
this draconian code ; and the amazement at the blindness of Crispi 
is equal to the indignant censure of his proposed tyranny. Even 
if he retracts now, or fails to carry his proposed revision on these 
points through the Italian parliament, it is a fact of history, not 
to be denied or explained away, that King Humbert’s govern- 
ment, in 1888, did actually propose to punish Catholic bishops 
and priests by fine, forfeiture, and imprisonment, even for life, for 
discussing a European question. 

Of course, the law was not introduced without protest. The 
episcopate of the two Sicilies addressed to the senators and depu- 
ties a letter signed by the archbishops of Naples and Capri, both 
cardinals, by twenty-three other archbishops, seventy-two bishops, 
by the abbots of Monte Cassino, Cava, and Monte Vergine, and 
by several vicars capitular, in all one hundred and two, a protest 
against the proposed enactments. They declare it exceedingly 
strange that a state professing to be free should endeavor to sup- 
press a question of public policy by prohibiting any discussion of 
it, especially when the opinions entertained by the people at large 
are by no means unanimous. With apostolic firmness these 
bishops maintain their right to call their clergy to account for 
any expression of opinion, in word or writing, which may need 
correction. They maintained, too, their right as spiritual shepherds 
to guide the flock committed to their care, and freely to commu- 
nicate to them the words of the Sovereign Pontiff, and themselves 
address them from time to time such words of counsel and warn- 
ing as the conscientious discharge of their duties require. They 
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pledged themselves, in conclusion, never to forget that their mis- 
sion is to lead to God the souls of all, no matter of what social 
grade. Similar protests came from bishops in other parts of Italy, 
and the question has become a burning one. 

The remonstrances of the Catholic episcopate certainly required 
the calm action of the legislature. They would receive it in the 
Congress of the United States, the Parliament of England, the 
Reichstag of Germany, or the Cortes of Spain. How has it been 
received by the pretendedly liberal government of Italy? Signor 
Crispi, in the Aiforma, at once came out to defend his proposed 
action. He treated the protests with the greatest insolence, and, 
as though the senators and deputies were mere tools in his hands, 
regarded the question as already settled. He actually made the 
right of petition a crime. He declared that any protest by the 
archbishops and bishops of Italy “ was a very useless action on 
their part, and, moreover, an offence which, if the said laws were 
already promulgated, as they are sure to be before many weeks 
pass by, would expose them to the unpleasant necessity of regret- 
ting their presumption in prison.” 

He thus actually announced that the law, if passed, will be so 
construed that a bishop or priest signing a petition to the legisla- 
ture shall be imprisoned for life. And yet the great cry which de- 
luded many well-meaning men in early days was, “ A free Church 
in a free State.” The difficulty will be to find either free Church 
or free State in Italy. 

Crispi has, without any excuse or provocation, brought the 
Roman question to an issue, and made it a question to be discussed 
by the whole world. There has been no agitation on the part of 
the Italian bishops or their clergy, though the question is always 
there, a menace to the throne of Humbert and the state created 
by his father. When the Italian Parliament meets the Chambers 
do not represent a nation. They are merely the caucus of a party, 
and at any moment the Catholic party may arise, elect its delegates 
who will enter those halls, and the party caucus will end, the two 
parties will there be face to face, and every step, every act be ques- 
tioned, criticized and debated. It isthe consciousness of that great 
absent power which has given the Italian Parliament its peculiar 
character. You see no parties there, for the great party is absent. 

There can be no question that Crispi has been hurried into his 
present rash and unstatesmanlike course by the worst elements in 
Italy, the ultra infidel and socialistic class, the real enemies of all 
civil government in Italy, whom the government must ultimately 
fight, and can subdue only by the aid of the conservative Catholic 
population guided by its clergy. 

The jubilee of Pope Leo XIII. was a terrible lesson to the gov- 
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ernment and the communists. They have not learned wisdom from 
it. That event drew forth greetings, allegiance, respect, marks of 
devotion from the Catholics of the whole world, and from civil 
governments, Catholic, Protestant, and even from those beyond the 
Christian pale. It was an occasion divested of all political bear- 
ings. The Queen of England, the President of the United States, 
could and did join in the general felicitation. Italy could not but 
feel an impulse that was quickening the pulse of Christendom. 
From one end of the country to the other came the spontaneous 
felicitations of millions. The syndic of Rome congratulated the 
Holy Father; Florence sent a magnificent cross and an address 
signed by sixty thousand inhabitants of the city and neighborhood. 
The Italian government stood sullenly aloof, isolated by its own 
act from the whole civilized world. It vented a petty spite in seiz- 
ing medals struck to commemorate the occasion, and by removing 
the syndic of Rome. But it had the clear, distinct evidence that 
millions in the country were in sympathy with the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, held his person in reverent attachment, and were devoted to 
the Holy See, the Chair of Peter. These millions were certainly 
not the ignorant, the immoral, the revolutionary part of the popu- 
lation. They are a conservative, moral, solid element in the land, 
to which any wise government would look for its support and its 
permanent existence. 

The only hope of the Italian government is in this party, and 
its support can be gained by placing the Sovereign Pontiff in a po- 
sition of independence due his character, and virtually promised to 
the world by Victor Emmanuel. Instead of adopting that course, 
Crispi, to gratify the turbulent and dangerous element, prepares to 
persecute the Church, and, unable to strike the Sovereign Pontiff 
in person, proposes to strike him in his brethren in the episcopate, 
or the faithful clergy. He may arrest bishops for announcing an 
encyclical or allocution of the Pope to their clergy and people ; 
he may fill prisons with bishops and priests, but what will he gain? 
The sufferers under his tyrannical edicts will find sympathizers, 
even in his parliament, they will arouse supporters and adherents 
far and near. He cannot stop the voice of the civilized world. In 
every country and in every legislative hall the importance of the 
Roman question will be discussed, and the necessity of its solution 
will be made evident to all mankind. But the laws have not yet 
passed, in spite of Crispi’s boast, and the debates at Monte Citorio 
(for the legislature sits not in a parliament house that it erected, 
but in a stolen convent) may lead wiser and cooler men to reject 
his mad scheme, leaving him to bear in his disappointment the 
obloquy of his malicious intent. 

The Sovereign Pontiff could not, of course, remain silent when 
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he saw his long-suffering episcopate and clergy in Italy menaced 
with such a cruel and unrelenting persecution, brought on them by 
their attachment to his person. In an allocution addressed to the 
College of Cardinals on the first of June, he referred to the won- 
derful and spontaneous celebration of his jubilee, and of the marks 
of respect for the Chair of Peter evinced by delegations and rich 
presents from all parts of the world. ‘“ With the reception of these 
very honors so magnificently tendered to the Roman Pontiff, there 
seems to have been a fresh outburst of animosity on the part of those 
who hate the Church so implacably, and whose evil and hostile 
disposition during the whole of this time has shown itself more 
insolently than usual in threats accompanied by insults. And the 
same persons, finding themselves invested with greater power, now 
plot with greater confidence, and exciting difficulties everywhere, en- 
deavor to bind the Church with more galling fetters than ever.” He 
then described the laws proposed by Crispi, and continued: “ There 
is no doubt, venerable brethren, as to the object of laws of this kind, 


especially if they are compared with others of a similar character, 
and more particularly as the designs of their authors have been 
sufficiently made known in other ways. They desire, in the first 
place, by inspiring terror of penalties, to deprive men of liberty in 
vindicating the rights of the Sovereign Pontificate. It is scarcely 


necessary to show how unjust it is that some should be permitted 
to attack at their will the most sacred rights connected and indis- 
solubly bound up with the legitimate freedom of the Church, and 
that others should not be allowed to defend those rights with im- 
punity. But since it is of great importance to all Catholics that 
these rights should be made secure, it cannot be doubted that 
throughout the whole world men will arise who will freely under- 
take the defence of the Holy See, if the Catholics of Italy, who 
ought to do so before all others, are prevented by law from taking 
action in the matter. Now it is well to remember that, as we have 
often stated, the condition necessary to the preservation of the 
liberty of the Roman Pontiffs is not prejudical to Italian interests ; 
on the contrary, it most powerfully and most truly serves them, so 
that all who uphold that liberty should be regarded, not as enemies 
of their country, but as most excellent and faithful citizens. These 
laws of which we have spoken, under pretext of saving the common- 
wealth, really aim at the enslavement of the Church. But as it is 
the most sacred mission and duty of the Church to teach con- 
stantly and to preserve, even when men offer opposition, whatever 
Jesus Christ commanded her to teach and maintain, if in the laws 
and institutions of states there is anything at variance with the 
Christian precepts of faith and morals, the clergy cannot approve 
of it, or conceal their sentiments by remaining silent, for the ex- 
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ample is set before them of the Apostles, who, on being commanded 
by the magistrates. to cease to speak of Jesus Christ and His doc- 
trines, manfully replied: ‘If it be just in the sight of God to hear 
you rather than God, hear ye.’ (Acts iv. 18.) What would have 
been the future of Christianity had the Church become subservient 
to the institutions of different nations, and obeyed the commands 
of magistrates without distinction, whether they were just or 
wicked? The ancient superstition would have remained under 
the protection of the laws, and there would have been no way in 
which the human race could have received the light of the gospel.” 

Crispi and his followers, like the supporters of the Falk laws in 
Prussia, endeavor to falsify the actual state of the case, and by 
sophistry throw the blame on the Church by representing the state 
as merely acting on the defensive and resisting aggression by the 
Church. This fallacy Pope Leo XIII. exposes: “It is utterly wrong 
to assert that the state finds it necessary to act against the Church 
in self-defence. How can this be the case? The Church is the 
mistress and the guardian of all justice, established to suffer, not to 
make, attacks. It is too absolutely contrary to truth and justice to 
subject the whole body of the clergy to such grave suspicion with- 
out just cause. Nor is any reason shown why new laws should 
be passed against them especially. At what time or in what place 
have the Italian clergy deserved censure for interfering with the 
public weal or tranquillity ?” 

Considering the laws and their motive from the standpoint of 
the Church itself, His Holiness said: “ But if we seek higher con- 
siderations, it appears how thoroughly the clauses of the law are 
opposed to the most sacred institutions of the Church. For, by 
the will of God the Church is a perfect society, and, with its own 
laws, has its own magistracies, duly distinct from each other in 
degrees of power, the head of ail which is the Roman Pontiff, who 
has been placed over the Church by Divine authority, and is sub- 
ject to the power and judgment of God alone. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as an attack is made on the institutions of the Church, the 
authors of the law are acting aggressively, not on the defensive. 
And this do they do by a special law with premeditated severity, 
and by regulations, not fixed or definite, but vague and most indeter- 
minate, so that he who has to interpret them may do so as suits 
his own pleasure. 

“ For these reasons it is our duty to raise our apostolic voice, 
and to proclaim openly, as we now do, that these laws in question 
are contrary to the rights and power of the Church, are opposed 
to the freedom of the sacred ministry, and detract greatly from the 
dignity of the bishops, of all the clergy, and especially of the Holy 
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See, so that it is by no means permissible to adopt, approve, and 
sanction them. 

“We complain of these laws, not because we fear the more 
bitter warfare against the Church which is imminent. The Church 
has seen other storms, from all of which it has come forth not 
only victorious, but more resplendent and stronger than ever. Its 
Divine strength renders it safe from the attacks of men. We 
know the bishops and the clergy of Italy; and we have no doubt 
as to how they will act if the alternative is presented of pleasing 
men or failing in their sacred duties. But what profoundly saddens 
us is, that the Church and the Papacy are fiercely assailed in Italy, 
while the vast majority of the Italian people entertain the deepest 
respect for the Supreme Pontificate and the Church, and show 
their fidelity to them by an admirable constancy; and while 
inexhaustible advantages are accruing to the country from the 
Church and the Pontificate, we are likewise saddened by the 
thought that, in accordance with the desires of the secret socie- 
ties, all kinds of resources and efforts are employed to draw from 
the fold of the Church this people which has been brought up and 
reared in her maternal bosom. Nor is it a source of less grief to us 
that steps are designedly taken to envenom and prolong this con- 
flict with the Church which we, for the sake of the Church, and 
through love of country, most earnestly desire, as we have often 
said, to see entirely removed in such a manner as justice and the 
rights of the Church require. To wish that the civil authority 
should be in perpetual conflict with the Church is a senseless de- 
sire, and one most pernicious to the public welfare. Therefore, 
since we can do no more, we again and again implore God to look 
down upon us propitiously and grant us better days, and especially 
to grant that the Italian people may always preserve the faith 
intact, together with their attachment to the Holy See, and may 
never hesitate to suffer and endure all things for their sake.” 

When the Chamber actually proceeded to consider these clauses 
of the Penal Code and the protests against it, the petitions of the 
bishops were rejected, but all agreed that Crispi, in his 174th article, 
had exceeded all bounds, and it was declared to be too arbitrary. It 
ran in these words: “ The minister of a worship who, abusing the 
moral power derived from his ministry, excites to disregard the 
institutions or the laws of the state, or the acts of authority, or 
otherwise to transgress duties to the country, or those inherent in 
a public office, or prejudices legitimate patrimonial interests, or 
disturbs the peace of families, is punished with imprisonment from 
six months to three years, with a fine of 500 to 3000 lire ($100 to 
$600), and perpetual or temporary interdiction from the ecclesias- 
tical benefice.” 
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On the other clauses few dared to show opposition, for fear of 
being stigmatized as clericals, yet one man, Ubaldino Peruzzi, had 
the courage to introduce this resolution: “ The Chamber invites 
the government to suppress all those clauses which make minis- 
ters of religion guilty in a manner different from other citizens in 
identical cases.” 

The final vote was taken on the oth of June, and the new Penal 
Code, omitting article 174, was passed by a vote of 245 to 67. It 
is, therefore, to go into effect July 1st, 1889, with such modifica- 
tions as a commission appointed to consider 130 proposed amend- 
ments, may deem fit. 

Before passing laws aimed at the Christian and Catholic religion, 
the Chamber should have adjourned from the stolen convent to 
the site of the temple of Liberty or Venus, to commemorate their 
revived paganism, 

The Italian government has thus by a shameful law—a law in 
utter violation of every principle of a free state—compelled the 
Sovereign Pontiff to bring the whole question of the position of 
the Head of the Church before the governments of the world. 
His nuncios have by this time presented at almost every court in 
Europe this new evidence of the necessity for international action 
to place the Head of the Catholic Church in a perfectly free and 
independent position. The Italian government has nullified every 
pretext on which it sophistically based its interference with the 
Papal States, and has shown that it was actuated from the first, not 
by any desire to relieve the Pope from internal or foreign aggres- 
sion, but actuated purely and simply by a deep and intense hatred 
of the Catholic religion, its institutions and teachings. 

And how disgracefully it now comes before thinking men in 
free and enlightened nations! What greater proof of their utter 
unfitness to rule over a free people can be given than King Hum- 
bert and his ministers afford in these proposed penal laws? Here 
we find them proposing a law punishing ina priest or bishop the 
exercise of freedom of speech even in a private circle, of the free- 
dom of expressing opinions through the press on a vital public 
question. It is sought to make it a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for life for an Italian citizen to speak or write his sentiments, 
if the oil of ordination or consecration has touched his head, while 
in the merchant who lives on one side of him, or the artisan on 
the other, or even in the beggar who receives alms at his door, 
such expression is not a crime, not a misdemeanor, not an offence, 
but the legal exercise of an undisputed right. This makes the 
receiving of orders in the Catholic Church a criminal act depriving 
the citizen of his rights. And yet the Italian government pro- 
poses to go on this issue into the great court of the world's public 
opinion and solicit a verdict in its favor. 
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Fear has deprived it of reason. Bluster as it may, it is ever in 
dread of the Pontifical power which, it knows, must, in time, re- 
sume its rights in Italy. A wise and just policy would long since 
have made the Papacy an element of strength rather than of weak- 
ness. Statesmen are fallible, and if Bismarck did not hesitate to 
go to Canossa and admit that his war on the Church was an error, 
the House of Savoy need not fear to do the same. Its true line 
of policy is not to dishonor the statute book by Crispi laws which 
will be a brand on Italy for centuries, but to retrace false steps, and 
by restoring the Pope’s authority in Rome, make the Catholic 
Church and those true to it the hearty and zealous supporters of 
law and order against anarchy and communism. 





THE ATTACK ON FREEDOM OF EDUCATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Protest against the Majority Report of the Joint Special Committee of 
the General Court of 1887 on the Employment and Schooling of Chit- 
dren and against any Legislative Interference with Private Schools : 
Being a digest of the remarks of the remonstrants at the hearings of 
the Legislative Committee on Education in March, 1888. 


HIS paper is meant, first of all, to be a short account of a 
serious attack on the liberties of Catholics in Massachu- 

setts, which happily met with a most complete defeat. We do not 
write it to exult over fallen foes whose humiliation is so thorough 
as to call for pity, but because such scraps of history may be valu- 
able as well as interesting hereafter. They should be recorded 
while still fresh, so that the accuracy of the statements cannot be 


disputed. 

Before touching the central point a few remarks on the condi- 
tion of the Church in Massachusetts are necessary. On the whole, 
Catholics have little to complain of and much to be thankful for. 
Churches and schools are multiplying. Catholics, to be sure, have 
to pay for public schools they do not use, but this has been suffered 
almost as a matter of course. It is unjust, but all taxes are intrin- 
sically unpleasant, and the injustice passes as yet almost unnoticed. 
In many public institutions Catholics are still far from enjoying 
complete freedom of conscience, and proselytism of children by the 
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agents of the State goes on to an extent that would be alarming 
did we not remember how much worse it has been. Even where 
we have not our rights we at least have a hearing, and the Ameri- 
can sense of fair play is gradually giving strength to our side. In 
short, we have made wonderful progress. 

That this progress should be unnoticed by the enemies of the 
Church is not to be expected, and they have chosen the school as 
the point of attack for two very obvious reasons: first, because 
they wish to turn the children from the Church, and secondly, 
because they believe that platitudes about the public school system, 
“the mainstay of the republic,” etc., will make effective war cries. 

There have been hints for some time that trouble was brewing ; 
but how many or how powerful were the plotters was not at first 
clear. It is becoming evident that the movers are a small and 
utterly contemptible clique, who can boast of no real following. 

One of the first attacks was made by the public lectures of the 
Rev. Justin Fulton, which fitly culminated in a filthy book. The 
details of neither the lectures nor the book are fit to dwel! on, and 
but for the scandal they occasioned we should be glad of such an 
enemy. We believe that even the Boston 7ranscript did not glory 
in him as a leader; but to the shame of the press be it said that, 
to the best of our knowledge, only one Boston daily paper, the 
Advertiser, condemned his indecencies. 

Whether the Republican party wanted a new issue, or whether 
the leaders were deluded by a few intriguers, we do not surely 
know, but at their convention in the autumn of 1887 they an- 
nounced in their platform, without any apparent connection, that 
they had always maintained the public schools, and pledged them- 
selves to keep them open to all children, “ and free from all parti- 
san and sectarian control.” The Republican candidate, being duly 
elected, said what was expected of himin his message. He thought 
that there was reason for alarm, caused by the withdrawal of many 
children from the public schools, and suggested remedies, the gist 
of which were that the public schools should be made so good 
that the children and parents would cry for them, that private 
schools should have none of the public money, that existing laws 
concerning them should be enforced, and new ones concocted if 
necessary. 

The point of this allusion to the laws concerning private schools 
is now to be explained. The legislature of 1887 appointed a 
jomt special committee “to sit during the recess of the legislature, 
and to consider the expediency of additional legislation in respect 
to the employment of children under fourteen years of age, and 
in respect to the schooling of such employed children.” 

The ostensible and, we are inclined to think, the real purpose of 
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appointing this committee was to see whether the existing laws 
were sufficient to protect the health of children employed in fac- 
tories, and to secure for them the rudiments of an education. 
These surely were objects which commend themselves to all 
just men of whatever faith, and no one would have guessed that 
this committee was to be used for the oppression of religion. The 
committee, having held several public hearings in Boston and else- 
where, finally reported two bills, one relating to the employment 
of children, which need not concern us, and one amending Chap- 
ter 47 of the Public Statutes, which relates to education. The 
law which for several years has been on the statute books pro- 
vides that children attending private schools must attend only such 
as are approved by the school committees, and provides further 
that these committees shall approve only schools in which the in- 
struction is in English, in which it equals in thoroughness that of 


the public schools, and in which the pupils make equal progress 


with those in the public schools. Unjust and arbitrary as this law 
is, it has thus far been harmless, being so absolutely a dead letter 
that but few knew of its existence. 

The surprise of those interested was great, indeed, when this 
committee, who had been given no authority whatever to legislate 
concerning education in general, reported a bill to amend this law, 
of which the following are the chief features, given in as few words 
as possible: In the first place, within two weeks of the opening 
of a private school, having pupils between eight and fourteen, the 
name and location of the school are to be registered with the 
school committee, and once a month a list of the names, ages and 
addresses of the pupils of such ages is to be given to the com- 
mittee, on such day and in such form as the committee may de- 
mand. The committee should not only visit every such school, 
and approve it or not within six weeks of the beginning of the 
year, but should visit it once a month, and should have power at 
any time to rescind the approval. This visitation is to be made 
by any member of the school committee, the superintendent of 
schools, and in cities by any authorized agent of the school com- 
mittee, who shall have power to enter any room, and to examine 
any private school, as if it were a public school! One would im- 
agine that the framers of this bill must have been taking hashish, 
and considered themselves three-tailed bashaws at the least, when 
they proposed these gentle methods of coercing American citizens. 
But on ne s'arréte pas en si beau chemin, and our modest legislators 
further proposed that after September Ist, 1889, no private school 
should be approved unless a// the teachers had certificates from the 
school committee. To conclude, in order that this should be no 
dead letter, there is to be a fine of from twenty to one hundred 
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dollars for every failure on the part of a private school to make the 
required returns of its pupils, prosecution to be brought by the 
school committee, and further measures are taken to make the 
latter body attend to these duties. The provisions of the present 
law are to remain with these additions. 

We may now inquire how it happened that six out of seven 
members of a committee wandered so far out of their way to make 
such an attack on their unoffending Catholic fellow-citizens. How 
it happened that six presumably sane men should have agreed on 
a bill as silly as unjust, and as irritating as silly, and imagined that 
it would be accepted by a free and thinking community, passes 
comprehension. We can only imagine that they were driven by 
the madness which precedes disaster. They were politically “ fey.” 
We have occasion to mention the names of but two of this com- 
mittee. First, that of Mr. Michael J. McEttrick, of Boston, a 
Catholic, who presented a minority report, in which he showed 
with much ability that the plan of the majority was contrary to the 
natural right of the parent, to the liberty of the citizen, to freedom 
of conscience, and altogether unwise and uncalled for. The other 
gentleman to be mentioned is Mr. Josiah Quincy, of Quincy, a 
young man of old and honored family, of social position and edu- 
cation, with both ability and ambition. He it is who is generally 
credited with the honor of having drawn up the bill. Let us 
hasten to say that we believe he was less malicious than deluded. 

One would naturally suppose that a committee prescribing such 
drastic legislation had at least been convinced that there was a 
necessity for it. One would think that the number of employed 
children whose education is to be protected must be a large one. 
In point of fact the committee admit that it is small, and likely to 
be still smaller, for they recommend raising the age at which a 
child can be employed from ten to twelve years. They themselves 
say in their report that the census returns of 1885 state that the 
number of children employed between ten and fourteen was 2994, 
and that the chief of police stated, in 1887, that the number of chil- 
dren between twelve and fourteen employed in textile factories was 
1616. A pretty number, truly! But perhaps these, or many of 
them, were very ignorant. We have failed to find any definite 
statement to that effect in the report of the committee. Perhaps, 
again, they require some high standard before children can be 
employed. On the contrary, all that they require is that the child 
should be able to “ read at sight, and write legibly simple sentences 
in the English language.” Thus this astute committee recom- 
mends a system of tyrannical oppression of all the private schools 
in the State, so that two or three thousand children be taught to 
read and write, which these Solons do not deny they can doalready. 
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Finally, perhaps, since they went out of their way to attack Cath- 
olic schools with which they were in no way concerned, they had 
some evidence of deficiencies in these schools. If we are correctly 
informed, all the evidence before the committee concerning the 
efficiency of parochial schools was the following: Mr. Levins, of 
the Salem School Committee, testified as follows: “ I don't believe 
in parochial schools, but I am not fanatic enough to deny that in 
rudimentary branches the teaching in Salem is equal to that of 
any public schools that I ever went into. The reading and writ- 
ing were remarkable. I think I never entered a public school 
where they were equal in the same direction.” School Superin- 
tendent Marble, of Worcester, said that the standard of education 
in the parochial schools of that city is superior to that in the pub- 
lic schools in some directions and inferior in others; but he had 
no doubt that the general standard met the requirements of the 
law. Mr. Kirtland, Superintendent of Schools in Holyoke, testi- 
fied that the parochial schools there compare very favorably with 
the public schools. It appears, therefore, that the committee had 
no shadow of excuse for their interference. The question still re- 
mains unanswered, how came they to do it? It appears that Mr. 
E. C. Carrigan, of the State Board of Education, came before the 
committee and testified, what was true enough, that the present 
law concerning the approval of private schools by the school com- 
mittee was a dead letter. He named no names and made no dis- 
tinct charges, but left an impression on certain members that pri- 
vate schools required attention. Whether a prime mover ora tool, 
this man has been at the bottom of much agitation against paro- 
chial schools, and it appears to be owing to his influence on Mr. 
Quincy that the report was drawn up as it was. It is certainly 
sad that a committee appointed for an excellent object should have 
allowed itself to be transformed into a “ no popery” 

The committee reported two bills to the Legislature of 1888. 
One, which does not concern us, was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and passed in due time. The other was referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

The first hearing, on March 6th, was but scantily attended. Mr. 
Flynn, of the Legislature, proposed that the friends of the bill 
should take the aggressive, but no one responded, so that perforce 
the lead fell to the opponents. The chairman of the committee 
threw himself into the breach by announcing that he was a friend 
of the bill and was prepared to answer questions. Mr. Marble, 
superintendent of schools in Worcester, attacked the bill in detail. 
He thought the registration alone was good, but he pointed out the 
impropriety of making the school committees relief associations in 
the cases of the poor. He further condemned the provisions for 


society. 
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inspection and examination of teachers. He felt that the matter 
might safely be left to the parents, who would see to it that their 
children received a sufficient education. The side of the bill was 
then supported by Mrs, Abba Gould Woolson, who really thought 
that supervision was necessary and that good schools would not 
object to it. We wonder whether the good lady would adopt the 
logical sequence that the keepers of orderly houses should not 
object to the sudden entrance of police inspectors by day or 
night. 

An extremely unpleasant event for the defenders of the bill now 
occurred in the appearance of President Eliot of Harvard in 
frank and outspoken condemnation of the part relating to the 
supervision of private schools. It came with the greater weight 
that the speaker is an opponent of parochial schools. He argued 
that it is desirable that the breach in educational matters between 
Protestants and Catholics should be closed and not widened. He 
pointed out that the proposed bill “ tends very greatly to widen 
the breach.” He further showed how this brings the question of 
religion directly into politics, as at the annual election of school 
committees the religion of the candidates will become paramount. 
“TI can hardly imagine,” he said, “a less desirable issue to be pre- 
sented in a town or city election where the population is divided 
between Catholics and Protestants ; and think those of us who are 
Protestants may look with some apprehension upon what is likely 
to be the result in those Massachusetts communities where the 
Catholics are in the majority or are rapidly approaching a majority.” 

This, indeed, is an argumentum ad hominem to the good but ig- 
norant people who fear Catholic progress; but we feel sure that 
Mr. Eliot would have added, had he been asked, that no man in his 
senses could fear that the Catholics could do worse to Protestants 
than the latter propose to do to the former by this bill. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Eliot declared that the bill “tends to enlist the 
sympathy of all persons in our community in behalf of parochial 
schools who really believe in the rights of individual conscience. 

“T have read with astonishment in this bill a short passage 
against which it seems to me that anybody who is descended from 
the freedom-loving Englishmen who founded this Commonwealth 
must protest. It is the passage which provides that the school com- 
mittee be required to visit and examine once a month, personally or 
by agent, all private schools, and to pass a vote annually approving 
or refusing to approve each one, which vote may be rescinded at 
any time. The bill proceeds: ‘For the foregoing purposes any 
member of the school committee, the superintendent of schools, 
and in cities, any authorized agent of the school committee, shall 
have authority to enter any building or room where any such pri- 
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vate school is in session; any member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and any agent thereof shall have the same authority, 
together with the same right to examine such private school as to 
examine a public school.’ Surely this is a very extraordinary 
proposition to be made in the State of Massachusetts. The State 
hereby proposes to authorize any one of a large number of indi- 
viduals, of his own motion, to enter upon private premises without 
warning, and to examine at his discretion into the confidential and 
delicate business which is there conducted. This inspection is to 
be submitted to by everybody conducting a private school for 
children who may subsequently seek employment. A Catholic 
member of the committee may invade a Protestant school, or a 
Protestant a Catholic school; an uncivil man may visit any girls’ 
school, or a meddling woman any boys’ school. A fanatical or 
indiscreet committee-man or agent may at any moment make in- 
finite mischief. J think it would be hard to contrive a more exas- 
perating and dangerous bit of legislation than that contained in the 
paragraph I have quoted.” 

Mr. C. F. Donnelly spoke at length as a Catholic in protest 
against the bill. This speech was able and convincing, but need 
not be repeated to those who are familiar with the Catholic side. 

At the second hearing, the friends of the bill came out in force. 
The first hearing had been a dismal surprise to them. If they 
could not bring men of learning and standing to their side, they at 
least brought what they could, and no man can do more. An 
auctioneer, said to be a close friend of the Rev. Justin Fulton, de- 
claimed against “ Pope or potentate interfering with the public 
schools of Massachusetts.” The Rev. Joseph Cook, after rather 
innocently admitting that his attention had only just been called to 
the matter, uttered many words. He became rather amusingly 
involved in contradictions while protesting his holy horror against 
any division of the school fund by the fact that the proposed bill 
would require the employment of agents to look after Catholic 
schools. Other clergymen followed. The sentiment of the sup- 
porters was distinctly anti-Catholic and that was all. One of the 
opponents of the bill taunted them with having made no attempt to 
reply to President Eliot without eliciting any response. The most 
amusing as well as the most interesting incident of the morning 
was the appearance of Mr. Josiah Quincy. He stated that he was 
there to explain the bill, not to advocate it. He seemed far from 
comfortable, and on being questioned as to his share in the pro- 
duction of the bill of which he is reputed to be the author, he 
replied that he would not answer the question. The bill was 
signed by six members, and he accepted one-sixth of the responsi- 
bility, no more, no less. He protested that he regretted that the 
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religious question had come under discussion. Truly if a young 
and ambitious gentleman of an honored name and good position 
has been misled into doing the dirty work of the “ Know-Nothing” 
ring, he cannot be expected to wish attention called to it. It was 
elicited from him that insinuations, but no open charges, had been 
made against parochial schools by Mr. Carrigan. His defence of 
the bill was a very weak one, and he frankly admitted that there 
were objections. He allowed himself some statements concerning 
the rights of the State as against the parent that he probably will 
not care to defend. The subsequent hearings need not be dis- 
cussed in detail. The opponents followed up their advantage by 
presenting among others Mr. J. W. Dickinson of the State Board 
of Education, some teachers in the public schools, and especially 
three prominent men, none of whom had ever been suspected of 
any leaning tothe Church. The first in order was General Francis 
A. Walker, the distinguished President of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, who pointed out that such a movement should not be 
begun without most careful study of the question, and that the 
issue had not been before the people. His experience as a member 
of the school committee enabled him to point out the injury to 
education that must result from forcing upon private schools the 
defects of the public ones. The Rev. Edward Everett Hale spoke 
also in opposition, showing that it was humiliating and incon- 
venient for private schools to teach under the command of the 
school committee. One of the most telling speeches was that of 
Colonel Higginson. He argued that there was no body of men 
to carry out the provisions of the bill, and further that if carried 
out, all originality would be taken out of teaching. His remarks 
on the supporters of the bill must have been another trial to these 
unfortunates. “Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I took my first lesson 
in religious liberty when I stood by my mother’s side and watched 
the burning of the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, a Catholic 
convent burned by a Protestant mob; I took my second lesson 
when in the Know-Nothing days I saw procession after proces- 
sion of Protestants march through the streets then occupied by 
Irish Catholics, with torchlights and having every form of insult- 
ing banner in their hands, and making every effort to taunt those 
Catholics out of their houses and bring them into a street fight 
which, from the self-control of those naturalized foreigners, they 
failed to do. I hope never to live to see the renewal of those 
questions, for if those scenes were to be renewed it would not be 
necessary to go further than this room to find those who would 
lead the mob.” He ended as follows: “It is the right of the 
parent, within the necessary limits which the State has fixed as a 
minimum of training, to choose his own school; and any attempt 
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to invade what is equally the right of Protestant or Catholic by 
raising a hurrah and bringing together an audience to applaud 
every sentiment of religious narrowness will never prevail with the 
Massachusetts legislature or with the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.” Words which, in their scathing contempt, must have 
sounded sadly to the poor ignorant bigots who probably looked 
on themselves as rather estimable people than otherwise. Two 
only of the other speakers for the bill call for any notice. One is 
Rev. Mr. Leyden, once a Catholic, now an “evangelist” and fol- 
lower of the worthy Mr. Fulton, who retailed stale falsehoods 
against the Church. The other, the venerable Dr. Cyrus A. 
Bartol, is worthy of mention as one of the few on the side who 
can be spoken of with respect. His remarks, however, cannot 
have brought great comfort to his friends. He professed himself 
alarmed at the want of religion and manners in the young. “I 
think,” he said, “there is tremendous power in the accusation that 
our schools are Godless.” 

At the last meeting, the Catholic position on education was 
stated by the Rev. Thomas Magennis, of Jamaica Plain, and Mr. 
Donnelly made the closing speech. This gentleman was prac- 
tically the Catholic leader during the hearings, and by his skill and 
energy contributed largely to the result. The auctioneer closed 
for the bill, declaring that he was opposed to the Catholic Church, 
“that great political commercial machine,” assuming control. 

The meetings at last were over, and two points were evident to 
all. First, that the majority of the committee had willingly or 
unwillingly been made the tools of the “ Know-Nothing ” clique 
for an attack on Catholic education; secondly, that the intelligence 
of the community, as shown at the hearings, was against the bill. 
These facts and others, that have been mentioned in the preceding 
pages, were stated in a pamphlet, the title of which is at the head 
of this article. This was sent to all the members of the legislature 
shortly after the close of the hearings. The compilers were so 
unkind to the friends of the bill as to print in parallel columns the 
names of the chief speakers for and against it. 

The Committee on Education was in no hurry to report. It is 
understood that at the outset the majority favored the bill. In- 
deed, several members of the committee that had framed the bill 
were on the committee to which it was referred, and they can 
hardly have found the hearings pleasant. They were not the 
men, however, to reject it entirely, nor were they so infatuated as 
to imagine it could pass, although they were cheered by a petition 
from Mr. Fulton’s partisans to the number of one hundred and 
forty, to report it as it stood. At length, after several weeks’ 
delay, they reported a bill, the gist of which was that children of 
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from fourteen to fifteen who could not read and write should be 
sent to the public school, and that private schools having children 
between certain ages should furnish a register, no penalty, how- 
ever, being imposed for failure to do so. This melancholy apology 
for the measure, heralded with such a flourish of trumpets, went 
first to the Senate, where it was speedily killed. In view of this 
result, it is amusing to note the mock modesty of the peroration 
which concludes the report of the majority of the committee that 
presented the original bill. “In conclusion, the committee ven- 
tures to express the hope that the result of its labors may receive 
such favorable consideration at the hands of the General Court 
that its appointment may in some measure be justified, and that 
the Commonwealth may receive some sufficient return for the 
expense incurred.” Sweet hope, but vain! 

There is little doubt that the present anti-Catholic movement is 
partly for political effect. It is not likely, however, to be a useful 
party weapon, for Democrats can rival Republicans in pledging 
themselves to defend the public schools with as much relevancy 
as Mrs. Micawber reiterated that she never would desert Mr. 
Micawber. It is well for us that it is so, for the Catholic cause 
could only suffer in the long run from any political alliance. The 
movement is the work of a few men, and is the more contemptible 
that it is conducted apparently with the express purpose of de- 
ceiving the ignorant and of embittering bigots. The past winter has 
taught two important lessons. We Catholics must not allow our 
contempt for such agitation to induce us to stand aside and offer 
no opposition. If we had not fought the now defunct bill from 
the beginning, but had assumed that its own weakness would be 
fatal to it before the legislature, instead of winning a decisive vic- 
tory, instead of showing publicly how puny were its friends and 
how strong its opponents, we should have fought an unplanned 
battle, and very possibly have met with defeat. 

The second and most encouraging lesson is, that the facts once 
fairly presented, justice is far stronger than anti-Catholic bigotry 
in Massachusetts. 
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THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


T°? say that the Concord School of Philosophy is a New Eng- 

land echo of Hegel is a criticism that does not in the least 
invalidate its teachings in the opinion of its disciples. Hegel to 
them is a master of infinite meaning, to be indefinitely interpreted 
and reverently followed. To allege that its tenets are pantheistic 
is to attack it at a point where victory would be fruitless. Its ex- 
ponents admit the force of the argument, and dispassionately ask : 
“What of it? If pantheism be the logical outcome, let us accept 
it.” To push them to the practical conclusions of pantheism 
in the ethical world but serves:to drive them to the intangible 
stronghold of the phenomenal world. Things of time are only 
illusions, cloud-shapes, without permanence, and the right and 
wrong of the human act, although of temporal moment, are in the 
end indifferently merged in the Eternal. 

The adherents of Concord do not stand on the same ground 
with ourselves. They have assumed a position which we in vain 
assail with the ordinary weapons of logic. This for two reasons; 
first, because they have accepted as a premise a principle altogether 
at variance with reason, and secondly, because they have failed to 
precise the true nature of the rational faculty itself. The princi- 
ple of contradiction, as an instance, has no force as against them, 
because what the finite reason perceives to be contradictory is seen 
by Concord to be absolute unity in its ultimate resolution in the 
Infinite. It is simply the imperfection of two finites that holds 
them in opposition. Lift their limitations, and we have a perfect 
reconciliation. Again, the human reason is a finite manifestation of 
the infinite reason, or more accurately, is the infinite reason well- 
ing up into consciousness in this world of time and space. 

So much currente calamo. To come down to a particular con- 
sideration of the Concord School, we may take, as a fair and as 
nearly complete an exposition of its doctrine as we have been able 
to find, a pamphlet entitled, “ Philosophy in Outline,” by Professor 
William T. Harris, the now acknowledged leader of the school. 
As the title-page explains, this brochure is “a brief exposition of 
the method of philosophy and its results in obtaining a view of 
Nature, Man, and God.” This is the only effort we have yet seen 
to put the teachings of Concord into systematic shape, and from 
it we may, perhaps, gather what is the actual thought of the school 
touching these grave problems. 

Professor Harris, or let us say the Concord School, to avoid all 
personalities, begins with the consideration of the nature of time 
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and space. Time and space, we are told, are presuppositions of 
experience. 


“In all experience we deal with sensible objects and their 


changes. 


quently has an environment. 


The universal condition of the existence of sensible ob- 
jects is space. 


Each object is limited or finite, but the universal 
condition of the existence of objects is self-limited or infinite. An 
object of the senses possesses extension and limits, and conse- 


We find ourselves necessitated to 


think an environment in order to think the object as a limited ob- 


ject. 


“ Here we have, first, the object, and secondly, the environment, 


as mutually limiting and excluding, and as correlatives. 


But the 


ground or condition of both is space ; space makes both possible.” 


(Page 4, § 4.) 


Space, we are told in the above quotation, is a presupposition to 
experience, and the method of arriving at this conclusion is placed 


before us. 


To think any sensible object is to think it as limited ; 


to think it as limited is to think it over against another sensible 


object which limits it. 
to think it with an environment or in space. 


Therefore, to think any sensible object is 
Admitting the force 


of this, where is there room for the conclusion that space presup- 


poses the object? What is here meant by presupposes ? 


Is it that 


there is an actual space pre-existing as a receptacle in which the 
object will find a place, or does it mean that the intellect already 
possesses the idea of space before it thinks any particular object as 
From the context we infer the latter is the mean- 
ing, for in the next paragraph we are informed that “space is a 


occupying it? 


necessary idea.” 


Accepting this meaning, what validity has it ? 


We are at once thrown upon Kant's a priori ideas of space and 
time, which Concord has naturally enough received as an inherit- 
ance from its German ancestry. To confute Kant is not now our 


purpose. 


To condemn Concord because it has adopted Kant’s 


notions of time and space would be as futile as putting a fish in 


the sea to drown it. 


It is sufficient to say a few critical words 


upon the position assumed, no matter whence drawn, for we shall 
carefully refrain from coupling the Concord School with the name 
of any philosopher or philosophy. 

Concord tells us that each sensible object is limited or finite. 


This we admit. 


We are also told that each sensible object has an 


environment, or something other than itself around it, which, in 
its turn, is limited by every other surrounding sensible object. 


This also may be conceded. 


“Here we have,” says Concord, 


“ first, the object, and secondly, the environment, as mutually lim- 


iting and excluding, and as correlatives. 
dition of both the object and its environment is space. 
makes both possible.” 





Space, then, is neither object nor environ- 


But the ground or con- 


Space 
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ment; it is a fertium quid. But what is this testium quid? The 
answer is given in the next paragraph : 

“Space is a necessary idea. We may think this particular object 
or not—it may exist or it may not. So, too, this particular en- 
vironment may exist or not, although some environment is neces- 
sary. But space must exist, whether this particular object or en- 
vironment exists or not. Here we have three steps towards abso- 
lute necessity: (1) The object, which is not necessary, but may or 
may not exist—may exist now, but ceases after an interval; (2) 
the environment, which must exist in some form if the object exists 
—a hypothetical necessity; (3) the logical condition of the object, 
and its environment, which must, as space, exist whether the object 
exists or not.” 

From this we glean the following: Whether we think this or 
that object, which is particular and contingent, if we think any 
object at all, we must a fortiori think some environment; we have, 
therefore, a contingent and hypothetically necessary environment. 
But Concord, with a metaphysical agility which cannot be ex- 
plained except as the inexplicable, bounds at once into an abso- 
lute necessity, and calls it a logical condition, “ which must, as 
space, exist whether the object exists or not.” A little closer view 
may give us a little clearer insight into this wonderful process. 
Given an object and environment, every other object is the en- 
vironment of each particular object. Every object, therefore, is 
environment in spatial relation to all other objects. For instance, 
the chair in which one is sitting, is an environment to the body, 
and the body in turn is environment to the chair. What, then, is 
space? We are assured by Concord that it is neither object nor 
environment. As every particular object in the universe may or 
may not exist, environment, which is made up of innumerable par- 
ticular objects, may or may not exist. Therefore, environment is 
contingent—not necessary. But we have been told that some 
environment is necessary. Space is either made up of the sum 
total of object and environment, or it is a third something 
which is neither. If it be the first, it cannot be infinite, for each 
object and each environment is particular and contingent, and 
hence not necessary. Therefore, the sum-total which they consti- 
tute is not necessary. If it be a ¢ertium quid, what may this be ? 
Let us once more listen to Concord’s own words : 

“ Again, note the fact that the object ceases where the environ- 
ment begins. But space does not cease with the object nor with 
the environment; it is continued or affirmed by each. The space 
in which the object exists is continued by the space in which its 
environment exists. Space is infinite.” 

Space is infinite, because every block of space is limited by an- 
other block, which makes it self-limited, that is to say, not limited 
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at all, therefore infinite. Each particular space is the continuation 
of another particular space; therefore, being continuous, it is in- 
finite. The ground here taken for the infinitude of space is the 
continuation of the environment; but environment is the coex- 
tended series of innumerable particular objects, and hence cannot 
ascend into the sphere of the infinite. How, then, can the finite 
be the basis of the infinite? A concrete example will make this 
clearer. One table is ranged alongside another, a third alongside 
the second, a fourth alongside the third, etc. In the series we have 
table limited by table, or self-limited, and therefore infinite! Para- 
graph 9, page 5, Concord says : 

“Tf any limited space has space for its environment, it is not 
limited by it, but continued by it. Any possible limited or finite 
space is continued by an environment of space, and the whole of 
space is infinite.” 

Let us here substitute the word table for the word space: 

“If any limited /ad/e has fad/e for its environment, it is not 
limited by it, but continued by it. Any possible limited or finite 
table is continued by an environment of fab/e, and the whole of 
table is infinite.” 

This is what the Concord School calls an “ insight into the con- 
stitution of space,” at the same time assuring us that it is not a 
“ mental image or picture of space.” By mental image or picture, 
Concord means what the Scholastics call the phantasm of the 
imagination. “ Conception (of space) in that sense,” says Concord, 
“ would contradict the infinitude of space, for an image or picture 
(phantasm) necessarily has limits or environment.” With all due 
deference to the reputation of Concord, it must be said that it is 
this very image or picture which Concord has been all along talk- 
ing about. This self-limiting space is nothing more than one 
phantasm projecting beyond and continuing another. Each time 
Concord has pictured any one portion of space an accompanying 
and contiguous phantasm has risen up in its imagination. Every 
phantasm so awakened has limits, and alongside of it have arisen 
the contiguous limits of other phantasms; these limits have been 
fancifully eliminated by blending this series of images into one. 
In this way, Concord has conjured up what it terms self-limiting or 
infinite space. One might as truly say that an indefinite: number 
of frameless portraits in an endless picture-gallery are infinite be- 
cause they are hung alongside each other. It is out of this con- 
tinuous series of indefinitely projected phantasms that Concord has 
woven its self-limiting space. A fancy precisely similar, indeed 
identical, is that imaginary process of picturing the limits of the 
universe. When we arrive at the extreme end of the world, what 
is beyond? Why—let us see—air, or ether, or something of a 
like subtle nature. But ether, or air, or that other something, is 
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in space, and so continues the universe—we haven't come to the 
end of the world after all. Try as hard as we may, after this 
fashion, we never will; for, we are simply wnagining a limit to the 
universe, and in so doing inevitably project an ¢maginary picture 
of something beyond. As often as we attempt to picture limits, 
just so often will we continue them by pushing another picture 
into a possible space beyond. Concord has permitted itself to be 
deceived in this way into confounding a phantasm with a pure con- 
cept. Space consists of the dimensions of the body containing 
relative to the body contained. The intellectual concept of space 
is an abstract and universal idea, applicable to any and all parts of 
space, complete in itself, and equally predicable of this book, or 
this room, or of the sum total of bodies in the universe. It has 
no more infinitude about it than any other universal. Concord 
has mistaken a phantasm for a pure abstraction. We may conjure 
up phantasms innumerable, until the imagination grows weary 
with the effort, and never come to the end of them; but this pro- 
cess will no more make an infinite than the reduplication of images 
in a mirror would. 

Time shares the same fate as space in the hands of Concord. 
One part of time limits another part; therefore, time is self-limited 
or infinite. Here, as before, we have one phantasm chasing an- 
other in endless pursuit, from which Concord conceives its abortion 
of the infinite. To-day is limited by yesterday, and will be limited 
by to-morrow ; therefore, all to-days, yesterdays, and to-morrows 
make an infinite time. By way of parenthesis, we might ask if 
the first day that ever dawned throughout this universe of mutable 
creatures had a predecessor? Concord would, of course, answer 
that there was no first day, which is simply begging the question. 
It is one thing to assume that there was no first day, and quite 
another to show that a first day was an impossibility. 

Summing up its chapter on Space and Time, Concord says: 

“ Experience is thus a complex affair, made up of two elements 
—one element being furnished by the senses, and the other by the 
mind itself. Time and space, as conditions of all existence in the 
world, and of all experience, cannot be learned from experience. 
We cannot obtain a knowledge of what is universal and necessary 
from experience, because experience can inform us only that some- 
thing is, but not that, it must be. We actually know time and 
space as infinites, and this knowledge is positive or affirmative, and 
not negative. Just as surely as an object is made finite by its limit, 
just so surely is there a ground or condition underlying the object 
and its limit, and making both possible; this ground is infinite.” 
(Page 6, § 14.) 

It will not do to ask for the logical warrant of the conclusion 
that experience furnishes us with no element that goes to make up 
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our notions of space and time, for that would be violating the 
canons of Concord. But, at least, we have the temerity to dispute 
the grounds of the assumption. Concord presupposes time and 
space. They are @ friori logical conditions, necessary, universal, 
and infinite, which the mind possesses prior to all experience. 
These notions are a sort of infinite moulds, into which all the di- 
mensions and successions of the objective world are poured. As 
they are pure forms of the intellect, there is no reality correspond- 
ing to them in the outside world. Why, then, there should be any 
reason for them in the human intellect at all, we are left to con- 
jecture. Concord may refer us to Kant. But Kant laid them down 
arbitrarily. We cannot know objects without recognizing them 
under these forms, is his argument. But these forms have no cor- 
responding reality in the object itself. The objective furnishes us 
with nothing of them. What, then, have time and space to do 
with the objective world? Nothing. The forms of time and space, 
therefore, afford us no knowledge of the objective world. They are 
only as frames to a picture, if they are even that much. Knowl- 
edge is intellectual seeing ; an object, to be seen, must be visible ; 
to be visible, it must have a capacity of its own to be seen. It can 
be known only in so far as it has that capacity, and it can only 
make visible what it possesses. But if it has in itself nothing of 
space and time, it cannot make itself visible in space and time, and 
to cognize it under these purely subjective forms is not to reach any 
knowledge of the object at all. It is simply to have intuition of 
the presuppositions of space and time already in the mind, and 
leave the object where it was—in darkness. This may seem gran- 
diloquent under the title of transcendentalism, but even the flick- 
ering flame of a rush is more serviceable than the utter night of a 
thousand burned-out suns. Certainly, we may be pardoned if we 
turn to the common-place dictates of reason, after the stupendous 
nothingness of the transcendental. It may sound very like discord 
in the cultured ear of Concord, to hear that space and time have a 
very finite reality in the objective world; that they are (we trust it 
will not be too distressing to hear) accidents of the finite creatures 
of this universe ; that our ideas of space and time have a founda- 
tion in things themselves; that just as much of an objective reality 
corresponds to these universals as to any other; and, to lay on the 
last straw, that experience does furnish us with our notions of 
time and space, not formally, it is true, but with the material from 
which the intellect abstracts its concepts. It is very obvious to 
common sense that, when we see an object in space and time, our 
reason for so seeing is that the object is as we see it; it is evident 
that there could be no possible reason for seeing an object in space 
and time, unless it were there. It is also obvious that if the intel- 
lectual vision alone furnished space and time to the objective world, 
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we would only be denying the objective by transferring it to the 
subjective world; in other words, we would have no objective 
world at all. At the same time we would be the victims of a very 
radical illusion. We would first imagine that we perceived an 
objective reality ; this we would speculatively correct, when we 
should have gained that transcendental insight into space and 
time, which Concord reveals to the initiated. But, then, in prac- 
tical life we would be forced to readjust our speculative conviction, 
and act after all as if the objective world were a reality. We would 
have to tolerate the illusion, and regulate our lives upon a con- 
scious deception, as if itwere truth impregnable. But to Concord 
nothing is impossible. 

The most interesting feature of Concord philosophy is its doc- 
trine of what it has labeled Causa sui. It is not only abstruse and 
seriously complicated, but partakes of the charm of novelty. Space 
and time have already been catalogued as infinites ; but, strange 
to say, they are not absolute infinites; they have, as their presup- 
position, Causa sui. 

The great end and aim of Concord is to establish the absolute 
unity of the universe. This it effects by identifying all things in 
its Causa sut. After having precised space as the mutual exclu- 
sion of parts, and time as the mutual exclusion of successive mo- 
ments, both of which are infinites composed of innumerable 
finites, Concord proceeds to gauge causality : 

“ We may look upon an object as the recipient of influences 
from its environment, or as itself imparting influences to its envi- 
ronment. This is Causality.”—(P. 9, § 22 (3). ) 

And, again (p. 10, § 26): 

“If we examine causality, we shall see that it again presup- 
poses a ground deeper than itself—deeper than itself as realized in 
a cause, and an effect separated into independent objects. This is 
the most essential insight to obtain in all philosophy. 

“(1) In order that a cause shall send a stream of influence over to 
an effect, it must first separate that portion of influence from itself. 

(2) Self-separation is, then, the fundamental presupposition of 
the action of causality. Unless the cause is a self-separating en- 
ergy, it cannot be conceived as acting on another. The action of 
causality is based on self-activity. 

“(3) Self-activity is called Causa sut, to express the fact of its re- 
lation to causality. Itis the infinite form of causality in which the 
cause is its own environment, just as space is the infinite condition 
underlying extended things, and time, the infinite condition under- 
lying events. Self-activity, as Causa sut, has the form of self-rela- 
tion, and it is self-relation that characterizes the affirmative form 
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of the infinite. Self-relation is independence, while relation-to- 
others is dependence.” 

Here self-separation is declared to be the true principle of 
causality. Self-separation is translated into self-activity, and 
self-activity into Causa sui, “the spontaneous origination of 
activity.” In all this there is something mystical. This is a 
tvpical species of transcendental logic in these tremendous leaps 
from self-separation to Causa suit, That “a cause may send 
a stream of influence over to an effect, it must first separate 
that portion of influence from itself.” We will take it for granted 
that Concord is speaking of an efficient cause, although no men- 
tion is made of the various kinds of causes. A cause, then, has, 
or is, an influence in separable portions. The exercise of causality 
lies in this active separation of self-influence, and transmitting it to 
another. This constitutes self-separation. Is this self-separation 
the separation of the substance of the cause itself, or not? From 
the use of the term self-separation, we find room to draw the in- 
ference that it does mean an emanation of substance from the cause 
to the effect. As we will see further on, we shall find ample war- 
rant for this construction of the term in the light of Concord’s idea 
of God. It is clear that the notion of cause as a self-separating 
substance is an easily paved way to the rankest pantheism, espec- 
ially when the ultimate analysis of cause is to end in a Causa sui, 
which, in the words of Concord, is “ the principle of life, of thought, 
of mind—the idea of a creative activity, and hence also the basis 
of theology as well as philosophy.”—(P. 11, § 27.) 

That we may gather a yet clearer notion of causality within the 
meaning of Concord, let us examine into its application to the Con- 
cordian notion of Deity: 

“ Self-cause, or eternal energy, is the ultimate presupposition of 
all things and events. Here is the necessary ground of the idea 
of God. It is the presupposition of all experience and of all pos- 
sible existence. By the study of the presupposition of experience, 
one becomes certain of the existence of one eternal energy which 
creates and governs the world.” —(P. 13, § 33.) 

But what is Causa suit? We will let Concord explain in its own 
words : 

“(1) It is clear that all beings are dependent or independent, or 
else have, in some way, phases, to which both predicates may 
apply. 

"“(2) The dependent being is clearly not a whole or totality ; it 
implies something else, some other being on which it depends. 
It cannot depend on a dependent being, although it may stand in 
relation to another dependent being as another link of its depend- 
ence, All dependence implies the independent being as the source 
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of support. Take away the independent being, and you remove 
the logical condition of the dependent being. If one suggests a 
mutual relation of dependent beings, then, still the whole is inde- 
pendent, and this independent furnishes the ground of the depend- 
ent parts. 

“(3) The dependent being, or links of being, no matter how nu- 
merous they are, make up one being with the being on which they 
depend, and belong to it. 

“(4) All being is, therefore, either independent or forms a part 
of an independent being, from which it receives its nature. 

“(5) The nature or determinations of any being, its marks, prop- 
erties, qualities, or attributes, arise through its own activity, or 
through the activity of another being. 

“(6) If its nature is derived from another, it is a dependent being. 
The independent being is, therefore, determined only through its 
own activity; it is self-determined. 

“(7) The nature of self-existent beings, whether one or many, is, 
therefore, self-determination. This result, we see, is identical with 
that which we found in our investigation of the underlying pre- 
supposition of influence or causal relation. There must be self- 
separation, or else no influence can pass over to another object. 
The cause must first act in itself before its energy causes an effect 
in something else. It must, therefore, be essentially cause and 
effect in itself, or Causa sut, meaning self-cause or self-effect. 

“(8) Our conviction, at this stage of the investigation, is, there- 
fore, that each and every existence is a self-determined being, or 
else some phase or phenomenon dependent on self-determined 
being. Here we have our principle with which to examine the 
world and judge concerning its beings,” etc.—(Pp. 13-14, § 34.) 

In brief, Concord’s argument is this: Given dependent beings, 
we must ultimately arrive at an independent being upon which 
they depend. But with the most patent disregard for the logic of 
the situation, Concord declares that, although this or that depend- 
ent being cannot be independent, “ still the whole is independent, 
and this independence furnishes the ground of the dependent 
parts.” This or that dependent being cannot be independent ; 
but this p/us that, p/us all other dependents in mutual relation are 
independent. A is essentially a dependent being; so is B; so is 
C; A depends upon B, and B upon C, and vice versa. This is, of 
course, a relation of dependence ; but Concord, by some feat of 
metaphysical legerdemain, develops an independent out of these es- 
sentially dependent relations! “ All being is, therefore,” concludes 
Concord, “ either independent or forms a part of an independent 
being.” To be a part of an independent is, of course, virtually to 
be independent. Now, this independent, which is the cause of all. 
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dependent beings, must be self-determined or self-caused. It is 
not only cause of all others, but cause of itself, Causa sui. “ It must 
essentially be cause and effect in itself, or Causa su?, meaning self- 
cause or self-effect.” Cause, Concord has told us, must be a self- 
active being, #.¢., before it can act upon others it must act upon 
itself; it must be both subject and object; it must be both cause 
and effect. Before it can impart its influence to another, it must 
first energize upon itself. There must take place a self-separation 
within itself, and this is to make it cause and effect in one. This 
is Concord's final word, and in this conclusion we find the reason 
of the ready complaisance with which this “philosophy ” looks 
upon all contradictions as reconcilable in their ultimate analysis. 
In the finite, cause and effect are in antithesis, separate and distinct. 
In the infinite, they are absolutely one, or Causa sui. The method 
of arriving at this unique conclusion is peculiar to Concord, but it 
hardly fits into the philosophic and common-sense notions of hu- 
man intelligences. A cause is, in the meaning of metaphysics, that 
which in any way produces another ; an effect is that which is 
produced, The cause gives being to the effect. Plainly, then, the 
effect cannot exist prior in order of being to its production by its 
cause. Before the causal act it was nonentity. The cause must, 
in the order of being, antecede its effect. But in Concord’s Causa 
suit we have an effect which is its own cause. It existed before it 
was. Itantedated its own existence. As cause it cannot be until 
it becomes effect, for it is both in one. 

Pursuing this astonishing method, Concord has stumbled into 
the blunder of attributing a mixed activity to the First Cause. 
Effect necessarily implies passivity, and in no effect can there be 
pure act. Effect postulates the reception of something which the 
effect had not; therefore, potentiality. The First Cause must be 
pure act, or it could not be first. To be other than First Cause 
would bring it into the category of created beings, implying pas- 
sivity and potentiality. This is what Concord has done. It traces 
all dependent being to a necessary first being ; but then turns upon 
its own position and invests this first with the attributes of a 
second or dependent being. There can be no effect within the 
being of the first cause, and it is cause only in relation to that 
order of beings which it creates, and can never stand in relation to 
itself as its own cause. In the very fact that it is first independent 
being, there cannot be the shadow of effect in its own act. Its 
essence is pure act, and to predicate passivity of it would be to 
deny that it is first. Concord has made the unpardonable mis- 
take of making it essentially a cause-effect. In investigating the 
nature of finite being, Concord found that all secondary causes 
were in reality effects in their relation to the First Cause. It 
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jumped, therefore, at the monstrous conclusion that the First Cause 
must also be an effect ; but plainly not the effect of another—then 
the effect of itsel/—Causa sui. Such a conception is radically 


vicious ; it is simply a contradiction, from which there is no escape 
in the sophism that the First Cause is perpetually annulling all 
passivity within itself by a process of spiritual evolution. The 
First Cause can neither be the effect of another nor of itself. 
There is no self-separation possible to it, whereby it becomes the 


passive object of its own thought, for its thought is its very essence in 
purest act. It is pure thought, pure act; its essence is its thought ; 
its act its essence, and its thought its act in absolute unity. 
Nor can it even think itself as its own object (except in a logical 
sense), for its thought can be none other than its own self-lumin- 
ous essence. It is the most simple pure act, eternally perfect. In 
its own most perfect being it can be cause only relative to its creature, 
much less can it be its owneffect. Itisabsolute. It is only cause 
in the relation of created being to its creator. Concord has simply 
applied a pantheistic notion of causality to the idea of a first being. 
Its Causa sui is in reality only the xatura naturans of Spinoza. It 
is an eternal being perpetually propagating itself. Concord tries 
to make it personal, and even goes to the amazing length of build- 
ing out of this abortive conception a triune God, and drags reve- 
lation violently into the domain of philosophy pure and simple. 
Concord’s trinity rests upon its Causa sui, which we have seen to 
be a fiction of its own making. We will leave it to its logical 
fate. 

Aristotle, we understand, was the subject-matter of Concord’s 
last summer's deliberation, It is to be hoped that a clearer com- 
prehension of Aristotle than Concord has yet shown itself to have 
compassed, will be effective in straightening out its notions of 
time, space and a First Cause. So far, it is evident that Concord 
has not accepted Aristotle’s idea of a first being; for in the very 
pamphlet under consideration, in the chapter which introduces us 
to Concord’s Causa sut, we find this: “ Aristotle, who is careful 
not to call this energy (First Cause) self-movement, but considers 
it to be that which moves others, but is unmoved itself, defines it 
likewise to be the principle of life.” What a pity that Concord 
has not been as careful in its definition of a first cause as Aristotle 
was. It is because our New England school has not exercised 
the same discreet accuracy that it impales itself upon the folly of 
Causa sui. Self-movement, Aristotle saw, was incompatible with 
the nature of a first being, for it implies passivity, and so conflicted 
with the pure activity of the absolute. The First Cause, therefore, 
Aristotle concluded, is unmoved, uncaused. 

May Concord profit by the teaching of she philosopher. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED States. From the First Settlement Down to the 
Present Time. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati; Cranston & Howe. 1888, 


This is a volume which, in the quality of its performance, falls lament- 
ably short both of its large size and its still larger pretensions. It is a 
collection of biographical, historical, and statistical statements, which it 
has evidently cost the author of the work much labor to gather and com- 
pile, and which would make it valuable for reference could those state- 
ments be relied on as impartial and true. 

In his preface the author says: ‘‘ Conscious that the historian cannot 
too carefully guard lest he discolor or distort by his lens, the work has 
been undertaken with conscientious convictions, in the hope that the 
best interests of Christianity may be subserved by it.’’ As respects the 
Catholic Church, he says: ‘* The Roman Catholic Church has been 
freely, fully, and generously treated.” 

It is to be regretted that the work on examination entirely fails to 
verify these statements. It frequently reveals a spirit of intense parti- 
sanship, and a lamentable disregard for truth. ‘This, however, is not 
surprising when we learn from the author’s preface that he derived from 
the late Dr. Robert Baird, whom he styles ‘‘ that eminent historian of 
Religion in America,”’ the inspiring spirit of his book, ‘‘ by correspond- 
ence held with him upon questions pertaining to the religious history 
and prospects of our country.”’ 

These remarks are all the more necessary because the writers of notices 
of the work in a number of newspapers and periodicals, trusting to the 
author’s sincerity, have repeated the statements of his preface, and thus 
have been misled into expressing a more favorable opinion of the work 
than a careful examination would have permitted them to give. 

He frames elaborate apologies for the exclusion of Episcopalians by 
the early Puritan colonists of New England ; for their persecution of 
Baptists, Quakers, and Catholics, and for the slaughter and almost total 
extermination of the Indians. But it is in his treatment of the Catholic 
Church and its movements in the United States that his unfairness and 
intense prejudice become more conspicuous. He speaks of the earliest 
Catholic missionaries as ‘‘ gifted and devoted emissaries.’’ The move- 
ments of the Church to propagate the faith are styled “ plots’’ and 
**machinations.’’ He attempts to belittle the labors among the Indians 
of the early French missionaries, who he imagines were all * Jesuits,’’ by 
telling his readers that they took no pains ‘‘ to make the Indians cleanly,”’ 
and “were regardless of filth, vermin,and immodesty.’’ ‘‘ The religion 
they taught consisted of a few simple ritual ceremonies, the repetition 
of a prayer or chant, and the baptismal rite. Thus the doomed heathen 
was easily turned into a professed Christian and an enfranchised citizen 
of France. Didactic, moral, and intellectual training was deemed un- 
essential.’’ The accounts of the ‘‘ Lay Trustee Contest,’’ the ‘* Com- 
mon School Contest,’’ the ‘‘ Native American and Know-nothing Move- 
ments,’’ are specimens of unfairness and untruthfulness. ‘The falsifica- 
tions of Dexter A. Hawkins, in the New York 777éuxe, pretending that 
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vast amounts of ‘‘ public money and public property’’ were surrep- 
titiously “ bestowed upon the Catholic Church’’ in New York city, are 
repeated, without a word of allusion to the fact that those misrepresen- 
tations have been thoroughly and conclusively exposed and refuted. 

But the audaciously false declaration which he puts into the mouth of 
Most Rev. Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, caps the climax of this 
unscrupulous writer’s untruthfulness. Referring to the action of the 
Vatican Council, promulgating the infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff 
of the Church as a dogma of the Catholic faith, he says: “* The fol- 
lowing recent utterance of Bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, is a direct 
logical sequence of the doctrine of papal infallibility.’’ The pretended 
**recent utterance,’’ which is put conspicuously as a foot-note, is as 
follows : 


“ We maintain that the Church of Rome is intolerant—that is, that she uses every 
means in her power to root out heresy, But her intolerance is the result of her infalli- 
bility. She alone has the right to be intolerant, for she alone has the truth. The 
Church tolerates heretics where she is obliged to do so; but she hates them with a 
deadly hatred and uses all her powers to annihilate them. If ever the Catholics should 
become a considerable majority, which in time will surely be the case, then will re- 
ligious freedom in the Republic of the United States come to anend. Our enemies 
know how she treated heretics in the Middle Ages and how she treats them to-day 
where she has the power. We no more think of denying these historic facts than we 
do of blaming the Holy God and the princes of the Church for what they have thought 
fit to do.” 


It is remarkable that in his foot-notes generally Dr. Daniel Dorches- 
ter has taken great pains to mention distinctly the book, or pamphlet, 
or newspaper, with proper title and page or date, to which he refers or 
from which he professes to quote. But in this instance he omits all such 
reference whatever. Why this omission? Why not tell his readers 
when, where, on what occasion and in what discourse ‘‘ Bishop Ryan, 
of Philadelphia ’’ made this alleged ‘‘ recent utterance,’’ the exact words 
of which he pretends to quote? We challenge him todo it. We are 
familiar, we are in a position to be familiar with Archbishop Ryan’s 
‘* utterances ’’ since he came to Philadelphia, and we unhesitatingly and 
ungualifiedly pronounce the alleged ‘‘ recent utterance’’ to be a base 
and impudent forgery. We denounce the writer as a reckless falsifier, 
and again we challenge him to cite even a sentence, or a line, from any 
of Archbishop Ryan’s utterances, ‘‘recent ’’ or not recent, that will fur- 
nish even a color of proof that the pretended quotation is genuine. 

Archbishop Ryan’s ‘recent utterances’? have been many and fre- 
quent. They have attracted more than usual attention on the part of 
the general public. They have been sought for, published, noticed, and 
favorably commented on by the non-Catholic secular press, far and 
wide. Is it possible that such an “ utterance,’’ had it been made, could 
have remained unnoticed by the secular press, or if noticed would 
have escaped its indignant denunciation? No intelligent person will 
believe it. 

All the real utterances, too, of Archbishop Ryan flatly contradict the 
ideas which this falsifier has attempted to foist upon him. Instead of 
holding that the Catholic Church is opposed to the freedom, either re- 
ligious or political, secured to all citizens by the Constitution of the 
United States, and that the Church would put an end to that freedom if 
she could, Archbishop Ryan has repeatedly declared that the Catholics 
of the United States have good reasons for being ardently attached to 
our political institutions, because under those institutions they enjoy 
greater religious freedom than they do in Europe, and also because the 
Catholic Church in this country is less trammelled and less interfered 
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with, and is much more prosperous than it is under most of the Govern- 
ments of European countries. 

These ideas, too, he has not only expressed in this country, but also 
in Europe ; and notably in Rome, only a few months ago, in his address 
to thesSovereign Pontiff of the Church at the formal presentation of a 
copy of the Constitution of the United States by President Cleveland, 
in honor of the fiftieth ordination to the priesthood of Leo XIIIl. Ow- 
ing to the warm, eloquent, outspoken eulogium pronounced upon our 
country and its institutions in that address, and its emphatic placing of 
peoples before and above princes, the address attracted attention every- 
where in Europe as well as in this country. 

In confirmation of this, we make the following brief quotations from 
that address: 


“In Your Holiness's admirable Encyclical ‘Immortale Dei,’ you truly state that 
the Church is wedded to no particular form of civil government, Your favorite theo- 
logian, St. Thomas Aquinas, has written true and beautiful things concerning republi- 
canism. In our American republic the Catholic Church is left perfectly free to act 
out her sacred and beneficent mission to the human race... . . 

* We beg Your Holiness, therefore, to bless this great country, which has achieved 
so much in a single century; to bless the land discovered by your holy compatriot, 
Christopher Columbus; to bless the prudent and energetic President of the United 
States of America; and finally we ask, kneeling at your feet, that you bless our- 
selves and the people committed to our care.” 


In answer to Archbishop Ryan His Holiness Leo XIII. spoke as 
follows : 


“As the Archbishop of Philadelphia has said, they (the Americans) enjoy full 
liberty in the true sense of the term, guaranteed by the Constitution—a copy of which 
is presented to me, Religion is there free to extend continually, more and more, the 
empire of Christianity, and the Church to develop her beneficent activities. As the 
Head of the Church, | owe my love and solicitude to all parts of the world, but I 
bear for America a very special affection, .. . . 

“ Your country is great, with a future full of hope. Your nation is free. Your 
Government is strong, and the character of your President commands my highest ad- 
miration. It is for these reasons that the gift causes me the liveliest pleasure, It truly 
touches my heart and forces me, by a most agreeable impulse, to manifest to you my 
most profound sentiment of gratitude and esteem,” 


We add that Archbishop Ryan has never been supposed to be want- 
ing in prudence or sagacity. On the contrary, the general public have 
given him credit for possessing these qualities in high degree. By their 
exercise, along with moderation and unaffected genial courtesy, he has 
won for himself hosts of friends among non-Catholics as well as Cath- 
olics. Yet had he made the utterance this unscrupulous falsifier and 
forger pretends he did, he would have furnished unmistakable proof of 
being idiotically stupid and utterly lacking discernment. For, such an 
utterance, like the sound of a shotted gun, would have echoed and re- 
echoed far and wide, and would have brought down upon him swift and 
indignant denunciation from every quarter. 

And now we still more effectively ‘‘ nail to the counter”’ this base 
forgery, by giving its history. The pretended “recent utterance’’ of 
Archbishop Ryan is a greatly enlarged and newly coined version of an 
old and often exploded slander, originally gotten up against another 
person. Its history is this: 

Nearly forty years ago—and long before any one could have foreseen 
that the Vatican Council would be convened, and that the infallibility 
of the Sovereign Pontiff of the Church would be declared a dogma of the 
Catholic faith—a newspaper was published in St. Louis called the Shep- 
herd of the Valley. \ts editor was a Mr. Bakewell, a Catholic layman, 
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then a young man, who afterwards became a very distinguished citizen 
of St. Louis, and until a few years ago was Judge of the Court of Appeals. 
Referring to misrepresentations of the Catholic religion by its enemies, 
Judge Bakewell wrote in his paper as follows, —we give the exact words : 


“If Catholics ever attain, which they surely will, though at a distant day, the im- 
mense numerical majority in the United States, religious liberty, as af present under- 
tood, will be at an end—so say our enemies.” 


The sentence was mutilated and its meaning entirely changed by leav- 
ing out the words we have italicized. In this mutilated form it was pub- 
lished by anti-Catholic newspapers, as ar expression of Judge Bakewell’s 
belief. The misrepresentation was exposed, and for a time passed out of 
notice. Soon, however, it was revived in an anti-Catholic publication ; 
and it was attempted to fasten it on Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis. 
Again it was exposed. Then again it was revived and exposed some 
ten years ago in the Catholic Standard. ‘Then it travelled to Australia 
and was attributed to Archbishop Ryan. It was contradicted and ex- 
posed by him by letter. It then travelled to Ireland, and was circulated by 
Presbyterians and Orangemen, and was again exposed. It came back to 
this country, and was attempted to be foisted again on Archbishop Ryan, 
then recently installed as Archbishop of Philadelphia, and with the evi- 
dent intention of exciting prejudice against him in his new see. It was 
not, however, pretended to be a ‘‘ recent utterance ’’ of his, but an edi- 
torial utterance of his in the Shepherd of the Valley, in St. Louis, though 
at the alleged time, so far from being editor of that newspaper, he was 
not even in this country, but was in Europe. It was again thoroughly 
exposed in the Catholic Standard in 1886, both by its editor and in a 
published letter of Judge Bakewell. 

Thus far we have written without having seen Archbishop Ryan, and 
supposing that we could not see him before this would appear in type, 
owing to his being with his clergy on their annual spiritual retreat. But 
since writing the foregoing we have succeeded in seeing him for a few 
minutes at the close of the first week’s retreat. And now we are author- 
ized by him to declare in his name that the pretended ‘‘ utterance”’ is a 
forgery—a FORGERY in part and tn whole. 

We add, in conclusion, that by a comparison of the alleged ‘‘ recent 
utterance ’’ with the garbled words of Judge Bakewell, published nearly 
forty years ago, the deliberate malice of the forgery will appear. Its 
conscienceless author has not only changed the language of the original 
misrepresentation, so as to give it a sharper and more venomous point, 
but has coined additional sentences, both preceding it and following it, 
so as to enlarge it into a paragraph, for the plain purpose of giving an 
appearance of plausibility to its pretended connection with the decree 
of ‘* Papal Infallibility.”’ 


Mores Catuorict; Or, Aces or Faitu. By Aene/m H. Digby. Volume the First, 
containing Books L., I1., III, and IV. New York: P. O'Shea, Publisher, 45 
Warren Street. 15888, 


Two editions of this work have been published ; one of them in eleven 
duodecimo volumes, which appeared successively between 1831 and 
1840; the other, in three volumes, royal octavo, in 1845-47. These 
two editions were quickly exhausted, and copies of them are so highly 
prized by their possessors that they are seldom offered for sale, and when 
thus offered are so quickly bought up by private collectors of books of 
special value that they are virtually beyond the reach even of the better 
educated of the general public. Mr. O’Shea, therefore, is rendering a 
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real and very important service to contemporaneous literature in pub- 
lishing a new edition of this deservedly highly-prized work. 

Its republication, too, at the present time, is very opportune. The 
tendency of our age is to underrate all that has been done in past times. 
This age, we are told, ad nauseam, is an advance upon all that has gone 
before it. The past is dead, the present only is living. ‘Those who 
look to the past for wisdom have their eyes in the back of their head. 
They should steadily look forward, and employ their energies in gath- 
ering the untouched fresh materials which lie in exhaustless abundance 
all around them, and use only those materials in erecting new intel- 
lectual structures, instead of groping for stones already quarried and 
hewn to shape amid the dust and ashes and crumbling monuments of 
their ancestors. 

This is all very well up to a certain point, and with proper qualifica- 
tions. Yet it sorely needs such qualifications, The present age, though 
perfectly well satisfied with itself, has not yet obtained such an exhaust- 
less wealth of self-acquired wisdom that it can afford to despise the 
accumulated treasures of former ages. Perhaps, too, its structures of 
learning and thought would be all the more durable if some of the 
massive stones that were quarried and shaped by the toil of ancient 
workmen, and have stood the test of time’s destructive force, were in- 
corporated into them. Modern rubble-work of pebbles and spauls, 
gathered at random and hastily joined together with untempered mor- 
tar, are not quite as enduring as are many of the monuments which 
attest the skill and might of the master-builders of times long past. It 
is wise, therefore, occasionally to glance behind us and study the past, as 
well as to look upon the immediate present. Too exclusive attention to 
the present will please our vanity, and inflate it. It will give us, too, 
more self-assurance. But of that we already have quite a sufficiency, 
unless we are entirely mistaken. 

The work before us is a description of Christian life in the Middle 
Ages, taking as its clue and guiding principle the ‘ beatitudes,’’ pro- 
nounced by our Divine Lord, at the commencement of His ‘‘ Sermon 
upon the Mount,”’ as recorded by St. Matthew. It is a work of immense 
erudition, both comprehensive and minute. It lays under contribution 
the history, poetry, and philosophy of all ages and nations, gathering 
together the loftiest ideas of the world’s thinkers and sages, and using 
them to illustrate its theme. It is a work, too, of searching analysis 
into the springs of human action, and the causes that tend to form and 
elevate human character, and of profound meditation upon the ways of 
God with man. To the thoughtful reader it is a veritable ‘‘ book of 
wisdom.’’ He will never weary of it. He can return to it again and 
again with pleasure, finding in it new beauties, and strengthening him- 
self in good purposes by communing with its pure, devout spirit and 
elevated thoughts. 

It has been alleged that the title of this work, ‘‘ Ages of Faith,” is mis- 
leading, in that it is not a faithful representation of the Middle Ages; that 
it might be properly styled, ‘‘ A Romance Founded on Facts of Medizval 
History ;’’ that the author has clothed every object he presents in the 
rich and brilliant hues of his own lofty and prolific imagination ; that 
society in the Middle Ages cannot be truly regarded as in its normal 
condition, nor was it, in its totality, really under the spiritual direction 
of the Church; that those ages were barbarous, cruel, ignorant, and 
corrupt. 

But these charges are all based upon a total misconception of the in- 
tention and purpose of the work. ‘The first part of its title, ‘* Mores 
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Catholict,’’ should have been a sufficient safeguard to those who have 
thus misconceived it. It is not intended to present a picture of medizval 
ages in their non-Christian, but in their Christian, Cathodic, aspects. 
And, as regards those aspects, it is a true picture, for the most promi- 
nent characteristic of them under those aspects was their fazth. They 
were emphatically ‘‘ Ages of Faith.’’ In this respect they present a 
marked contrast with the skepticism, the infidelity, and disbelief of 
modern times. ‘That there were barbarism, darkness both intellectual 
and moral, cruelty, and disobedience of the precepts of the Church, and 
that this disobedience often, among powerful secular princes and rulers, 
took the form of defiant resistance, every one knows who has any knowl- 
edge of those ages, and the author of the ‘‘ Ages of Faith’’ would be 
the last to deny. But these facts do not in the least militate against the 
work, its purpose and intention. As we have already said, its purpose 
is to describe the CAristran life of those ages, and its beneficent action 
upon human character in all the spheres in which human character 
reveals itself—domestic, social, political, industrial, intellectual, and 
artistic—and not the work of the devil, in his attempts to destroy that 
life, nor of the world, so far as it placed, itself under the power of the 
devil. The very instances that are continually adduced—and they were 
many and constantly occurring—of cruelty, barbarity, and wicked dis- 
regard of the obligations of Christianity by Christian princes and rulers, 
and by persons below them in society, were plainly instances of disobedi- 
ence to the faith which they de/eved, but which, yielding to temptations 
of ambition, lust, cupidity, or other sinful passions, they did not obey or 
practise. 

We sum up our convictions respecting this admirable work in a 
few sentences borrowed from a brief sketch of its author. They are, that 
‘no other work in our language presents so completely, so felicitously, 
from every point of view, the claims of the Catholic Church to the 
veneration, love, and obedience of every human being. It may be said 
to be a picture of the life of the Christian world, so accurately photo- 
graphed that no feature is wanting that could be required to give due 
expression to the whole; in which the portraiture is so faithful that the 
inner life is expressed as well as the outer semblance.”’ 

The first volume of this republication of the “ Ages ef Faith,’’ which is 
the only volume that has yet appeared, depicts the influence of the 
Christian life in actualizing the spirit of poverty, meekness, and mourn- 
ing, as inculcated in the first three beatitudes. The typographical exe- 
cution well accords with the intrinsic value of the contents. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. O'Shea will receive such substantial encour- 
agement through the sale of this volume as will induce him to persevere 
in his purpose to republish, in a uniform edition and in a style worthy 
of their great merit, all of Digby’s works. 


A LITERARY AND BioGRAPHICAL History; or, Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics, from the Breach with Rome in 1534 to the Present Time. By 
Foseph Gillow, Nol. Ill. London: Burns & Oates, New York: Catholic 
Publication Society Company. 

The title of this work so fully indicates its general scope and purpose 
that further explanation seems needless. The volume before us extends 
from the letters ‘‘Gra’’ to “‘ Kel.’’ It contains, as we learn from the 
Preface, three hundred and forty-one biographical, one hundred and 
twenty subsidiary memoirs, and over twelve hundred bibliographical 
notices. To English Catholics, and the descendants of English Cath- 
olics, it cannot fail to be deeply interesting. 
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It is valuable, also, to students of English bibliography, as it contains 
the titles and short notices of numerous books, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts, the existence even of many of which is unknown except to a very 
few persons, 

Many of the biographies have been compiled from letters and manu- 
scripts and memoranda in the possession of various persons which have 
never been published, and from books and pamphlets that have long 
been out of print, and of which very few copies can be found. They 
throw a great deal of light upon many imperfectly known and contro- 
verted matters connected with the interior history of the times, particu- 
larly of those of the Tudors and the Stuarts. They bring to mind, too, 
in a way that no ex professo history of persecutions could do, the cold- 
blooded, deliberate malice of the persecutions to which English Catholics 
were subjected and the systematic cruelty with which they were hunted, 
fined, imprisoned, tortured, and butchered. The perusal of many of 
these biographies forcibly reminds us of the ancient heathen persecu- 
tions, but with this difference: Those persecutions were waged by 
idolatrous heathens who knew not the One True God, but the English 
Catholics were persecuted by those who sinned against light and 
knowledge, by persons who professed to be Christians and who carried 
on their persecutions in the name of Christ and His religion. 


IrisH Wonpers. The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Leprechawns, Banshees, 
Fairies, Witches, Widows, Old Maids, and Other Marvels of the Emerald Isle. 
Popular Tales as Told by the People. By D. R. McAnally, Fr. Mlustrated by 
H. R. Heaton. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1888. 


The wonderful imaginative power and fruitfulness of the Celtic mind 
is not more fully exhibited in its poetry, its novels, and stories of scenes 
in real life and the exuberant imagery of its orators, than in legends and 
fanciful tales which people in the humbler walks of life delight in 
telling. Go where you will in Ireland, the story-teller is there, ready 
and willing to repeat his fanciful tale, with a wealth of rustic imagery 
and a dramatic force that trained and practised writers might envy. 

The work before us presents this phase of unwritten Celtic literature. 
The materials were collected during a recent lengthy visit to Ireland 
during which, the writer states, he traversed every county from end 
to end and was in constant and familiar association with the peasant 
tenantry. 

The task which the writer undertook was evidently a congenial 
one and one which he possessed the requisite qualifications to well per- 
form. ‘The original spirit and wit, humor, pathos and imagery of the 
legends and stories are well preserved, as are also the. distinctive dia- 
lect and pronunciation of the Irish peasantry. 

The volume, with its striking and characteristic illustrations, will be 
a very acceptable present to children, who will pore over its pages with 
delight. And we may add that children, too, of older growth will 
find amusement and pleasant relaxation in them. 


Tue Perrect RELIGIOUS, ACCORDING TO THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE; Or, 
Instructions for all Religious; Referring Principally to the Constitutions of Reli- 
gious Ursulines. By Father Francis Xavier Weninger, Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated from the German by a Member of the Ursuline Community of 
St. Mary’s, Waterford, Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 1888, 


Among the many Monastic Rules which have been approved by the 
Church, the Rule of St. Augustine is especially distinguished by 
remarkable proofs of the virtue it possesses to lead souls to the highest 
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perfection. It admirably combines evangelic austerity with the sweet- 
ness of spirit of our Blessed Redeemer. It seems particularly suited to 
those Orders of Religious Women who, while laboring for their own 
sanctification, devote themselves to the instruction of youth. For these 
and other like reasons the Rule of St. Augustine has been adopted, in 
preference to other rules, by many communities belonging to different 
religious orders. 

Owing, however, to its brevity, the need of explanations and com- 
menfs having regard to existing times and circumstances has long been 
felt. This want the author undertakes to supply in the little volume 
before us. He has taken the Constitution of Ursuline Communities as 
the ground-work of his commentary, but has aimed also at making it 
suitable to the Religious in kindred orders. 

From the examination we have been able to give the work we think 
it is not only well adapted to subserve the purposes for which the author 
immediately intends it, but also that it will be very useful to the laity as 
a book for devout reading and meditation. 


ENGLISH History BY CONTEMPORARY Writers, Vol. I. Edward ITI. and his 
Wars, 1327-1360. Extracts from the Chronicles of Froissart, Jéhan Le Bel, 
Knighton, Adam of Murimuth, Robert of Aresburg, the Chronicle of Sauercost, 
the State Papers and other Contemporary Records. Arranged and Edited by W. 
7. Ashley, M_A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Vol. Il. The Misrule of 
Henry IIL, 1236-1251. Extracts from the writings of Matthew Paris, Robert 
Grosseteste, Adam of Marsh, etc. Selected and arranged by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. New York and London: 
G,. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 


These two works are the first that have been published of a series of 
smal] volumes, each one independent of the others, and which are in- 
tended to furnish life-like pictures of the periods they respectively em- 
brace in the history of England. They aim at telling the story of their 
times in the words of writers who lived in those times, and were not 
simply spectators of their events, but took an active part in them, 

The plan is unquestionably a very judicious one, but it is one also 
which requires very great care and a high degree of impartiality on the 
part of the person selecting the extracts from contemporaneous writers 
from which each volume is made up. In the two volumes before us the 
spirit of the times of which they treat, and the habits and prevailing 
ideas and modes of thought of the people of England during those times, 
are clearly brought to view. 


THE HovsEHOLD LIBRARY OF IRELAND’s Poets; with full and choice selections 
from the Irish-American Poets, and a complete department of authentic biographi- 
cal notes, Collected and edited by Daniel Connolly. Published by the editor 
at 28 Union Square, New York. 

This large and handsome volume must have been the result of several 
years of industrious research and toil on the part of the editor, whose 
pre-eminent fitness for the task he set himself is shown in the result of 
his labors. His plan is not entirely original, being simply an expansion 
of that adopted forty years ago by the late Edward Hayes, whose 
‘* Ballad Poetry of Ireland ’’ was long the household book on the subject 
for lovers of Irish literature. But Mr. Connolly covers a much wider 
field, taking in, besides more than the last generation in Ireland itself, the 
Anglo-Irish and Irish-American writers, while Hayes confined himself to 
those of Irish birth and using Irish themes. The result is simply astonish- 
ing in regard to the number of versifiers whose poems he places before us 
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—nearly two hundred and sixty named authors, besides twenty poems 
by anonymous writers; and others are coming into prominence now, 
both in Ireland and abroad, who, of course, do not appear in his an- 
thology. ‘The book is also embellished with a dozen fine portraits. 
Similar in plan to Hayes’ work is particularly the arrangement accord- 
ing to subjects ; but here, under each of the thirteen headings, we have 
almost enough poems to fill a small duodecimo volume. So thoroughly 
has Mr. Connolly done his work that future compilers need only supple- 
ment it by selections from the effusions of new writers. 


ABANDONMENT: Or, Absolute Surrender to Divine Providence, Posthumous work 
of Rev. }. P. de Caussade, S.F. Revised and Corrected by Rev, H. Ramiére, 
S.J. Translated from the French Edition by Miss Ella McMahon. New York, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis; Benziger Brothers, London: R. Washburne, Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son, 

This is an ascetical work, which is specially intended for those who 
are striving to attain evangelical perfection, though a thoughtful and 
discriminating perusal of it will not be without profit to other devout 
souls. It is published with the émprimatur of the Most Rev. Archbishop 
of New York. 

It is on a subject which requires to be handled with great care, for 
if misunderstood it may lead to pernicious errors. And, indeed, this 
danger is not a mere possibility. Forthe heresy of quietism which aros? 
in the seventeenth century, and by its specious sophisms misled many 
well-meaning souls, and even, for a time, the pious Fenelon, claimed to 
be based on perfect abandonment to God. 

For these reasons Father Ramiére has prefaced Father Caussade’s 
treatise with a long introduction, in which he explains Father Caussade’s 
doctrine, and shows that, properly understood, the rules he lays down 
do not involve the dangers to which we have referred. 


THe CHAIR OF Peter; Or, the Papacy Considered in its Institutions, Development 
and Organization, and in the Benefits which, for over Eighteen Centuries, it has 
Conferred on Mankind, By Yohn Nicholas Murphy, Roman Count. Third 
Edition, with events and statistics brought down to the present time. London: 
Burns & Oates, New York; Catholic Publication Society Co. 1888. 


It was a happy inspiration that led the author to compile this work, 
which is a review of Church History as embodied in the Papacy, a set- 
ting forth in bold relief of the principal events in the development of 
Christian civilization. The fact that the work has reached a third edi- 
tion, the second of the popular form, is proof of the fact that it has 
satisfied a widespread demand on the part of the reading Catholic public, 
As the contents of the volume have already been dwelt upon in detail, 
at the times when the former editions appeared, we need not repeat 
them here ; suffice it now to say that the narrative has been continued 
to date—the history of the Culturkampf has been completed, and the 
other recent events of Leo XIII’s pontificate are treated of in the clear 
and strong style of which the author is a master. 


EMANUEL, THE SAVIOUR OF THE WorLD. By Rev. John Gmeiner, Professor in St. 
;Thomas’ Seminary, St. Paul, Minn, Milwaukee: Hoffman Bros. 1888. 


This is the third instalment of a popular defence of Christian doc- 
trines which the author began some years ago, the first volume being en- 
titled ‘* Modern Scientific Views and Christian Doctrines Compared,’’ 
and the second ‘*‘ The Spirits of Darkness and their Manifestations on 
Earth; or, Ancient and Modern Spiritualism.’’ The work now before 
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us is fully deserving of the great popularity won by its predecessors. In 
it the author answers the questions, ‘‘ What think you of Christ? Whose 
Son is He?’’ And in doing so meets the various attempts made in our 
day to undermine the Christian Faith. As far as was possible for him 
he has consulted the very latest literature of his subject. A vast amount 
of learning is here condensed within the compass of a little over one 
hundred pages. 


THe Lire or Sr. Bripcer of SwepDEN By the late /. ¥. AV. Partridge. London: 
Burns & Oates. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This Life of St. Bridget of Sweden is a condensation from the German 
work published a few years ago at Mayence. It is based upon careful 
research, and its perusal will afford both instruction and pleasure to the 
reader. It describes the life and labors of one who from infancy was 
marked out by God for the reception of spiritual favors, who was an 
example of piety and devotion as a Christian wife and mother, and who, 
during her widowhood, endured many sufferings with exemplary patience 
and unshaken confidence in God, and abounded in charitable works. 
She lived in one of the stormiest periods of the Church’s history ; made 
pilgrimages to Rome and to the Holy Land, and traversed almost all 
Italy. Incidentally, much interesting information is given in the nar- 
rative of her life respecting the condition of Christianity at that time 
in Sweden and different parts of Italy, and respecting the Popes and 
secular princes of that period. 


Conguests Or OuR Hoty FAairu; or, TesTiMONIES OF DISTINGUISHED CONVERTS. 
By James J. Treacy, New York and Cincinnati; Fr, Pustet & Co. 


The compiler of this work is already favorably known to the public 
as editor of two similar volumes, one of poetry, ‘‘ Catholic Flowers from 
Protestant Gardens,’’ and the other of prose selections, ‘‘ Tributes of 
Protestant Writers.’’ The present effort is even more successful than 
these. With great care and prudent judgment the selections have been 
made ; so that not only are nearly all the writers chosen of the first 
rank, but besides no two of the extracts from their writings treat of the 
same subject. There are over seventy articles in the book, and as many 
authors as there are articles. It is an excellent little work to place in 
the hands of those seeking religious truth. 

THe Crime AGAINST IRELAND. By F. Ellen Foster, With a Preface, by Fohn 
Boyle O' Reilly, Boston; D, Lathrop & Company, 


This book is not a rehash of documents, arguments, etc., about Ire- 
land already published and with which the public are already familiar. 
On the contrary, though it goes over an old subject, it has all the fresh- 
ness of originality. Itisa republication in book form of recent letters to 
the Boston /ourna/, and within a brief compass states the case of Ireland 
and shows that the only true remedy is legislative independence, with a 
clearness and force we have rarely seen equalled. 


MonTH OF St. JoserH; or, Practical Meditations for Each Day of the Month of 
March. By the 464é Berlioux. Translated from the French by Eleanor Chol- 
meley. Dublin; M. H. Gill & Son. 1888. 


This is an excellent little manual of devotions in honor of St. Joseph, 
specially arranged for every day in March. The meditations are brief 
and concise, the points they comprise are clearly set forth. Each medi- 
tation is followed by ashort prayer and a brief example, illustrating 
the special subject proposed for consideration. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SERAPH, From the French of AZ, 7A64é G. Chardon, Vicar-General 
of Clermont, author of Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. Baltimore; John Murphy 
& Co, 1588, 

This book is a collection of all that is known, or conjectured on good 
grounds, on the subject which it treats of, by the wisest and holiest of 
the great teachers of the Church; among them, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and Suarez, It is full of Catholic theology and phi- 
losophy, presented in a form that is simple and natural and easy of com- 
prehension, 


Mopern Novets AND Novetists. A Book of Criticism, By Afaurice Francis 
Egan, A.M. New York: William H. Sadlier, 


This neat little volume, which is made up mainly of selections from 
articles contributed from month to month to the Catholic World, isa 
useful guide for readers of light literature. They are told here, in a 
pleasant way, what books to avoid as well as what ones out of the myriads 
that are constantly put in the market they may peruse with profit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

ELEMENTS OF EccLesIATICAL Law, Compiled with Reference to the “ Const, Apos- 
tolicee Sedis ” of Pope Pius IX., the Council of the Vatican, and the Latest De- 
cisions of the Roman Congregations.’ Adapted especially to the Discipline of the 
Church in the United States, according to the recent Instruction “Cum Magno- 
pere,”’ and the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. By ev. S. B. Smith, DD, 
Vol. III, Ecclesiastical Punishments, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers, 1888, 

Tue BiiRTHDAY PARTY AND OTHER Stories, A Book for Girls. Boston; Thomas 
B. Noonan & Co. 

A THOUGHT FROM THE BENEDICTINE SAINTS FOR Every Day IN THE YEAR. 
Translated from the French by //e/en O' Donne//, author of ** Hand book for Altar 
Societies,” etc. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Beuziger Brothers 

THe Srupent OF BLENHEIM Forest. By Anna Hanson Dorsey, Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co, 1888, 

Zokr’s DAUGHTER. By Anna Hanson Dorsey, Baltimore: John Murphy & Co, 1888, 

THe Fare or THE DANE AND OTHER Stories, By Anna Hanson Dorsey. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co, 1888, 

Stix SERMONS ON DEVOTION TO THE SACRED Heart. By Xev. Ewald Bierbaum, 
DD. Translated from the German by Miss Ella McMahon. New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 1888, 

Srortes FOR First COMMUNICANTS; for the Time Before and After Holy Commu- 
nion. Drawn from the Best Authorities. Ly Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Keller, 
Translated, with Permission of the Author, by Frances M. Kemp. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

JuBILEE-Tipe 1N Rome, By John George Cox, London; Burns & Oates. New 
York ; Catholic Publication Society Co, 

Tue Lire AND GLorRIes OF ST. JosepH, HUSBAND OF MARY, FosTek FATHER OF 
Jesus, AND PATRON OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH, By Edward Healy Thomp- 
son, M.A, London and New York; Burns & Oates, Dublin; M, H, Gill & 
Son. 1888, 

Henry VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. An Attempt to Illustrate the 
History of their Suppression, By Francis Aidon Gosquet, Monk of the Order of 
pt. Benedict, sometime Prior of St. Gregory’s Monastery, Downside, Bath, 
Vol. 1. John Hodges: London. Received for notice from the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Company, New York, 

PALESTINE IN THE Time OF Curist. By Edmond Stapfer, D.D., Professor in the 
Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris. Translated by Annie Harwood Holm- 
den. Third edition, with Map and Plans, New York; A. C, Armstrong & Son. 

MARIA MAGNIFICATA. Short Meditations for a Month on Our Lady’s Life. By 
Richard F, Clarke, SJ. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago; Benziger Brothers, 





STEEL PENS. 


O THE curious it has been always a subject of interest:—where do all the old 
T pins go? The same question might be asked about another equally simple, yet 
infinitely more important and influential “daily companion,” which a great writer charac- 
terized as “ mightier than the sword,”— where do all the old pens go? While it might be 
useless to attempt to account for the mysterious disappearance of these little ‘helps’ 
that play so great a part in the commercial and intellectual life of man, it may not be 
altogether without interest to consider for a moment,—where do al! the pens come from ? 

Since the rather uncertain time when the “grey goose-quill” took the place of the 
Stylus and the Calamus, various attempts have been made to procure a substitute which 
might do away with the necessity of “mending” the pen; but who it was that finally 
succeeded in giving to the world the blessed boon of a steel pen that needed no “ mending,” 
history does not record. Mr. Joseph Gillott, now deceased, the founder of the great 
firm of Joseph Gillott & Sons, of Birmingham, London, and New York, may be termed 
the practical father of the steel pen. Certain it is, that so far as the manufacture of steel 
pens is concerned, Mr. Gillott in his own day, and his successors at the present time, 
have never had in either hemisphere a rival in the manufacture of steel pens, either as 
regards the magnitude of their business or the superiority of the pens bearing their 
honored trade-mark. 

Mr. Gillott was convinced that if once improved machinery could be applied, stee | 
péns could be so improved as rapidly to supersede the quill. He had pluck to practi- 
cally follow out the opinions he had formed, and it would be highly interesting, had we 
time or space to follow him in the various mechanical improvements which he gradually 
introduced, and which has so firmly established his name, and the name of the firm 
which his enterprise was to found. Suffice it to say, he.mastered every difficulty, and 
to-day the house of Joseph Gillott & Sons has the best equipped, the largest and by far 
the most productive steel pen manufactory in the world. They manufacture hundreds 
of different numbers, and annually send out millions of pens which are in daily use 
in every part of the habitable globe. These pens are adapted to all kinds of pen- 
manship, and for the purpose of learning the “art of writing,” they have never been 
approached. It is no exaggeration to say that their use in the schools of this country 
alone far exceeds the production of all other steel pens combined. 

The American branch of Messrs. Joseph Gillott & Sons is managed by Mr. Henry 
Hoe, at 91 John Street, New York. Mr. Hoe has been in charge for over a quarter of « 
century, and during that time has distributed to the American public steel pens that can 


be counted only by the million and weighed by the ton. 


The house never did a larger business than at present, and never before was the 


Gillott Pen so universally popular. 











JOSEPH A. STOLL’S 


ART ESTABLISHMENT, 
150 SARATOGA AVENUE, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





CHURCH STATUES A SPECIALTY. 


The only place where Statues for churches and chapels of all descriptions are made 
in this country, equal in beauty of model, decoration and durability of material for at 
least 30 per cent. cheaper than anywhere else. 

Usual sizes from one to six feet. 

Colors warranted to wash. 

Statues made also for outdoor at same prices as the indoor would cost. 

Models are made after the finest imported French and German originals. 

Relief Stations, 2 feet 6 inches by 5 feet, Gothic frames, richly decorated, at the 
extremely low price of $350 per set. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent FREE on application. 

I will also send a Photographic Album of my Statuary, ete. if called for, and if 
postage is paid each way, as it must be returned. 


150 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED, 1840. 


Aleppo, Gallia, Biciid es 

we ome == CUNARD LINE. gma 
alta. 

Bothnia, Marathon Pavonia, Tarifa, 


Catalonia, Morocco, From New York, and Boston, every Saturday. [overs Trinidad, 
Cephalonia, Olympus, Two sailings every week Seythia, 





NOTICE. —With the view of dimimishing the chances of Collision, the 
Steamers of this Line take a specified course for all seasons of 
the year. 


Rates of Passage, $60, $8O and $100. According to Accommodation. 
+ Return Tickets'on favorable terms. ene ane hie en 


Through Bills of Lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Antwerp, and other 
ports on the Continent, and for Sodbeereteeen ports. For Freight and Passage, apply 
at the Company’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

VERNON H. BROWN & CO., 4 Bowling Creen, N. Y. 
Or to JAMES HOGAN, 339 Chestnut Street, rhiladelphia. 





MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
EMMITSBURG, MD. 

Conducted by an association of Secular clergymen, under the auspices of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Baltimore. 

This well-known institution combines under one government a Junior Department, 
a Preparatory and Commercial School, a College empowered to confer degrees, and a 
Theological Seminary. 

Situated on elevated ground, ut the foot of the Maryland Blue Ridge, far removed 
from ali malarial influences and the distractions of cities, it is renowned for the health, 
happiness, and studious habits of its pupils. 

The College buildings, substantially constructed, have recently been thoroughly 
renovated, lighted with gas, and otherwise improved. 

The scholastic year is divided into two sessions, beginning respectively Sept. 1st and 
Feb. lst. New students will be admitted at any time. 

TERMS. 
Board and Tuition, per session of five months, to be og in advance—J unior Department $125 00 
Do. do. n the he College. and Commercial Schools, 135 00 
Do. do. In the Col eibbosinmpeethmeeinnereetti - 150 00 
Medical attendance, per session............ eo Sennen vineained +00 ceneneees ET 


In the Ecclesiastical Seminary, per session .. 
There is no extra charge for French or German. "For ( ‘atalogues ‘and further ‘information, address, 


Rev, P. ALLEN, A.M., President, Mt. St. Mary's College, Emmitsburg. Md, 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, | Manhattan College, 


FOUNDED 1789. (CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 
For information address as follows: Grand Boulevard and 132d 8t., N.Y. City. 


The plan of studies embraces a thorough course 
of humanities, and both the higher Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences receive more attention 
School of Medicine, than is usually bestowed on them in Literary In- 

Dr. J. W. H. Lovejoy, stitutions. 
ri 9 1. N.W A Commercial Course is added, to which special 
900 12th St., N.W., 
attention is paid. 





Georgetown College, D. C., 
Rev. James A. Doonan, 8.J., 
President. 


Washington, D. C. 


" . Entrance ot , tuition, phy- 
School of Law, oy em bed and ding, por ou 


Saml. M. Yeatman, Esq., sion of ten months... tens = =—oT 
Cor. 6th and F Sts., N.W., Vacation at College.......cccccccccoccceeeececrvee 60 OF 


Washington, D. C. BROTHER ANTHONY. Director 


THE 


CATHOLIC shite 


Devoted to the Defence of Catholic Principles and the Propagation of Sound Catholic Thought. 














Tue CATHOLIC STANDARD is one of the largest, most ably conducted, and gener- 
ally readable Catholic newspapers in the United States. Its columns are filled every 
week with a great amount of varied and instructive reading matter on religious, literary, 
and other sabjects. 

Its Editorials are able, fresh, and vigorous on all questions of the times pertaining 
to the interest of the Church, and involving the rights of Catholic citizens. 

It has regular correspondence from Rome, and gives the fullest news from all 
points in Ireland. 

It furnishes the latest reliable Catholic news from all parts of the world, special 
attention being given to the reproduction of discourses by distinguished Catholic 
preachers and orators both in America and in Europe. 

In its Literary Department will be found a great variety of entertaining matter, 
comprising Serial Stories, Sketches of Foreign and American Life, short Tales, Poems, 
interesting reading for the Young Folks, etc., etc. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 Per Annum, Payable in Advance. 
address HARDY & MAHONY, 


Publishers and Proprietors, 
505 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
3 








ee 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


St. Mary’s College, 


Marion County, Kentucky, possesses the advan- 
tages of a most healthful country locality, free 
from all distractions; enforces diligence and 
discipline strictly, and is able to give boys excel- 
lent instruction and unusually good board and 
treatment at very reasonable rates, For cata- 
logue write to 
Rev, DAVID FEennessy, C.R., 
St. Mary's, Ky. 


Mt. St. Joseph Academy, 


Chestnut Hill, Phila. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, This Institution offers exceptional 
facilities for the acquisition of a thorough Eng- 
lish education. 

Special students in Musie will find the Course 
and Methods pursued very conducive to rapid 
advancement, Full particulars in catalogue, for 


which apply to 
MoTHER SvPERIOR, 


St. Mary’s Academy. 

The Thirty-third Academic Year will open on 
the first Monday in September, 1888. School of 
Artand Design. Conservatory of Music on the 
plan of best conservatories of Europe. Acade- 
mie course is thorough in the Preparatory, Senior 
and Classical grades. Drawing and Painting 
from Life and the Antique, Phonography and 
Type-Writing tanght. Apply for catalogue to 

MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
St. Mary's Academy, Notre Dame, St. Joseph Co., 
Indiana. 


Preparatory School for Boys 
Fayetteville, Brown County, Ohio. 

For boys between the ages of 8 and 12. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Charity. Reopens first 
week in September, Terms very liberal. 

For particulars and terms apply to CEDAR 
Grove Acapvemy, Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
SISTERS OF CHARITY, Fayetteville, Brown Co., 
Ohio, or any of the Catholic Clergy of the city. 


Sisters of the Visitation. 

Acagemy of the Visitation, Mount de Sales, 
Catonsville, Md. 

This Institution offers every advantage to 
young ladies wishing to reeeive a solid and 
refined education, Terms moderate. 


Mt. de Chantal, 


A school for young ladies, near Wheeling, W. Va. 
Full English, Mathematical and Classical course, 
Library of five thousand volumes at the com- 
mand of the students. Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Complete graded course 
in Vocal and Instrumental Music. Location 
unsurpassed for beauty and health. Ten acres 
of pleasure grounds. Board excellent. Apply 
to THE DIRECTRESS 


St. Joseph’s Seminary 
For Colored Missions, There are in the Southern 
States over 6,000,000 Negroes,of whom not 100,000 
are Catholics. The various Protestant sects 
claim but 3,000,000, thus leaving over 3,000,000 
who belong to no church. A double duty, as 
Catholics and Americans, lies upon us. St. 
Joseph's Seminary will help in part to fulfil 
these duties. It needs subjects, who will devote 
themselves to this Apostolic work. It is entirely 
dependent on alms. Address 
Rev, Jonn BR. SLATTERY, Kector, 
St. Joseph's Seminary, Baltimore, Md 


St. Mary’s Academic Insti- 


TUTE (DIOCESE OF VINCENNES), St Mary's of the 
Woods, Vigo County, Ind. The pupils of this 
spacious and elegantly finished and furnished 
Institute enjoy, at very low rates, every advant- 
age conducive to pleasure and health, together 
with unrivalled facilities for acquiring Urorough ond 
accomplished education. The scholastic year 
begins September Ist. For ferms and other par- 
tieulars, address 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 
St. Mary's, Vigo Oo., Indiana 


Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia—uander the care of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

The course of instruction includes all the 
branches of a useful and Christian education. 

Annual pension for Board and Tuition, $200. 
For further particulars, address 

MOTHER MAky CLEMENT 


Academy Mt. St. Vincent- 


ON-THE-HuDsoN, New York City, The Institution 
covers sixty-three acres; a large portion of the 
grounds is thrown open to the pupils. 

The course of study is given in the extended 
and illustrated pamphlet or prospectus, sent on 
application. French and German are very thor- 


oughly tanght. Terms per annum, Including 
music, 400; without music, $510. 
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